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ANTI-STRIKE  LEGISLATION  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 

A  GOOD  deal  has  been  heard  of  the  Australasian  legislation  with 
regard  to  labour  disputes  of  late ;  but  the  subject  as  a  whole  is 
still  very  imperfectly  understood  in  this  country.  Our  Labour 
party,  conspicuously  inferior  to  that  of  the  Antipodes  in  intelli¬ 
gence,  statesmanship,  and  breadth  of  view,  never  seems  to  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  master  the  principles,  or  to  examine  the 
details,  of  the  methods  by  wdiich  the  democracies  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  are  endeavouring  to  restrict  industrial  warfare. 
Flasty  observers,  casting  hurried  glances  at  the  institutions  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Dominion,  have  sometimes  overwhelmed  thi 
system  with  indiscriminating  admiration,  and  more  often  have 
been  content  to  refer  to  it  as  a  mere  shocking  example  of  mis¬ 
applied  socialistic  legislation.  But  since  recent  events  have  com¬ 
pelled  us  with  a  rush  to  jettison  large  blocks  of  our  own  remain¬ 
ing  cargo  of  laissez-faire ,  since  a  sternly  individualistic  and  anti¬ 
socialist  Prime  Minister  has  found  himself  forced  to  initiate  a 
policy  of  direct  State  intervention  between  Capital  and  Labour, 
we  can  hardly  pay  too  close  attention  to  the  experiments  which 
have  been  conducted  in  the  great  sociological  and  legislative 
laboratories  of  the  Antipodes. 

The  compulsory  arbitration  and  conciliation  laws  enacted  in  this 
group  of  Colonial  States  have  two  main  objects.  They  are 
intended  to  maintain  the  standard  of  wages  at  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  level,  and  to  enable  workmen  and  employers  to  adjust  their 
differences  without  causing  general  economic  disturbance.  The 
Acts  are  intended  to  encourage,  rather  than  restrict,  collective 
bargaining ;  but  to  enable  the  parties  to  the  contract  to  conduct 
their  negotiations  by  the  methods  of  diplomacy  instead  of  war. 


The  large  powers  and  formal  recognition  given  to  the  trade  unions 
as  such  were  not  due,  as  is  often  alleged,  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
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Labour  caucus,  but  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  Australasian  legis¬ 
lators  to  relieve  the  unions  from  the  anomalous  and  dangerous 
position  of  exercising  collective  action  without  possessing  collective 
responsibility.  We  hear  much  of  the  privileged  position  of  these 
labour  guilds ;  but  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  in  most  of  the 
Australian  States  trade  unions,  if  they  have  more  power,  have  con¬ 
siderably  less  irresponsible  freedom  than  in  Great  Britain.  In 
Australia,  before  this  process  of  legislation  began,  it  was  generally 
held  that  at  Common  Law  trade  unions  were  still  liable  to  be 
dealt  with  as  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  ;  that  they  had  no 
legal  status,  and  as  in  England  before  the  decision  in  the  Taff 
Vale  case,  it  was  accepted  that  their  funds  could  not  be  seized  in 
execution,  nor  could  the  union  be  rendered  amenable  either  by 
civil  action  or  criminal  proceedings  for  the  torts  of  its  officials, 
servants,  or  individual  directors.^  By  our  Trades  Disputes  Act 
the  unions  have  been  placed  supra  legem  in  this  respect,  and  are 
not  liable  for  any  injury  they  may  commit,  either  collectively  or 
through  their  agents.  This  legislation  has  not  been  adopted  or 
imitated  by  any  of  the  Australasian  States.  The  majority  cf 
them  have  taken  a  different  line.  They  encourage  the  workman, 
and  in  some  cases  even  go  far  to  compel  him,  to  treat  with  his 
employers  by  and  through  his  union,  sometimes  even  going  the 
length  of  authorising  their  industrial  courts  to  sanction  preferential 
employment  for  trade-union  members.  On  the  other  hand  they 
give  the  society  a  legal  form  and  clotlie  it  with  definite  legal  respon¬ 
sibility.  Thus  the  New  South  Wales  Industrial  Arbitration  Act 
of  1901  requires  all  trade  associations  to  register  as  “Industrial 
Onions,”  under  rules  which  prescribe  proper  conditions  of  man¬ 
agement  and  a  strict  separation  of  the  funds  used  for  political  and 
benefit  purposes  from  those  devoted  to  purely  “industrial”  pur- 
ix)ses.  These  latter  are  liable  to  legal  process,  and  to  attachment 
for  payment  of  penalties  incurred  for  breaches  of  the  Arbitration 
Acts.  An  industrial  union,  legally  incorporated,  is  able  to  enter 
into  contracts  upon  the  security  of  its  corporate  funds.  This,  says 
Mr.  Wise,  necessarily  involved  the  further  grant  of  power  to  an 
industrial  union  to  sue  its  members  for  arrears  of  subscriptions  as 
a  joint-stock  company  can  sue  its  shareholders  for  calls.  But  it  is 
not  a  limited  company ;  under  some  of  the  statutes  the  fines  and 
penalties  incurred  by  the  union  can  be  recovered  from  individual 
members  if  the  corporate  funds  are  insufficient.  The  rules  and 
regulations  of  an  industrial  union  are  subject  to  the  supervision 

(1)  See  the  interesting  chapters  in  The  Commonwealth  of  Auetralia  (London : 
Pitman  and  Sons,  1909)  by  the  Hon.  B.  R.  Wise,  K.C.,  who  was  from  1899  to 
1904  Attorney-General  of  New  South  Wales,  and  had  a  large  share  in  shaping 
the  industrial  legislation  of  that  State. 
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of  the  Kegistrar,  who  is  empowered  to  cancel  the  registration  if 
they  do  not  contain  the  provisions  prescribed  by  the  Act  for  proper 
administration,  and  if  membership  is  not  made  reasonably  open 
to  all  bona-fide  workers  at  the  trade. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  an  Australian  union  has  a  definite 
legal  status  and  incurs  legal  liabilities.  Its  rules  and  accounts 
are  subject  to  official  inspection ;  it  can  be  deprived  of  its 
privileges  if  its  administration  is  irregular ;  it  cannot  turn  itself 
into  a  close  corporation  or  a  labour  club ;  it  can  make  contracts 
and  be  sued  for  damages.  If  it  takes  a  vote  of  its  members,  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain  how  the  vote  is  conducted  and  what  are  the 
qualifications  of  the  voters.  Compare  all  this  with  the  position 
of  an  English  trade  union,  which  makes  such  rules  at  it  pleases, 
admits  members  on  any  terms  it  thinks  fit,  may  allow  boys  or 
other  unqualified  persons  to  take  part  in  its  ballots,  can  be  run 
by  a  secret  committee  of  delegates  and  labour  leaders,  and  is 
protected  by  statute  from  pecuniary  liability  for  its  own  actions. 

The  system  of  State  intervention  and  compulsory  arbitration 
which  prevails  in  the  Australian  States  and  New  Zealand  is 
based  upon  the  sound  fundamental  conception  that  .i  strike  is 
like  a  war,  essentially  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  expedient,  and 
an  injury  to  the  common  welfare.  All  parties  accept  the  pro¬ 
position  that  it  is  a  misfortune  which  ought  to  be  prevented 
by  all  possible  means..  The  idea  crystallised  in  the  Australian 
mind  after  the  great  labour  upheavals  of  1890  and  1891.  In  the 
latter  year  the  colonies  were  assailed  by  the  first  example  of  a 
really  national  strike.  The  strike  was  engineered  by  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Labour  Federation,  and  was  in  the  first  instance  levelled  at 
the  wool  trade  at  the  instigation  of  the  Shearers’  Union.  As  the 
pastoralists  refused  to  yield,  the  labour  unions  called  out  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Australian  coastal  fleets,  and  thereby 
endeavoured  to  paralyse  the  maritime  trade  of  Australia,  on 
which  the  import  of  coal  and  the  whole  industrial  activity  of  the 
country  depended.  They  threatened  that  they  would  “jam  every 
vessel  in  Australia  to  the  waterside,”  and  for  a  time  they  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  Federation  was  exceedingly  pow'erful.  It  in¬ 
cluded  nearly  all  the  trade-unionist  working  men  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent ;  it  was  well  supplied  with  funds,  and  it  was  extremely 
well  organised.  In  a  short  time  no  fewer  than  50,000  men  were 
out  on  strike,  and  the  loss  in  wages  was  estimated  at  about 
T400,000,  figures  which  would  have  to  be  multiplied  by  ten  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  conditions  of  Great  Britain.  Communica¬ 
tions  and  transport  were  almost  paralysed.  Foreign  trade  was 
suspended,  the  farmers  could  not  bring  their  wool  to  market,  and 
the  great  capital  cities  were  for  some  days  deprived  of  their  gas 
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supply  and  threatened  with  famine.  This  roused  public  opinion 
which  had  at  the  outset  been  rather  inclined  to  favour  the  men 
in  their  demands  for  better  terms  from  employers  who  had  taken 
up  a  very  stilf  and  unyielding  attitude.  The  people  imperatively 
called  upon  the  State  Grovernments  to  employ  all  force  at  their 
disposal  to  repress  disorder  and  maintain  the  free  circulation  of 
commodities.  Special  constables,  aided  by  mounted  infantry 
from  the  rural  districts,  forced  passages  for  the  boycotted  goods 
between  the  ships  and  the  railway  termini.  The  new  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  disorder  which  occurred  were  promptly  and  severely 
repressed.  As  steamer  after  steamer  was  loaded  and  discharged 
in  safety  at  the  wharves,  the  ranks  of  the  unionists  thinned,  and 
after  a  fortnight’s  struggle  the  leaders  of  the  strike  surrendered 
unconditionally,  and  the  employers  gained  a  complete  victory. 
The  result  was  due  as  much  as  anything  else  to  the  promptitude 
with  which  the  Government  swore  in  special  constables  in  Sydney 
and  Melbourne,  and  in  other  places  allowed  the  employers  to 
organise  a  force  for  the  defence  of  their  own  property. 

The  chief  elfect  of  the  outbreak  was  to  create  a  strong  popular 
sentiment  against  the  strike  as  a  weapon  of  industrial  warfare. 
The  labour  unions,  beaten  in  the  held,  turned  to  politics  and 
organised  the  Labour  party,  which  has  ever  since  held  the 
balance,  and  frequently  obtained  office,  in  the  various  States  or 
the  Commonwealth  ;  and  both  Labour  and  Capital  were  agreed 
that  State  intervention  and  State  regulation  must  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  destructive  methods  wffiich  inflicted  enormous 
loss  and  injury  upon  the  whole  economic  structure  of  the  country. 
The  Labour  party  demanded  compulsory  conciliation  and  arbitra¬ 
tion  under  legal  authority,  and  the  community  at  large  acquiesced 
in  the  claim.  The  history  of  Australian  legislation  during  the 
past  twenty  years  is  largely  made  up  of  attempts  to  reduce 
this  theory  to  practice.  One  colony  after  another,  and  the 
Commonwealth  itself,  has  passed  a  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
intended  to  repress  strikes  and  to  cause  labour  disputes  to  be 
adjusted  if  possible  by  agreement  under  public  sanction,  and  in 
the  last  resort  by  the  awards  of  special  legal  tribunals. 

The  fundamental  provision  of  most  of  these  statutes  is  that  a 
strike  or  a  lock-out  is  illegal  when  other  means  are  provided  for 
settling  disputes.  Thus  the  Commonwealth  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act  of  1904  enacts  that  “No  person  or  organisation 
shall  on  account  of  any  industrial  dispute  do  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  lock-out  or  strike  under  a  penalty  of  ^£1,000,”  and 
declares  that  “any  organisation  of  employers  or  employees  which 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  compliance  with  the  demands  of  any 
employers  or  employees,  orders  its  members  to  refuse  to  offer  or 
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accept  employment,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  lock-out  or  strike 
as  the  case  may  be.”  The  Industrial  Disputes  Act  of  1908  not 
only  enacts  severe  penalties  against  persons  engaging  in  a  strike 
or  a  lock-out,  hut  is  especially  severe  against  the  instigators  of 
such  transactions,  and  makes  them  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a 
period  of  twelve  months  without  the  option  of  a  fine.  A  meeting 
of  two  or  more  persons  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  instigating, 
aiding,  directing,  or  prompting  any  lock-out  or  strike  in  respect 
of  a  “necessary  commodity,”  or  of  the  trans])ort  services  of  the 
State  in  relation  to  such,  is  declared  to  be  an  unlawful  assembly, 
the  participators  in  which  are  liable  to  imprisonment  for  twelve 
months.  “Necessary  commodities”  in  this,  and  in  the  Acts  of 
various  other  States,  include  the  provision  of  gas,  water,  light, 
milk,  meat,  the  sale  of  coal,  and  the  services  of  railw’ays  and 
tramways,  and  other  public  means  of  transport. 

The  Acts  by  which  the  strike  and  lock-out  are  vetoed  arrange 
other  means  for  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes.  These 
vary  in  the  different  States.  New  Zealand  set  the  precedent 
of  establishing  compulsory  arbitration  courts,  and  the  example 
has  been  followed  in  New  South  Wales  and  other  colonies. 
The  President  of  the  Court  is  a  judge  of  the  highest  tribunal 
in  the  Commonwealth  or  the  State,  and  is  provided  with 
assessors  chosen  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  He  has  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  any  dispute  over  wages  and  conditions  of  service  referred 
to  him  jointly  by  the  parties,  but  he  is  also  empowered  to  call 
them  before  him  on  the  application  of  the  Government,  or,  if  he 
thinks  proper,  on  his  own  initiative.  It  is  his  duty  in  the  first 
instance  to  get  the  parties  to  come  to  terms  by  voluntary  agree¬ 
ment,  and  when  such  agreement  has  been  made  and  filed,  it 
has  the  force  of  law,  and  must  be  carried  out  by  both  employers 
and  employees  under  penalties  which  can  be  enforced  in  the 
ordinary  way  before  a  magistrate.  Failing  agreement,  the  judge, 
after  hearing  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  makes  the  award,  and 
fixes  the  schedules  of  rates  which  he  considers  best  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  industry.  This  schedule  is  binding 
usually  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  any  attempt  to  disturb 
it  by  a  strike  or  a  lock-out  can  be  punished,  in  some  cases  by 
imprisonment,  or  by  fines  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as 
£1,000  upon  the  employer,  or  filO  and  £20  upon  the  individual 
workman.  Three  points  are  worth  noting;  first,  that  under 
several  of  the  Acts  the  Industrial  Court  may  decree  a  preference 
in  favour  of  the  employment  of  trade  union  workmen  ;  secondly, 
that  the  funds  of  the  unions  are  themselves  liable  for  breaches  of 
the  Act ;  thirdly,  that  in  case  the  union  funds  are  not  sufficient 
to  pay  the  amount  levied  by  the  Court,  the  penalties  may  be 
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recovered  pro  rata  from  the  individual  members  themselves.  A 
few  cases  have  occurred  in  Australia,  and  a  large  number  in  New 
Zealand,  in  which  the  costs  have  been  recovered  under  an  order 
of  the  Court  from  the  individual  workmen. 

In  England  too  much  weight  has  been  attached  to  the  com¬ 
pulsory  side  of  Australasian  labour  legislation  and  too  little  to  the 
voluntary  and  conciliatory  side.  The  Wages  Boards  and  Concilia¬ 
tion  Boards  are  as  characteristic  as  the  Industrial  Arbitration 
Courts,  and  in  at  least  one  of  the  States  they  are  much  more 
important.  Both  in  New  Zealand  and  in  New  South  Wales 
(under  the  Act  of  1908),  the  dispute  must  be  referred  to  Boards 
of  Conciliation,  jointly  representing  employers  and  employees  in 
the  first  instance.  The  Board  can  make  a  determination  to 
regulate  the  industry,  but  an  appeal  is  allowed  to  the  Industrial 
Court,  which  is  also  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the 
award  of  the  Board.  In  New  Zealand  this  system  is  now 
thoroughly  established,  and  apparently  in  much  better  working 
order  than  in  the  Commonwealth ,  though  it  would  seem  that  the 
punitive  powers  of  the  Court  have  to  he  exercised  pretty  fre¬ 
quently.  In  Victoria  the  system  of  Wages  Boards  holds  the  field, 
and  fhough  there  is  in  this  State  also  a  Court  of  Industrial 
Appeals,  its  powers  are  seldom  required  to  be  exercised.  Appeals 
to  the  Court  from  the  Boards  are  rare.  Up  to  1910,  the  Court 
of  Industrial  Appeals  had  heard  only  seven  appeals  from  “deter¬ 
minations”  of  Wages  Boards.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  In 
Victoria  no  lock-out  in  a  trade  in  resistance  to  a  Wages  Board 
determination  has  been  recorded. 

Strikes  do  occur,  hut  they  are  infrequent.  That  of  the  journey¬ 
men  bakers  in  1907  was  the  first  strike  of  importance  which  had 
taken  place  in  Victoria  for  ten  years.  This,  however,  it  is  worth 
noticing,  was  not  a  strike  against  a  decision  of  a  Wages  Board, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  Court  of  Industrial  Appeals  altering 
a  determination  of  the  Special  Board  for  the  Trade.  The 
Bread  Board  had  raised  the  wages  of  the  men  from  10s.  to 
£2  14s.  a  week.  The  employers  appealed,  and  the  Court  reduced 
the  wages  to  £2  10s.  again.  The  union  called  out  the  men,  and 
the  employers  gave  way  after  the  strike  had  lasted  only  three 
days.  One  or  two  other  labour  disputes  have  had  a  similar  issue. 
But  on  the  whole  the  immunity  of  Victoria  from  strikes  is  verv 
remarkable,  and  is  claimed  by  its  legislators  as  an  emphatic  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  value  of  the  Wages  Board  system.  One  of  its  essen¬ 
tial  features  is  that,  in  contradistinction  to  the  principle  which 
prevails  elsewhere  in  the  Colonies,  it  does  not  work  through 
trade  unions,  but  recognises  individuals.  “ATI  worl^mt  fthare  alihf 
in  the  advantages  of  Wages  Boards,  and  no  special  inducements 
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are  offered  to  trade  unionists  to  submit  to  the  restraints  and  bear 
the  cost  of  organisation.  Victorian  trade  unions  are  in  conse¬ 
quence  comparatively  few  and  weak.  The  contrast  in  this  respect 
with  New  South  Wales  is  very  significant.  In  190*2  there  were 
59,500  trade  unionists  in  New  South  Wales.  Four  years  later  these 
had  increased  to  87,000.  In  Victoria  in  the  same  year  (1906)  only 
8,820  of  the  working  class  were  members  of  a  trade  union.”  ^  The 
Boards  have  fixed  minimum  wages  in  several  trades,  and  the 
results  are  admitted  to  be  extremely  beneficial,  especially  in  those 
industries  in  which  female  labour  is  extensively  employed.  They 
have  put  an  end  to  sweating,  and  have  ruled  out  the  starvation 
wages  too  often  paid  in  Victoria  twenty  years  ago. 

The  success  of  the  Joint  Boards  has  led  to  their  partial  adoption 
in  other  Slates.  But  in  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand 
and  in  the  Commonwealth  Acts  which  deal  with  inter-State 
lab(nir  regulation,  more  weight  is  attached  to  the  powers  of  fixing 
wages  and  conditions  vested  in  the  Industrial  Courts  presided 
over  by  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  or  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
clothed  with  full  judicial  authority.  The  first  of  the  Acts  con¬ 
stituting  these  Courts  was  passed  in  New^  Zealand  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Pember  Beeves  in  1894,  and  it  has  since  been  followed 
by  others,  with  more  stringent  provisions,  in  New*  South  Wales 
and  Western  Australia  and  in  the  Federal  Parliament.  Their 
general  drift  is  to  provide  that  when  an  industrial  agreement 
cannot  be  arrived  at  voluntarily,  it  shall  be  compulsorily  referred 
to  the  Arbitration  Tribunal.  The  Court  may  fix  both  a  “fair  and 
reasonable  ”  wage,  and  a  minimum  rate,  and  it  may  also  appoint 
a  board  to  fix  special  rates  for  persons  unable  to  earn  the  pre¬ 
scribed  minimum.  It  may  impose  penalties  either  upon  indi¬ 
vidual  employers  and  workmen,  or  upon  associations  and  unions 
of  either  class.  It  may  make  a  “common  rule”  whereby  it  can 
extend  its  award  in  a  particular  case  so  as  to  include  the  whole 
industry  affected  by  the  proceedings.  The  High  Court  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  has  severely  limited  the  application  of  the  “common  rule” 
method,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales  has  gone 
far  to  render  the  preference  which  may  be  granted  to  trade 
unionists  nugatory.  But  the  Acts  generally  have  similar  objects, 
which  are  to  substitute  legal  proceedings  for  industrial  warfare, 
to  leave  wages  and  labour  conditions,  when  the  parties  are  unable 
to  settle  them  by  voluntary  agreement,  to  be  determined  by 
judicial  arbitrators,  to  place  impediments  in  the  way  of  strikes  and 
lock-outs,  and  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  these  anti-social  acts 
on  the  individuals  or  organisations  concerned  in  them. 

No  one  can  contend  that  this  system  has  altogether  fulfilled  the 
(1)  Wise,  op.  cit.,  p.  319. 
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expectations  of  those  who  laid  its  foundations,  or  that  it  is 
working  without  friction  and  difficulty.  The  whole  subject  can 
be  examined  in  brief  in  the  Parliamentary  Paper  on  Strikes  and 
Lock-outs  (Cd.  6,081),  lately  prepared  by  the  Labour  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Bcrd  of  Trade,  which  gives  a  brief  summary  of 
the  various  Acts,  and  indicates  how  far  up  to  the  present  it  may 
be  said  to  have  succeeded.  The  return  includes  extracts  from 
the  Eeport  on  Wages  Boards  and  Industrial  Arbitration  Acts  in 
Australia,  which  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Ernest  Aves  for  the 
information  of  the  Home  Secretary.  Speaking  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Act  of  1901,  Mr.  Aves  says,  “The  Act  contains  stringent 
provisions  forbidding  strikes,  but,  as  it  is  temperately  put  by  a 
correspondent,  these  have  been  found  not  to  be  effective.  The 
great  majority  of  strikes  have  occurred  only  among  coal  miners 
and  certain  unions  representing  unskilled  labourers,  such  as  coal 
lumpers  and  wharf  labourers.  Of  these  there  have  been  several, 
and  the  Act,  weakened  by  delays,  uncertainty,  and  errors,  has, 
in  connection  wdth  these  classes  of  men,  on  several  occasions 
proved  almost  a  dead  letter.” 

It  must  be  noted  that  an  influential  section  of  Australian 
opinion  is,  and  was  always,  angrily  hostile  to  the  w^hole  movement. 
One  may  turn  to  the  book  of  Senator  St.  Ledger,^  a  prominent 
Queensland  politician,  for  a  severe  indictment  of  the  whole 
system  which  the  author  regards  as  a  general  result  of  the 
degradation  and  demoralisation  which  Socialism  and  the  Labour 
party  have  introduced  into  Australian  politics.  Both  Mr.  St. 
Ledger’s  pages  and  those  of  the  Government  Report  teem  with 
examples  of  cases  in  which  the  awards  of  the  Arbitration  Courts 
have  been  rendered  nugatory  by  the  difficulties  of  enforcing  them. 
Thus,  in  1906  the  slaughtermen  of  New  Zealand  demanded  an 
increase  of  25s.  per  hundred  for  slaughtering  sheep,  though  they 
were  already  earning  from  £5  to  ^7  a  week.  The  strike,  which 
was  in  defiance  of  the  Arbitration  Court’s  award,  lasted  five 
weeks.  The  Government  prosecuted  the  men.  The  Court  held 
that  there  was  no  power  to  enforce  payment  of  fines  for  such 
breaches  of  the  Act,  but  this  ruling  was  upset  on  appeal,  and  the 
Government  w^ere  empowered  to  collect  the  fines.  The  men, 
however,  refused  to  pay,  and  the  Government  did  not  venture  to 
imprison  them  in  default.  At  a  mass  meeting  of  employees  in 
the  Broken  Hill  Mines,  New  South  Wales,  held  on  October  18th, 
1908,  the  following  declaration  was  made  by  the  chairman  : — 

“  The  idea  of  the  new  political  union  was  to  get  an  agreement  and  register 
it  and  the  hnnd-fde  unions  of  the  Barrier  [i.e.,  Broken  Hill]  would  have 
no  voice  in  it.  Those  irresponsibles  would  have  the  agreement  made  a 


(1)  A II -ft rail nn  Fyorinlixm ,  by  A.  St.  Ledger  (London,  1909). 
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common  rule.  A  strike  was  the  only  remedy  he  could  see  in  connection 
with  the  matter.  Wade’s  Act  [the  amended  Arbitration  Act  of  New  South 
Wales]  said  they  must  go  to  gaol  if  they  struck.  Well,  the  sooner  they 
were  all  in  gaol  the  better;  but  no  Government  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
would  dare  to  put  the  6,000  men  on  the  lino  of  lode  in  the  Barrier  in  gaol.” 

Though  a  large  body  of  strikers  cannot  be  sent  to  prison  en 
masse,  their  organisers  and  ringleaders  can  be,  and  are,  pro¬ 
ceeded  against.  In  1902  Western  Australia  passed  a  Concilia¬ 
tion  and  Arbitration  Act  prohibiting  strikes  and  lock-outs. 
Many  strikes  and  lock-outs  have  since  occurred  in  the  State, 
and  as  a  rule  no  action  is  taken  by  the  authorities  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  the  prohibiting  clauses.  But  in  July,  1910, 
the  Perth  electric  tramway  employees  ceased  work  in  violation 
of  an  award  of  the  Arbitration  Court.  Proceedings  were  taken 
under  the  Act  of  1902,  a  conviction  was  secured,  and  four  of 
the  men  were  fined.  The  secretary  of  the  trade  union  published 
advertisements  in  a  Perth  newspaper  warning  the  men  not  to 
accept  employment  on  the  terms  offered  by  the  company,  under 
the  Arbitration  Court’s  award.  He  was  prosecuted  and  sentenced 
to  a  fine  of  T50  or  in  default  two  months’  hard  labour. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Act  completely  broke  down  over  a  dispute 
in  the  saw  mill  industry  in  1907.  Mr.  Aves’  remarks  on  this 
point  are  significant.  “In  this  (the  timber)  industry,  affecting 
some  3,000  men,  an  award,  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  private 
negotiations  and  of  proceedings  before  the  Court,  had  been  made 
the  day  before  my  arrival  and  the  sequel,  the  non-acceptance  of 
the  award  largely  because  the  minimum  for  the  lowest  paid 
grades  was  fixed  at  7s.  3d.  a  day ;  the  fresh  negotiations ;  the 
cessation  of  work  ;  the  opening  of  a  fund  for  women  and  children — 
all  the  procedure  of  an  industrial  conflict  carried  on  without 
disorder  or  violation  of  any  kind,  were  uppermost  in  men’s  minds. 
The  breakdown  of  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  seemed 
to  many  to  require  no  further  demonstration  :  an  unpalatable 
award  had  been  rejected,  and  the  penalty  clauses  of  the  Act, 
except  perhaps  in  exercising  a  hidden  restraining  influence,  and  in 
helping  to  ensure  freedom  from  any  approach  to  violence,  were  left 
unused.  The  daily  occurrences  reported  in  the  Press,  save  for 
the  ineffectual  prohibition  some,  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the 
strike  of  the  raising  and  distribution  of  strike  funds,  reflected 
indeed  the  practical  negation  of  the  Act.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
labour  the  point.  The  course  of  this  particular  dispute,  which 
even  in  March,  1908,  although  the  men  have  long  since  resumed 
work  under  provisional  conditions,  has  not  reached  its  final  stages, 
is  a  simple  but  conclusive  illustration  of  the  fact  that  up  to  the 
present  time  the  way  has  not  been  discovered  by  which  the 
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repudiation  of  an  award  by  any  considerable  body  of  men,  even 
when  they  take  combined  and  official  action,  can  in  a  democratic 
country  be  either  effectually  prevented  or  punished.”  It  must  be 
added  that  the  law  courts  in  Australia  have  shown  a  general 
tendency  to  interpret  the  laws  against  strikes  wherever  possible  in 
favour  of  the  strikers.  In  November,  1904,  the  coal  trimmers 
at  Newcastle  demanded  double  pay  for  working  on  a  day  which 
their  union  alleged  to  be  a  holiday,  but  which  the  law  held  to 
be  an  ordinary  day.  The  proprietors  refused  to  give  the  extra 
pay,  and  the  men  then  walked  out,  leaving  the  ships  hung  up  at 
the  wharves.  The  Court  served  an  order  on  the  men  to  resume 
work.  Against  this  order  the  men  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State.  That  tribunal  ruled  that  the  Arbitration  Court  had 
no  power  to  make  men  work  if  they  did  not  wish  to  work. 

But  there  are  plenty  of  cases  where  breaches  of  the  Acts  have 
been  enforced  by  criminal  process.  In  New  Zealand  men  and 
unions  are  constantly  being  fined  for  striking  in  defiance  of  an 
award  or  in  order  to  prevent  a  reference  to  the  Court.  In 
Australia  the  most  interesting  case  is  connected  with  the  Industrial 
Disputes  Act  of  New  South  Wales,  1908,  which  enacts  further 
limitations  upon  lock-outs  and  strikes,  and  provides  for  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Wages  Boards  appointed  jointly  by  employers  and 
employees,  or  in  default  by  the  Government,  from  which  boards 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  Industrial  Court.  The  Act  was  applied  in  the 
great  strike  of  coal  miners  which  broke  out  in  October,  1909,  and 
involved  directly  some  ten  thousand  to  twelve  thousand  persons, 
and  indirectly  the  wdiole  industry  of  New  South  Wales.  On 
November  30th  the  Government  threatened  to  put  the  penal 
clauses  of  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act  into  force,  and  announced 
its  determination  to  appoint  a  Wages  Board.  Four  days  later 
the  Board,  composed  of  three  members,  with  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  chairman,  was  constituted.  The  following 
day  Peter  Bowling,  the  chief  strike  leader,  and  two  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  the  following 
day  leave  was  granted  to  the  Government  by  the  Industrial  Court 
to  prosecute  fifteen  union  officials  and  other  persons  on  the  same 
charge.  On  December  16th  a  Bill  adding  drastic  amendments  to 
the  Industrial  Disputes  Act  was  introduced  and  passed  at  a  single 
sitting.  Further  arrests  were  reported,  and  the  prosecution  of 
fifteen  union  officials  began  on  December  21st.  Three  days  later 
the  strikers  authorised  delegates  to  approach  the  mine  owners 
,  with  a  view  to  settlement.  On  December  30th  thirteen  out  of 
the  fifteen  officials  prosecuted  under  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act 
were  fined  £100  each  or  two  months’  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour.  On  January  4th  application  was  made  to  prosecute 
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Peter  Bowling  and  three  others  under  a  section  of  the  new 
Amending  Act,  which  makes  it  penal  to  promote  strikes  in  con¬ 
nection  w'ith  the  supply  of  necessaries. 

Bowling  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  twelve  months 
with  hard  labour,  and  three  of  his  companions  each  to  eight 
months’  imprisonment,  and  a  little  later  Bowding  and  others 
received  further  sentences  under  the  conspiracy  charge.  The 
result  of  these  strong  measures  was  a  successful  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  Wages  Board  and  representatives  of  the  colliery  pro¬ 
prietors  and  the  miners,  and  then  a  ballot  of  the  men,  which 
gave  a  heavy  majority  in  favour  of  returning  to  work.  In  this 
case,  then,  the  Acts  were  certainly  not  abortive;  nor  were  they 
in  a  strike  of  iron  workers,  accompanied  by  rioting,  which  took 
place  at  Lithgow  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  A  hundred  and 
eight  of  these  strikers  were  fined  in  amounts  ranging  from  one  to 
four  guineas,  and  the  secretary  of  the  "Federated  Iron  Workers 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  two  months. 

As  to  the  general  working  of  the  Acts  of  1901  and  1908,  the 
State  Labour  Bureau  of  New  South  Wales  made  the  following 
remarks  in  its  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1909  :  “The 
Act  has  already  lived  down  the  bitter  hostility  of  a  section  of  the 
trade  unions,  the  majority  of  them  having  already  applied  for  the 
appointment  of  Wages  Boards  to  determine  rates  of  wages  and 
conditions  of  labour  in  their  particular  industries.  The  opinion 
is  fast  gaining  ground  in  industrial  circles  that  greater  benefits 
are  likely  to  accrue  from  the  operations  of  the  Act  than  could  be 
expected  from  the  methods  of  the  strike.  Strikes  are  rarely 
successful  in  obtaining  all  that  is  demanded.  Settlements  have 
generally  been  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  and  that  only  after 
bitter  suffering  among  the  women  and  children  dependent  on  the 
strikers.  How  different  is  the  quiet  and  orderly  process  of  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  Wages  Board !  No  loss  of  work  to  employees,  no 
dislocation  of  industries,  and  in  the  result  in  most  cases  better 
terms  obtained  than  could  accrue  from  a  strike.  Nor  is  this  all. 
There  are  many  of  the  smnller  and  less  compact  industries  in 
which  the  operatives  could  hope  for  nothing  whatever  from  a 
strike,  even  if  such  could  be  brought  about.  The  Industrial 
Disputes  Act  is  therefore  likely  to  play  a  most  important  part  in 
the  future  in  preventing  and  settling  all  kinds  of  industrial  dis¬ 
turbances.”  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  rather  unfortunate  commentary 
on  this  statement  that  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  issue  of  favour¬ 
able  testimony  to  the  effects  of  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act  of 
1908,  the  great  coal  strike  broke  out  and  it  became  necessary  to 
pass  another  Act  containing  much  more  severe  provisions  in  a 
single  day.  Nor,  apparently,  do  the  employees  entirely  concur 
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with  the  opinion  of  the  Government  department,  for  Mr.  Ernest 
Aves’s  report  contains  an  extract  from  a  statutory  declaration 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Miners’  Federation  asking  for  cancellation 
of  the  registration  of  their  union,  in  which  they  say  :  “Since  the 
Arbitration  Act  came  into  operation  there  have  been  incessant 
trouble  and  friction  between  the  employers  and  the  members  of 
this  Federation,  a  great  deal  more  so  than  before  the  said  Act 
came  into  operation.  A  strong  feeling  exists  on  the  part  of  the 
said  union  that  compulsory  arbitration  as  a  method  of  settling 
disputes  is  impracticable  under  present  industrial  and  economic 
conditions.”  A  statement  by  Mr.  Justice  Heydon,  the  second 
President  of  the  New  South  Wales  Arbitration  Court,  is  also 
worth  quoting  : — 

“There  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  of  thought  in  the  public  mind  as  to 
the  objects  to  be  obtained  by  the  introduction  of  compulsory  arbitration  in 
industrial  matters.  .  .  .  Properly  speaking,  however,  the  objects  aimed  at 
are  (1)  the  prevention  of  sweating,  and  (2)  the  prevention  or  limitation  of 
strikes  and  lockouts.  .  .  .  The  second  object  of  compulsory  industrial 
arbitration  is  much  more  difficult  of  attainment.  To  forbid  strikes,  and 
compel  industrial  disputants  to  come  to  a  court,  and  to  clothe  that  court 
with  power  to  regulate,  by  a  compulsory  decree,  the  conditions  that  prevail 
in  every  industry  in  which  the  parties  are  unable  to  agree  of  themselves, 
is  to  intrude  into  a  totally  different  sphere.  If  there  are  weak  classes  likely 
to  be  imposed  upon,  and,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  sweated,  and 
to  whom  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  just  that  a  fair  living  wage  should  be 
awarded,  there  are  also  strong  unions  able,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
tribunal,  to  win  for  themselves  terms  which  rise  as  far  above  a  fair  living 
wage  as  those  of  the  sweated  classes  fall  below  it.  To  take  away  from  those 
men  the  weapon  of  the  strike,  and  to  impose  upon  them  the  compulsion 
of  a  peaceful  award  is  to  enter  at  once  upon  difficulties  of  the  gravest 
character.” 

Similar  testimony  in  favour  of  the  system  and  against  it  might 
bo  adduced  from  other  competent  authorities.  It  shows  that 
Australasian  opinion  is  still  divided  upon  the  merits  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  either  employers,  workmen, 
or  the  general  public  are  completely  content  with  the  existing 
body  of  legislation  on  the  subject.  Yet  I  do  not  think  that  any 
responsible  group  in  politics  would  venture  to  propose  its  repeal, 
or  that  the  public  in  any  of  the  States  would  be  in  favour  of  going 
back  to  the  conditions  in  regard  to  labour  disputes  and  industrial 
bargaining  which  prevailed  twenty  years  ago.  On  the  whole, 
opinion  seems  to  be  crystallising  in  favour  of  the  New  South 
Wales  and  New  Zealand  arrangement,  the  combination  of 
Judicial  Arbitration  with  Wages  Boards ;  the  rates  being  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  first  instance  by  the  joint  councils  of  employers  and 
employees,  with  an  appeal  to  the  legal  tribunal.  The  procedure 
has  outlived  some  of  its  earlier  difficulties.  It  had  to  contend  at 
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first  with  many  adverse  decisions  by  the  judges  of  the  State 
Supreme  Courts  and  the  Federal  High  Court,  who  took  a  very 
lawyer-like  view  of  the  subject  and  insisted  on  finding  some  of 
the  essential  provisions  of  the  Acts  “unconstitutional,”  thereby 
depriving  the  Arbitration  Judges  of  the  powers  they  had 
obviously  been  intended  by  the  Legislature  to  possess ;  so  that,  as 
Mr.  Justice  Hey  don  said,  the  action  of  the  Court  was  paralysed, 
and  “its  operations  narrow'ed  almost  to  vanishing-point.”  An¬ 
other  serious  obstacle  was  the  dislike  felt  to  the  entire  scheme 
of  arbitration  and  conciliation  by  agitators  like  Mr.  Tom  Mann, 
who  were  seeking  to  graft  upon  Australian  Socialism  the  ideas 
of  European  Syndicalists.  Most  of  the  responsible  Labour 
leaders  in  Australian  politics  are  Socialists,  who  endeavour  to 
extend  the  application  of  communal  control  in  the  industrial 
sphere.  The  Syndicalist  really  dislikes  State  Socialism  as  much 
as  any  old-fashioned  Benthamite.  He  does  not  want  State 
regulation  and  supervision,  nor  the  readjustment  of  economic 
relations  in  the  general  interest  of  the  community.  He  prefers 
the  direct  and  anarchic  method  of  the  Labour  revolt.  The  most 
formidable  of  recent  Australian  strikes,  such  as  that  of  the  New¬ 
castle  miners  already  referred  to,  were  promoted  by  Syndicalist 
agitators  w^ho  were  hostile  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Arbitration 
Laws,  and  wished  to  bring  them  to  the  ground. 

All  this  Australian  legislation  must  be  regarded  as  experi¬ 
mental.  Australians  themselves  hold  their  minds  in  suspense 
upon  it,  and  are  very  uncertain  as  to  its  merits ;  though  in  New’ 
Zealand,  I  think,  the  general  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  system. 
It  cannot  be  said,  even  in  New  Zealand,  that  it  has  abolished 
strikes,  and  in  Australia  there  is  abundant  industrial  unrest  which 
legislation  does  not  check.  In  Brisbane  during  the  past  few 
weeks  there  has  been  a  most  formidable  general  strike  promoted 
by  the  Tramwaymen’s  Union,  with  “sympathetic”  strikes  in 
other  cities.  The  Brisbane  men  were  bound  by  an  inter- State 
agreement,  under  the  Commonwealth  Industrial  Act,  to  refer  all 
disputes  to  a  Conciliation  Board  and  not  to  strike  under  a  heavy 
penalty.  Nevertheless,  the  men  insisted  on  coming  out,  and  for 
some  days  held  up  the  whole  locomotion  and  retail  trade  of 
Brisbane.  In  the  end  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Federal 
•Arbitration  Court,  which  decided  in  favour  of  the  men.  The 
case  is  not  yet  finished,  for  the  employers  have  lodged  an  appeal 
to  the  High  Court  of  Australia  on  the  ground  that  the  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Court  was  acting  ultra  vires.  This  affair  has  been  brought 
forw’ard  both  in  Australia  and  in  this  country  as  a  notable  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  tyranny  of  the  trade  union  “bosses”  and  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  compulsory  conciliation  system.  But  it  at  least 
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shows  that,  however  aggravated  a  quarrel  may  he,  and  however 
violent  the  attitude  of  its  promoters,  it  can  be  removed  with  very 
little  delay  to  the  legal  tribunals.  It  would  be  rash  to  affirm  that 
the  Australasian  precedent  has  been  sufficiently  successful  to  call 
for  hasty  imitation  by  other  and  more  complex  communities. 
But  with  all  its  defects  it  is  an  honest  attempt  on  the  part  of 
perhaps  the  most  democratic  communities  in  the  world,  and 
those  in  which  labour  has  more  political  power  than  any¬ 
where  else,  to  substitute  industrial  peace  for  industrial  conflict, 
and  to  transfer  the  struggle  from  the  factory  and  the  mine  to 
the  law-court  and  the  council-chamber.  And,  though  it  is  true 
that  the  Arbitration  Acts  have  not  abolished  the  strike,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  have  at  any  rate  effected  a  great  deal. 
The  strikes  which  occur  are  nearly  always  local  and  sporadic. 
Fifty  or  a  hundred  men  in  a  particular  factory  may  refuse  con¬ 
ciliation  in  spite  of  the  law,  or  “come  out”  in  defiance  of  an 
award  of  the  Court ;  but  the  law  has  created  an  atmosphere  which 
is  completely  adverse  to  strikes  on  a  great  scale.  A  general 
strike  of  coal  miners  or  railway  men  would  be  so  palpably 
illegal  that  no  Government  would  be  able  to  endure  it  for  a 
week  without  bringing  to  bear  all  its  resources  to  terminate 
the  conflict,  and  public  opinion  would  be  absolutely  on  the  side 
of  the  executive.  Instead  of  fumbling  in  the  dark  and  holding 
abortive  conferences  with  masters  and  men,  the  Ministry  would 
at  once  be  able  to  put  the  law  in  motion,  and  insist  on  carrying 
the  disputants  before  a  properly  constituted  tribunal ,  which  would 
deal  with  the  matter  with  full  authority.  Pending  the  award  it 
would  be  illegal  for  any  trade  union  to  call  out  its  members,  or 
for  any  body  of  employers  to  dismiss  them.  The  Australian 
laws  may  have  fallen  very  far  short  of  the  ideal  of  rendering 
the  strike  entirely  obsolete ;  but  they  make  a  conspiracy  against 
the  whole  industry  of  the  nation  impossible,  and  provide  an  easy 
method  of  counteracting  an  attempt  at  bringing  about  economical 
revolution  by  putting  intolerable  pressure  upon  the  country  at 
large.  And,  at  the  same  time,  they  do  give  some  security  that 
labour  shall  be  able  to  obtain  fair  remuneration  from  capital 
without  extorting  it  by  forcible  and  ruinous  expedients.  The 
judicial  fixing  of  wages,  the  penalising  of  strikes  and  lock-outs, 
and  compulsory  arbitration,  are  links  in  a  chain,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  is  possible  to  drop  one  without  abandoning  the 
others. 


Sidney  Low. 
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The  mental  attitude  of  the  Opposition  to-day  is  that  of  an  army 
which  is  waiting  for  the  first  shot  to  be  fired  in  the  final  and 
probably  victorious  stage  of  a  prolonged  campaign.  So  often 
had  great  opportunities  been  missed  or  the  best  conceived  plans 
miscarried,  so  often  had  inevitable  dissension  been  bred  among 
the  corps  commanders,  that  the  temper  of  the  rank  and  file,  while 
no  less  determined,  had  become  last  summer  apathetic  or  despon¬ 
dent,  and  sometimes  desperate.  Such  is  the  natural  frame  of  mind 
of  armies  which,  after  prolonged  struggles  against  great  odds,  can 
only  put  to  their  credit,  save  casual  victories,  a  general  gain  of 
ground  and  a  series  of  successful  and  well-fought  rear-guard 
actions.  There  is  nothing  so  trying  to  one’s  moral  as  w'earing 
an  enemy  down  by  sheer  pertinacity — for  if  one  gets  “moral 
successes”  the  other  side  get  all  the  spurious  encouragement 
which  even  Pyrrhic  victories  excite.  From  all  these  feelings 
the  Peninsular  army  which  fell  back  on  Torres  Vedras  must  have 
suffered  severely,  until  the  final  victorious  advance  was  begun. 

As  difficulties,  dissensions,  and  disasters  begin  to  thicken  in 
an  ever-growing  cloud  round  the  Ministry,  the  Opposition  is 
making  ready  to  sally  out  from  its  defensive  lines  at  the  sound  of 
the  bugle  of  victorious  hope.  During  the  next  few  months  we 
shall  be  in  a  whirlwind  of  action  :  labour  difficulties  at  home, 
foreign  threats  abroad,  ominous  stirrings  and  violent  anti-Home 
Rule  riots  in  Ulster,  scenes  and  suspensions  in  the  House,  divisions 
in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  Coalition,  and  fierce  Opposition  attacks 
on  the  spoliation  of  the  Welsh  Church  and  the  disintegration  of 
the  Union,  a  steady  and  perhaps  an  explosive  growth  of  popular 
feeling  against  the  Government.  Signs  and  portents  of  this 
kind  may  well  turn  the  heads  and  deflect  the  judgment  of  the 
most  experienced  of  Opposition  members.  To  such  a  frame  of 
mind  the  shortest  road  to  the  destruction  of  the  Ministry  may 
appear  not  only  the  best  one — as  it  is — but  to  be  identical  with 
the  path  which  leads  to  a  secure  tenure  of  office — which  it  is  not. 
It  is  one  thing  to  give  one’s  opponent  a  crushing  but  temporary 
defeat ;  it  is  another  to  push  him  out  of  the  field  with  such  a 
finality  that  he  cannot  resurrect  himself  for  more  than  a  decade. 
Mr.  Gladstone  inflicted  the  first  kind  of  defeat  on  Mr.  Disraeli 
in  1881,  as  Disraeli  had  done  on  him  in  1874 ;  it  was  the  second 
kind  of  disaster  which  Liberalism  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
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Unionist  leaders  in  1886.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  the 
demand  even  as  high  as  this.  The  question  which  must  be  put 
to  the  Unionist  chiefs  is  this  :  Have  they  matured  a  plan  of 
campaign  which,  apart  from  the  immediate  hurly-burly  of  a 
fierce  opposition  to  Ministers,  is  likely  to  give  them  a  solid  and 
sufficient  majority  in  the  next  House  of  Commons?  Have  they 
conceived  a  programme  which  is  likely  to  be  sufficiently  popular 
with  the  party  and  the  country  to  ensure,  apart  from  the  faults 
of  the  Government,  both  their  return  to  office  and  their  secure 
tenure  of  that  office  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time?  Have  they 
considered  that  the  sins  of  the  Government  will  not  long  survive 
in  popular  memory  its  own  demise?  Have  they  taken  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  secure  that  the  revolt  against  Ministers  spells  a  vast 
increase  in  the  Unionist  poll  and  not  a  tremendous  accretion,  as 
in  Germany,  to  the  forces  of  a  more  or  less  revolutionary 
Socialism?  In  a  word,  have  the  general  staff,  to  continue  the 
military  metaphor,  got  a  thoroughgoing  plan  of  campaign  mapped 
out  in  their  minds,  or  are  they  going  into  the  struggle  in  that 
spirit  of  fighting  the  enemy  wherever  you  find  him  for  as  long 
as  you  can  stand  up,  which  is  so  admirable  in  the  private  soldier 
and  so  dangerous  in  the  leader? 

All  these  questions  must  of  necessity  be  addressed  to  the  chiefs, 
because  they  are  the  only  people  who  can  answer  them.  The 
ordinary  member  of  the  party  is  not  primarily  concerned  with 
strategy.  He  will  march  on  the  sound  of  the  cannon  if  he  is 
worth  his  salt;  and  he  will  defer,  rightly  enough,  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  ultimate  eventualities  until  the  powder  smoke  has  cleared 
from  the  field  of  action.  But  the  general  direction  of  the  march 
and  the  attack  must  be  based  on  a  broader  conception  than  that 
bred  of  battle-fever.  It  is  for  the  chiefs  to  consider  the  ultimate 
issues  of  the  campaign — nor  do  I  for  a  moment  believe  that  they 
will  fail  in  their  function.  Circumstances  have,  however, 
thrust  on  the  new  leader  momentous  decisions  at  a  critical  and 
exciting  time.  Eesponsibility  has  not  been  given  the  time  to 
turn  round.  The  fresh  commanders  came  in  two-thirds  of  the 
way  through  the  campaign  without  a  war-staff  to  face  new  and 
strange  eventualities.  The  very  facts  which  give  the  party  the 
hope  of  victory  are  in  their  essence  new.  They  must  think  for 
a  moment  before  the  shock  of  conflict  obliterates  all  but  the 
necessities  of  immediate  battle. 

The  factors  for  consideration  are  both  immense  and  complex. 
They  comprise  the  nature  and  composition  of  their  own  party, 
the  weaknesses  of  the  Government  position ,  the  temper  of  various 
sections  of  the  electorate  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
our  relations  with  our  Colonies,  our  position  in  Europe. 
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Of  these  factors  the  most  important  and  the  most  closely 
related  are  those  of  the  currents  of  opinion  in  tlie  party  and  the 
currents  of  opinion  outside.  The  connection  is  obvious  :  an 
Opposition  on  the  verge  of  victory  cannot  be  out  of  touch  with 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  country  at  any  given  moment ;  if  it 
were  it  would  not  be  on  the  edge  of  triumph  but  on  the  verge 
of  another  defeat  or  a  precarious  tenure  of  office. 

What  then  are  the  main  outlines  of  popular  feeling,  and  how 
far  are  they  being  responded  to  by  the  Unionist  party?  If  the 
two  states  of  feeling  can  be  proved  to  be  identical  the  future  of 
the  Opposition  is  assured ;  if ,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  any 
grave  divergence  between  the  two  factors.  Unionism  will  not 
score  a  notable  win,  and  at  best  must  be  content  with  a  success 
which  will  in  essence  contain  within  it  the  seeds  of  a  proximate 
failure. 

It  is  not  in  reality  very  difficult  to  diagnose  the  various  forms 
of  electoral  dissatisfaction  which  are  threatening  Ministers  with 
a  Liberal  1906.  (1)  In  the  first  place,  the  English  counties, 

except  in  the  extreme  north  and  in  the  east,  are  irrevocably 
hostile.  The  agricultural  labourer  has  come  out  with  increas¬ 
ing  vehemence  in  favour  of  a  patriotic  policy.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  Limehouse  campaign,  whatever  its  success  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  areas,  was  a  disastrous  failure  in  the  counties.  The  attack 
on  the  Lords  was  unpopular  in  the  areas  which  knew  them  best. 
So  far  from  checking  the  elan  of  the  Tariff  movement  as  it  did 
in  the  towms,  it  intensified  the  general  conception  of  national 
solidarity  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Tariff,  by  robbing  the  Free 
Traders  of  their  last  remnants  of  moral  influence.  Henceforward 
they  w^ere  regarded  as  mere  cosmopolitan  wreckers  and  plun¬ 
derers,  devoid  of  the  vestige  of  a  claim  to  serious  statesmanship 
or  rational  patriotism.  The  counties,  then,  will  support  the 
Unionist  party  at  the  next  general  election  with  an  increased 
majority.  They  will  expect  in  return  that  the  next  Government 
will  do  its  duty  by  the  Empire,  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the 
Lords,  and  that  in  the  Tariff  Bill  and  in  other  respects  they  will 
pay  a  reasonable  attention  to  rural  views  and  interests.  They 
will  also  expect  a  drastic  amendment  of  the  Insurance  Bill,  which 
has  served  to  confirm  them  in  their  dislike  of  the  Lloyd-Georgian 
methods  and  policies. 

(2)  The  second  great  section  of  opinion  which  is  prepared,  or 
is  preparing,  to  support  the  next  Unionist  Administration  is  that 
commonly  known  by  the  term  “the  middle  classes.”  It  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  less  a  class  than  a  view;  politically  it  may  com¬ 
prise  anyone  from  a  manufacturer  making  £3,000  a  year  to  a 
clerk  earning  £150,  or  a  foreman  making  his  £3  to  £4  a  week. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  wherever  this  type  of  opinion  has  been  abso¬ 
lutely  predominant,  as  in  the  less  central  districts  of  London, 
it  has  been  unflinchingly  Unionist — certainly  since  1908.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  always  contained  within  its  ranks, 
especially  in  the  north,  a  sufficient  proportion  of  Liberals  to  make 
a  Liberal  victory  possible  in  any  seat  which  contains  a  large 
admixture  of  other  political  points  of  view.  But  of  late  a  change 
has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  Liberal  middle  classes,  as  South 
Manchester  proved  conclusively.  They,  too,  are  turning  against 
the  Government,  and  will  either  abstain  or  vote  Tory. 

The  main  inclination  of  this  class  of  view  leans  towards  a 
quiet  security,  or  an  increased  prosperity  in  the  business  of  the 
country ;  its  main  dislikes  are  directed  to  risky  policies,  revolu¬ 
tionary  speeches,  too  much  Government  interference,  disturb¬ 
ances  of  the  peace,  and  to  any  ideas  which  on  the  surface  savour 
much  of  a  pronounced  novelty.  To  put  the  matter  slightly 
differently,  an  idea  to  suit  them  must  neither  be  too  old  nor  too 
new — it  must  be  just  middle-aged.  It  is  this  type  of  mentality 
which  supported  Walpole  till  near  the  close  of  his  career,  followed 
Palmerston  all  through  his  life,  and  found  its  ideal  of  the  states¬ 
man  in  the  later  phases  of  Lord  Salisbury.  For  Bolingbroke 
it  had  no  use,  though  it  was  finally  conquered  by  the  genius  of 
Disraeli.  It  is  neither  Tory  nor  Badical,  but  Conservative  or 
Whig ;  it  is  patriotic  without  being  imaginative ;  it  is  some¬ 
times  selfish  without  being  brutal ;  it  will  reject  with  equal 
impartiality  the  dictates  of  the  profoundest  wisdom  and  the 
suggestion  of  the  most  scatter-brained  folly.  This  tempera¬ 
ment  has  had  enough  of  the  extravagances  of  the  Chancellor. 
The  majority  of  its  representatives  have  long  disliked  botli 
him  and  his  methods.  The  powerful  minority  which  out  of 
its  loyalty  to  Liberalism  and  its  desperate  desire  to  save  the 
jiarty  at  any  cost  acquiesced  in  the  Budget  campaign  of  1909, 
has  reached  the  end  of  its  patience  with  the  Parliamentary 
treatment  of  the  Insurance  Bill,  and  with  the  general  failure  of 
the  Government  to  secure  any  kind  of  political  and  economic 
stability.  It  feels  that  the  coal  strike  is  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay 
for  Limehouse.  To  use  once  more  an  old  phrase,  “peace  at  any 
price  ’’  is  the  motto  of  the  middle  classes,  and  in  their  view  peace 
can  best  be  secured  by  the  return  of  a  Unionist  Government  to 
power. 

t3)  The  sudden  and  tremendous  turnover  of  Scotland  in  favour 
of  T^nioriism  is  in  the  main  a  symptom  of  the  reaction  of  middle- 
ilass  Ijiberalism  against  the  new  Socialist-Badical  doctrines  of 
Ministers.  Scotland  has  always  been  Badical  in  the  Victorian 
sense  of  the  term.  It  was  shaken  out  of  its  Badicalism  by  the 
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Home  Kiiie  Bill  of  1886  ;  it  is  now  being  shaken  out  of  its  Eadical- 
Socialism  by  three  years  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  domination. 
Unionism  is  here  getting  deferred  returns.  The  notorious 
Budget,  which  optimists  declared  would  have  the  same  effect  on 
the  lowlands  as  it  had  on  Lord  Kosebery,  produced  very  little 
effect.  Once  again  it  was  accepted  as  a  nasty  way  of  getting  a 
Government  which  was  still  fairly  popular  out  of  a  very  hopeless 
situation.  The  Scotch  have  taken  time  to  think,  and  they  are 
no  longer  sufficiently  keen  to  maintain  a  Liberal  Government  in 
office  to  put  up  with  the  Socialists,  the  Nationalists,  or  the 
infliction  of  the  Insurance  Bill.  The  main  proof  of  this  conten¬ 
tion  must  be  sought  in  the  figures  of  recent  Scotch  bye-elections, 
where  it  is  clear  that  a  great  mass  of  Liberal  opinion  abstained 
from  voting.  This  opinion  could  not  vote  Liberal  and  would 
not  vote  Tory. 

(4)  The  only  class  whose  general  tendency  is  still  difficult  to 
diagnose  is  that  of  the  big  employers  of  labour,  and  the  big 
contributors  to  the  party  funds.  While  the  banking  interest  has, 
in  spite  of  its  theoretical  objection  to  Tariff  Reform,  remained 
on  the  whole  Tory  in  sentiment,  the  great  employers  have  since 
1906  rallied  to  the  Liberal  side.  For  this  they  have,  of  course, 
been  paid  in  peerages  and  titles  galore,  and,  indeed,  from  this 
point  of  view,  money  is  far  more  profitably  expended  on  the 
Liberal  than  it  ever  can  be  on  the  Tory  side.  None  the  less.  Sir 
Charles  Macara  and  his  friends  appear  to  have  had  enough  of 
his  Majesty’s  Government.  They  sucked  one  orange  dry  from 
1886  to  1906  and  threw  it  away ;  they  have  now  done  with  orange 
number  two,  which  they  have  enjoyed  since  that  date;  they  are 
now  probably  quite  willing  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the 
next  heir  to  the  political  throne.  If,  as  is  rumoured,  the  Tory 
party  is  short  of  money,  it  can  no  doubt  obtain  substantial  sums 
from  these  prospective  converts,  but  it  will  in  the  long  run  have 
to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  the  accommodation.  The  tendency  is 
impossible  to  diagnose,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  price  rather  than 
of  principle.  A  Liberal  capitalist  who  would  stomach  Lime- 
house  and  kicks  at  the  Insurance  Bill  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  not  worth  buying  even  on  a  falling  market.  The  goods 
are  too  perishable.  Liberalism  has  made  itself  nothing  but  a 
medium  for  the  conversion  of  cash  peerages  into  Budget  League 
posters  deriding  the  peerage.  The  new  Toryism  will  not 
compete  with  Ministers  in  this  particular  line  of  business. 

^5")  The  sound  elements  of  the  monied  classes  are,  indeed, 
concerned  with  the  credit  of  the  nation  rather  than  with  the 
prospect  of  a  baronetcy.  The  reckless  financial  behaviour  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  produced  a  feeling  of  deep 
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uneasiness  in  the  financial  world,  and  the  Unionist  Government 
is  looked  to  to  provide  a  way  out  of  present  evils.  These  interests 
too,  then,  will  join  with  the  middle  classes  in  demanding  from 
the  next  Government  some  kind  of  return  to  the  good  old  days 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  when  the  social  structure  was  not  shaken 
every  few  months  by  some  tempest  of  economic  or  political  dis¬ 
turbance.  That  the  rule  of  Saturn  should  return  will  be  their 
most  forcible  aspiration. 

So  far  the  three  classes  of  the  electorate  whom  we  have  been 
considering  show  no  tendency  to  differ  among  themselves.  Their 
flags  all  set  the  same  way ;  nor  would  the  Unionist  leaders,  if 
they  had  no  other  classes  or  questions  to  consider,  find  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  satisfying  them  wdth  what  is  in  effect  the 
existing  programme  of  the  day.  The  resistance  to  Home  Eule 
and  Disestablishment,  the  re-enactment  of  the  Constitution,  the 
construction  of  a  National  and  Imperial  Tariff,  a  vigorous  effort 
to  improve  our  military  and  naval  forces,  and  an  attempt  to  put 
national  credit  and  business  once  more  on  a  secure  foundation, 
are  all  proposals  which  w'ould  command  their  hearty  support. 
But  unfortunately  for  the  simplicity  of  the  problem,  there  is  an¬ 
other  vast  class  of  the  community  whose  adhesion  to  Unionism 
for  a  number  of  years  is  an  essential  condition  precedent  to  the 
establishment  of  a  stable  Unionist  administration. 

The  industrial  working  classes  are  in  a  state  of  ferment.  The 
failure  of  economic  Cobdenism  to  secure  either  cheap  food,  or 
high  w'ages,  or  steady  employment,  has  thrown  the  masses  back 
on  the  more  revolutionary  forms  of  trades  unionism.  That  the 
movement  is  economic  rather  than  political  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  carried  out 
behind  the  backs  and  without  the  consent  of  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  of  Labour. 

While  these  leaders  have  displayed  their  usual  indifference  to  all 
practical  methods  of  social  reform,  and  have  been  busy  in  playing 
the  Coalition  party  game  wuth  the  Tjiberals  and  Nationalists,  a 
new  type  of  agitator  of  the  Syndicalist  type  has  arisen  among 
the  masses,  who  have,  after  six  years  of  bitter  experience,  lost  all 
faith  in  the  Parliamentary  method.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  Syndicalist  idea  of  politics  has  been  substituted  in  the  minds 
of  the  great  majority  for  Parliamentary  ideas  of  politics.  It  is 
absurd  to  suggest  that  the  great  mass  of  the  working  classes,  even 
in  South  Wales,  have  imbibed  revolutionary  doctrines.  Such 
conceptions  are  utterly  foreign  to  the  British  character  in  the 
mass — a  character  which  takes  violent  action  not  because  It 
believes  in  the  abstract  idea  of  violence  as  a  method  good  in  itself, 
but  because  some  very  real  and  pressing  grievance  drives  it  from 
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its  ordinary  stolid  passivity.  It  is  no  use  saying  that  agitation  is 
caused  solely  by  the  agitators.  Agitations,  like  poets,  are  born 
and  not  made.  Just  as  the  germs  of  cholera  can  only  take  hold 
when  sanitary  conditions  of  life  are  thoroughly  bad,  so  the  ground 
must  have  been  carefully  prepared  by  very  real  grievances  before 
the  revolutionary  can  say  an  effective  word.  He  may  shape  the 
movement  and  drive  it  far  from  its  ultimate  origins ;  he  cannot 
make  it.  The  feelings,  then,  of  the  industrial  working-classes  are 
that  Liberalism  has  failed  to  supply  them  with  the  only  thing  they 
really  wanted.  This  disappointment  has  been  intensified  by  the 
language  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  not  only  sug¬ 
gested  to  them  that  Parliamentary  Liberalism  was  on  the  verge 
of  giving  them  economic  security  and  reasonable  conditions  of  life, 
which  must  be  the  natural  aspiration  of  every  class,  but  also  that 
it  was  only  necessary  to  say  “Down  with  the  Lords,”  or  “Curse 
the  landlords,”  or  “Tax  the  Capitalist,”  and  the  whole  thing 
would  be  done.  The  Chancellor  has  therefore  not  only  aroused  a 
dangerous  temper,  but  he  has  done  something  worse.  He  has 
failed  to  satisfy  the  passions  which  he  has  aroused.  The  trouble, 
then,  is  due  at  bottom  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the  day,  and 
it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  it  is  so  dangerous  to  the  future 
of  any  party  which  declines  to  recognise  the  fact.  Political  orgies 
like  those  of  1906  pass  away  quickly  into  equally  violent  reactions. 
They  are  as  a  rule  things  of  the  mind,  not  things  of  the  material 
world,  things  which  will  endure  until  the  state  of  the  material 
world  changes.  Unless,  then,  it  can  be  proved  that  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  the  facts  w'hich  caused  labour  unrest  will  pass 
away  in  the  course  of  a  year,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  next 
Unionist  administration  will  have  to  face  precisely  similar  diffi¬ 
culties  to  those  which  their  predecessors  have  failed  to  deal  with 
so  disastrously.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  short  of  some 
drastic  action  the  natural  causes  which  created  dear  food,  static 
wages,  and  chronic  unemployment  are  going  to  disappear  as  by 
a  wave  of  a  magician’s  wand  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  Tories 
are  back  in  power?  The  rise  in  prices  is  a  world  movement, 
which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  is,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
likely  to  be  a  permanent  one.  It  is  in  the  main  the  result  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  modern  industrialism.  Unionism,  then,  will  be 
confronted  with  a  large  section  of  its  followers  crying  out  for 
nothing  but  repose,  economy,  and  industrial  peace,  while  another 
large  section  of  its  electoral  supporters  will  be  demanding 
insistently  drastic  changes  in  the  social  and  economic  world, 
changes  many  of  which  in  their  very  essence  imply  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  national  money.  By  a  further  stroke  of  irony,  if  those 
demands  for  change  are  not  gratified  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
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the  other  section,  then  that  section  will  not  get  the  industrial 
peace  and  commercial  prosperity  that  it  so  ardently  desires. 

It  is  necessary  to  assume  in  this  connection  that  the  industrial 
districts  will  vote  Tory  this  time.  If  they  do  not,  if  they  prefer 
the  Socialists,  cadit  quaestio,  for  there  will  be  no  Unionist 
G-overnment  to  face  any  problems.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
reaction  against  the  Government  has  gone  so  far  that  a  tremendous 
anti-Liberal  vote  is  assured.  The  Labour  party  have  ruined  them¬ 
selves  with  their  close  association  with  Ministers,  while  the 
extreme  Socialists  are  not  organised  for  electoral  purposes,  and 
do  not  really  believe  in  the  utility  of  the  Parliamentary  method  at 
all.  In  any  case,  the  official  Opposition,  particularly  a  great  and 
historic  party  like  ours,  is,  unless  it  does  something  incredibly 
foolish,  practically  bound  to  sweep  into  its  net  the  great  bulk  of 
the  anti-Ministerial  reaction. 

The  writer  has  described  at  some  length  the  currents  of  opinion 
in  the  country.  How  far,  then,  is  the  Unionist  party  in  its 
various  phases  in  touch  with  these  various  currents?  It  may,  I 
think,  be  said  with  truth  that  it  is  in  touch  with  all  of  them,  but 
that  fact,  ex  hypothesi,  though  it  makes  a  majority  certain,  doe.s 
not  make  that  majority  any  more  composite  or  less  divided  in 
certain  of  its  views  than  are  the  electors  who  returned  it  to  power. 
It  is  then  unnecessary  to  describe  with  any  detail  the  ideas  of  the 
various  types  of  members  which  go  to  make  up  the  modern 
Unionist  party.  They  have  already  been  described  in  their  more 
embryonic  form  as  the  classes  and  ideas  which  exist  in  the 
electorate.  In  the  first  place,  county  members  represent  very 
adequately  the  average  opinion  of  the  counties.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  they  are  not  there  to  legislate  for  the  counties  alone,  or 
in  those  great  external  or  Imperial  matters  on  which  the  whole 
party  is  agreed,  but  when  they  come  to  industrial  questions  some 
of  them  find  themselves  more  in  sympathy  with  the  view  of  the 
middle-class  industrial  electorate ;  others,  and  these  the  minority, 
and  the  higher  Tories,  have  perhaps  more  sympathy  with 
questions  affecting  the  condition  of  the  people,  both  in  the  town 
and,  for  that  matter,  in  the  country  too.  The  Scotch  members 
also,  except  in  the  case  of  Land  Beform,  where  their  views  are 
undoubtedly  tinged  with  Radicalism,  will  incline  to  agreement 
with  the  less  progressive  section  of  the  party.  There  remains, 
then,  the  member  for  the  big  industrial  centres,  who  will  come 
back  to  power  a  vastly  stronger  factor  in  the  Unionist  ranks  than 
he  has  been  for  the  last  two  Parliaments.  The  disproportion 
between  county  and  industrial  representation,  which  has  been  so 
crippling  to  Unionism  in  the  Opposition,  will  have  disappeared. 
Instead  there  will  come  back  to  Westminster  a  great  army  of 
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Tory  members  from  all  the  great  towns  and  industrial  counties  of 
England  and  the  Lowlands.  They  will  be  swept  in  by  a  tidal 
wave,  knowing  well  that  the  wave  will  recoil  as  quickly  as  it  has 
advanced,  dragging  them  hack  to  disaster  in  the  undertow,  unless 
they  can  do  something  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  which  have  placed 
them  in  power.  It  is  clear  that  these  men  wdll  not,  and  cannot,  be 
submissive  to  the  behests  of  the  other  section  in  the  party  if  those 
behests  imply  a  policy  of  static  or  reactionary  Conservatism, 
which  would  lose  them  in  a  year  or  two  the  support  to  which  they 
owed  their  seats.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  so  give 
way,  what  would  be  the  consequence?  Nothing  but  the  appear¬ 
ance,  without  the  reality,  of  party  unity  would  have  been  gained 
at  the  cost  of  making  the  party  no  longer  representative  of  the 
country.  The  inevitable  disaster  which  would  overtake  them 
might  be  postponed,  but  could  not  be  avoided. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  if  this  analysis  is  in  any  way  correct, 
and  it  really  can  hardly  be  disputed,  the  problem  which  confronts 
the  new  leaders  is  not  altogether  a  simple  one.  Their  task  is  first 
of  all  to  make  a  real  unity  of  compromise  and  agreement  in  the 
form  of  a  common  programme,  and  in  the  second  place  to  be 
sure  that  the  result  of  the  programme  is  of  the  kind  to  keep  them 
in  the  good  offices  of  the  people.  Failure  to  achieve  either  of 
these  ends  means  not,  perhaps,  defeat  at  the  election,  hut  the 
throwing  away  of  the  chance  the  Chancellor  has  given  us,  and  the 
missing  of  the  greatest  opportunity  that  Toryism  has  had  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  to  state 
a  problem  is  easy,  but  to  solve  it  is  difficult. 

The  writer  is  prepared  to  outline  the  programme  which  ought  to 
satisfy  all  the  various  currents  of  opinion  inside  the  party,  and 
combine  them  into  a  solid  whole,  while  at  the  same  time  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  various  demands  which  are  certain  to  be  made  on  the  next 
administration  by  the  various  sections  of  their  supporters. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Unionist  party  possesses  one  enormous 
advantage  over  the  Coalition  :  it  is  absolutely  united  on  four-fifths 
of  its  programme.  It  is  a  mere  accident  of  circumstance  which 
has  forced  the  fifth  part,  which  is  the  industrial  condition  of  the 
people,  into  a  prominence  which,  if  not  dealt  with  firmly  and 
adequately,  must  threaten  either  the  unity  of  the  party  or  the 
existence  of  its  next  Government.  We  can  thus  pass  over  lightly 
the  great  bulk  of  the  party  programme  of  resistance  to  Home  Eule 
and  Disestablishment,  and  of  our  naval  and  military  policy,  of 
Tariff  Eeform  and  Imperial  preference,  and  the  need  for  a  recon¬ 
stituted  Second  Chamber  with  adequate  powers.  Here  there  is 
not  the  faintest  shadow  of  divergence  in  the  T^nionist  ranks.  It 
is  the  fashion  of  the  more  reputable  Liberal  papers  to  cling  to 
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the  idea  that  there  still  exists  a  considerable  body  of  Unionist 
free  trade  opinion.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  believe  it  themselves, 
but  they  use  it  as  a  kind  of  final  consolation  for  the  approaching 
collapse  of  Cobdenism  and  of  the  whole  system  of  which  it  was 
the  basis.  Nor  is  there  likely  to  be  any  serious  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  settlement  of  the  Upper  Chamber  question,  and  in  getting  a 
policy  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Upper  Chamber  suitable  to  all 
sections  of  Unionist  opinion.  It  is  then  solely  on  the  question  of 
Social  Beform,  both  in  the  counties  and  in  the  industrial  centres, 
that  there  can  be  any  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  on  this  vital  point  that  the  main  energy  and  political 
foresight  of  the  leaders  ought  to  be,  and  I  think  will  be,  directed. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  more  concrete  form,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  Tariff  Bill  wall  absorb  the  whole  energies  of  the  party 
during  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament,  and  that  that  Bill 
will  be  enthusiastically  supported,  with  about  two  distinguished 
exceptions,  by  the  w'hole  rank  and  file  of  the  party.  It  will  be 
supported  not  only  out  of  a  firm  conviction,  which  has  grown 
stronger  year  by  year,  that  the  tariff  is  essential  to  our  continued 
industrial  progress,  to  the  stability  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  this 
country,  and  to  any  real  hope  of  placing  Imperial  unity  on  a  firm 
and  sound  foundation,  but  because  it  will  receive  the  strong 
approval  of  every  section  of  the  electorate,  both  in  the  towns  and 
in  the  counties.  If  from  a  purely  business  point  of  view  Tariff 
Beform  has  been  demanded  mainly  for  the  industrial  interests,  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  in  its  Imperial  aspect  it  would  receive  a 
greater  measure  of  support  from  the  country  districts.  It  will 
only  then  be  necessary  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  agricultural 
interests  in  the  Bill  to  secure  the  unqualified  assent  both  of  the 
party  and  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Another  session  clearly 
must  be  allocated  to  setting  the  Constitution  on  its  legs  again,  and 
to  abolishing  once  for  all  the  methods  by  which  the  Prime  Minister 
can  utilise  the  Boyal  Prerogative  for  the  purpose  of  passing  any 
measure  into  law  against  the  will  of  the  Upper  Chamber.  The 
Upper  house  must,  in  a  word,  retain  the  power  of  appealing  to 
the  people  either  by  dissolving  itself,  or  by  dissolving  the 
Commons.  But  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  pledge  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Parliament  Bill  will  only  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  reconsti¬ 
tution  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  might  in  all  probability  come  to 
mean  that  neither  step  can  be  undertaken  until  towards  the  end 
of  the  next  Parliament.  For  if,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  the  new  Upper  Chamber  contains  within  it  any 
element  of  election.  Ministers  will  he  compelled  to  dissolve  on 
bringing  that  new  electorate  into  existence.  It  appears  then  that 
the  work  of  the  first  session  and  of  the  last  session,  or  the  last 
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session  but  one,  can  be  foretold  with  some  precision,  and  will  be 
undertaken  by  an  absolutely  united  party,  but  it  would  be,  indeed, 
1  poor  tribute  to  Unionist  hopes  if  a  two-year  tenure  of  office 
should  be  the  limit  of  our  aspirations,  and  our  programme  consist 
of  nothing  but  Alpha  and  Omega.  It  is  true  that  in  every  year 
a  large  amount  of  time  would  have  to  be  allocated  to  the  periodical 
revision  of  the  tariff,  to  army  reform,  and  to  the  work  of  setting 
our  navy  in  a  position  of  unassailable  supremacy.  But  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  other  sessions  of  a  Parliament,  which  on  its 
return,  as  it  almost  certainly  will  be  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
must  be  expected  to  run  to  the  limits  of  its  full  term  ?  There  can 
be  only  one  answer  to  the  question  ;  it  must  be  devoted  to  measures 
affecting  directly  the  condition  of  the  people.  It  is  not  only  that 
these  questions  are  urgent,  so  urgent  that  they  thrust  out  of  the 
popular  mind  most  of  those  kinds  of  issues  which  were  dominant 
in  British  politics  up  till  1906,  but  their  urgency  will  be  pressed 
on  the  attention  of  the  Government  by  the  clamour  of  great 
sections  of  public  opinion.  The  Tariff  in  itself  is,  of  course,  a 
measure  vitally  affecting  the  good  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation, 
and  during  the  first  session  of  Parliament  the  demand  for  Social 
Reform  will  be,  to  use  the  cant  phrase,  satisfied  by  Tariff  Reform. 

But  in  the  second  session  the  demand  for  some  measure ,  whether 
immediately  connected  with  the  Tariff  or  not,  to  deal  with  the 
most  pressing  evils  of  life  as  it  exists  in  our  great  towns  to-day 
will  become  urgent,  if  not  irresistible.  In  a  word,  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  time  played  the  deaf  adder  there  would  be  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  same  industrial  unrest  which  perturbs  us  to-day,  and 
in  two  years  from  the  time  of  the  opening  of  Parliament,  if  not 
earlier,  there  would  begin,  as  in  1908,  a  run  of  bye-elections 
against  the  Ministry.  Recent  experience  has  shown  us  how  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  it  is  to  check  a  rot  of  this  kind  when  once 
it  sets  in,  nor,  one  may  be  sure,  would  the  Opposition  remain 
idle.  Anyone  who  has  studied  with  care  the  methods  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  knows  perfectly  well  that  his  unbridled  eloquence 
will  not  be  devoted  to  a  frontal  assault  on  a  popular  Tariff  Bill. 
He  may,  indeed,  pick  out  the  hard  cases  and  back  them  with  a 
few  academic  speeches  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  really  genuine 
Cobdenites,  but  his  main  attack  will  be  of  a  totally  different  char¬ 
acter.  He  will  devote  himself  to  proving  not  that  Protection  is 
bad  in  itself,  but  that  it  is  good  only  for  the  manufacturer. 
Nothing  will  make  any  headway  against  the  orgy  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  we  may  expect,  except  the  firm  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
electorate,  a  conviction  only  to  be  secured  by  practical  action  and 
legislation,  that  the  Unionist  party  is  really  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  that  accusations  of  this  kind  are  brought 
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in  party  malice  and  not  founded  on  a  substratum  of  fact.  It 
is  precisely  at  this  moment  that  the  allocation  of  work  for  the 
second  session  will  become  of  primary  importance.  If  it  is  not 
used  for  a  moderate,  careful,  and  resolute  attack  on  some  of  the 
evils  which  have  long  been  waiting  on  the  political  convenience  of 
the  present  Government,  the  faith  of  the  people,  even  in  the  tariff, 
and  certainly  in  the  Unionist  party,  will  be  shaken,  and  shaken 
badly. 

It  is  not  as  if  there  was  any  difficulty  in  finding  subjects  for 
legislation.  The  perpetual  log-rolling  of  the  Coalition  joined  to  the 
apathy  and  impotence  of  the  last  three  years  of  Unionist  Govern¬ 
ment  wdien  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  left  the  Cabinet,  has  left  us 
plenty  of  arrears.  There  is  housing,  always  the  special  sphere  of 
Toryism,  as  the  Unionist  defeat  of  the  Government  on  Sir  A.  S. 
Boscawen’s  Housing  Bill  proved  last  month.  There  is  Poor 
Law  Keform,  which  for  three  years  now  since  the  report  of  the 
Boyal  Commission  has  been  thrust  into  the  background  while  the 
C!oalition  intrigue  with  a  series  of  disruptive  measures  which  can 
benefit  no  single  living  being.  Beyond  this  the  whole  system 
of  local  and  Imperial  taxation  has  long  been  in  urgent  need  of 
revision,  and  so  gigantic  is  the  task  that  this  in  itself  would  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  session.  This  would  be  certainly  true  if 
the  sitting  of  Parliament  is  reduced,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  a  period 
of  the  year  which  allows  the  permanent  officials  to  do  their 
preparatory  work  properly. 

But  when  all  these  problems  have  been  dealt  with  they  will  not, 
with  the  exception  of  Tariff  Beform,  have  touched  the  real  centre 
of  the  problem  :  the  wages,  the  steady  employment,  and  the  cost 
of  livelihood  of  the  wage-earning  classes.  Here  the  needs  of  the 
time  are  not  denied  by  any  student  of  social  conditions.  Cheaper 
food,  a  gradual  increase  in  wages,  and  a  more  permanent  hope  of 
employment,  are  the  only  solutions  for  industrial  unrest.  Cheaper 
food  can  only  be  attained  by  an  increase  of  the  wheat-producing 
area — by  a  preference  on  Imperial  wheat,  or  better  still,  by  a 
bonus  on  the  production  of  wheat  within  the  Empire  or  the 
United  Kingdom.  A  more  static  condition  of  employment  can 
again  only  be  reached  by  the  Tariff  system,  which  as  it  is  secures 
the  foreign  workman  against  the  lean  years  of  industry.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  doubted  that  the  boom  which  will  come  to  British  trade 
the  moment  that  the  Tariff  is  introduced  will  result  in  a  leap  up  in 
the  scale  of  wages.  But  when  all  these  improvements  created 
by  the  Tariff  have  been  written  off  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  industrial  masses  will  remain 
content  with  anything  short  of  a  guarantee  that  they  will  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  Tariff,  and  enjoy  them  in  a  permanent  and 
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not  in  a  transitory  form.  In  other  words,  nothing  will  convince 
them  that  the  main  profits  of  the  Tariff  are  not  going  into  other 
pockets  than  their  own  unless  they  receive  a  definite  and  practical 
proof  to  the  contrary.  The  only  proof  which  can  be  given  is  the 
establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  in  all  those  industries  which 
the  Tariff  affects.  It  is  obvious  that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
system  must  be  a  matter  of  time  and  experience — of  a  great  deal 
of  experience  and  of  a  very  long  time  too.  But  in  the  long  run 
Toryism  will  commit  itself,  and  must  commit  itself,  to  the  view 
that  a  decent  wage,  say  of  24s.  a  week  and  upwards,  must  be  secured 
to  every  industrial  worker,  in  the  interests  of  national  health, 
economy,  efficiency  and  security.  It  would  be  a  great  misfortune 
if  the  agitation  of  the  miners,  the  best  pai<f  class  of  workers  in  the 
community,  made  the  country  think  that  the  minimum  wage  ought 
to  start  at  the  top  instead  of  at  the  bottom  of  the  industrial  scale. 
It  would  be  an  even  greater  misfortune  if  the  callous  behaviour  of 
the  aristocrats  of  labour  induced  the  Unionist  party  to  oppose  the 
minimum  wage  on  principle.  The  duty  of  the  Tory  party  is  not 
to  worry  about  votes,  but  to  secure  decent  conditions  of  livelihood 
for  the  classes  who  need  it  most  in  the  general  interests  of  the 
community.  The  minimum  wage  must  be  applied  first  to  the 
lower  grades  of  industrial  life ,  and  must  be  protected  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  by  the  free  use  of  the  Tariff.  It  is  in  the  gradual  extension 
upwards  of  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Trades  Boards  Act  of 
1909  that  the  real  solution  of  our  industrial  difficulties  lies. 

At  the  same  time  the  principle  of  co-partnership  could  be  applied 
with  advantage  to  those  higher  grades  of  industry  which  enable 
a  workman  to  face  the  lean  years,  and  to  those  trades  to  which  the 
application  of  the  principle  is  found  by  experience  to  be  suitable. 
The  conjoined  policies  of  co-partnership  and  of  the  minimum  wage 
would  solve  our  industrial  troubles  if  they  w^ere  resolutely  embraced 
by  the  party  leaders.  Together  they  would  give  the  highly  skilled 
worker  an  incentive  to  increased  industry  while  they  protected 
his  less  highly  endowed  fellow  from  the  lethargy  and  inefficiency 
which  spring  from  hopeless  conditions  and  a  not  unnatural  despair. 
They  would  empty  the  workhouse,  the  asylum,  and  the  infirmary, 
while  they  placed  the  Syndicalist  agitator  in  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  That  Unionism  will  embrace  this  conjoint  solution 
of  the  industrial  problem  is  certain  :  at  least  a  refusal  to  embrace 
it  means  in  the  long  run  an  abdication  of  an  office  which  it  will 
have  proved  itself  incompetent  to  occupy.  We  shall  have  to 
return  to  a  period  of  Lloyd  George  domination  if  we  are  blind  to 
the  facts  of  economic  existence. 

But  if  the  party  must  be  concerned  primarily  with  the  existing 
industrial  conditions  it  must  not  remain  unaware  of  the  wishes 
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and  necessities  of  the  counties.  Here  the  leader,  if  he  is  wise,  will 
draw  a  firm  line.  He  will  say  to  the  party  in  effect  that  the  indus¬ 
trial  representatives  should  have  their  way  in  the  towns,  and  that 
the  agricultural  representatives  should  have  their  way  in  the 
counties.  He  will  refuse  to  allow  county  members  to  apply  their 
views  of  economics  to  industrial  conditions  of  which  they  know 
nothing ;  he  will  equally  refuse  to  allow  urban  members  to  impose 
their  theoretical  views  on  the  agricultural  members  of  the  party. 
He  will  not  allow  the  counties  to  talk  what  is  in  effect  industrial 
Cobdenism,  nor  will  he  allow  the  towns  to  evolve  strange  schemes 
of  “peasant  proprietorship.”  He  will  give  the  towns  what  they 
want — the  Tariff,  a  minimum  wage,  housing.  Poor  Law  Reform, 
and  co-partnership.  He  will  give  the  county  what  it  wants.  Poor 
Law  Reform,  the  Tariff,  a  relief  of  local  taxation.  Rural  Housing, 
an  amendment  of  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  and  the  Jesse  Collings 
Bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant  farmers  who  are  being  displaced 
by  the  Death  Duties  of  the  1909  Budget. 

Everything,  then,  depends  on  the  firmness  of  the  leader  and  a 
spirit  of  accommodation  among  his  follow^ers.  We  all  know  that 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  a  strong  man,  that  he  is  a  leader  who  will  lead. 
It  only  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  various  sections  of  the 
Opposition  will  unite  in  following  him.  If  they  do  not  the  county 
members  will  be  confronted  with  a  proposal  for  a  vast  and 
ridiculous  scheme  for  peasant  proprietorship,  or  for  a  proposal  of 
a  minimum  wage  for  agricultural  labourers,  while  the  industrial 
representatives  of  Toryism  may  find  schemes  essential  for  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  party  blocked  by  a  purely  stupid  county  opposition. 
Sectional  intrigues  in  a  party  or  a  Government  are  always  hateful 
and  never  desirable.  The  waiter  has  no  desire  to  see  the  high 
Tories  of  the  counties  and  the  Tory-democrats  of  the  towns 
engaged  in  forcing  their  common  policy  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Act  and  of  Tariff  and  Social  Reform  on  the  representatives  of 
middle-class  Conservative  constituencies  in  urban  districts  and  the 
less  progressive  county  members. 

Toryism  and  Conservatism  must  embrace  one  another  if  a 
permanent  electoral  triumph  is  to  be  attained.  It  is  for  the  leaders 
to  ensure  that  the  reconciliation  is  effective ;  and  it  is  to  those  new 
leaders  that  most  of  us  look  with  confidence  to  reconcile  the  diver¬ 
gences  within  the  party,  and  to  procure  us  a  lasting  triumph  and 
a  useful  tenure  of  office.  But  the  time  is  short,  and  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  difficulties  till  the  time  of  office  is  come  will  only  intensify 
those  difficulties.  A  refusal  to  face  facts  does  not  lead  to  solving 
problems. 
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It  is  now  known  beyond  doubt  that  there  is  to  be  a  further 
expansion  of  the  German  Navy,  and  this  renewal  of  competition 
is  already,  reacting  upon  neighbouring  Powers.  Thus  the  silent 
bloodless  warfare  is  becoming  more  intense  and  the  strain  is 
increasing  upon  British  taxpayers. 

We  had  a  naval  crisis  three  years  ago.  The  immediate  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  situation  were  surmounted  at  an  added  cost  to  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  nearly  thirty-six  millions 
sterling.^ 

We  are  now  within  sight  of  another  crisis,  far  more  grave  in  its 
character.  The  new  situation  is  one  of  peril  to  the  wffiole  Empire, 
but  the  burden  will  fall  on  the  United  Kingdom.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  this  admittedly  heavy  and  increasing  naval  expendi¬ 
ture  borne  by  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  all  the  British 
peoples,  and  upon  the  other  we  have  the  admission  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  “there  are  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  go  through  their  life  sodden  in  poverty, 
wretchedness,  and  despair.”  This  is  the  situation  in  the  mother 
country  on  the  eve  of  the  renewed  challenge  to  our  naval 
supremacy  which  has  come  from  Germany,  and  which  is  already 
producing  its  inevitable  effect  upon  the  shipbuilding  proposals  of 
others  nations.  France,  Eussia,  Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  Turkey, 
Portugal,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway — each  is  embarking 
upon  fresh  and  costly  naval  schemes.  Of  this  renewed  activity 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom  wdll  feel  the  cumulative 
effect.  In  face  of  the  new  peril — a  very  real  peril — what  will  the 
oversea  dominions  do? 

As  Lord  Eosebery  remarked  at  the  time  of  the  naval  crisis  of 
1909,  “We  live  in  the  midst  of  what  I  think  was  called  by 
Petrarch  a  tacens  helium,  a  silent  warfare,  in  which  not  a  drop 
of  blood  is  shed  in  anger,  but  in  which  the  very  last  drop  is 
extracted  from  the  body  by  the  lancets  of  European  statesmen.” 
These  words  represented  the  conditions  wffiich  existed  three  years 
ago,  but  they  are  more  true  in  the  new'  situation  created  by 
Germany’s  further  naval  expansion.  Lord  Eosebery  added  in 

(1)  Compared  with  the  expenditure  of  1908-9,  there  was  a  rise  of  £3,552,206 
in  1909-10,  of  £8,238,027  in  1910-11,  of  £12,211,191  in  1911-12,  and  of 
£11,904,091  in  1912-13. 
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his  address  to  the  oversea  delegates  to  the  Imperial  Press  Con¬ 
ference  :  — 

“  We  can  and  we  will  build  Dreadnoughts,  or  whatever  the  newest  type 
of  ship  may  be,  as  long  as  we  have  a  shilling  to  spend  on  them,  or  a  man 
to  put  into  them.  All  that  we  can  and  will  do;  but  I  am  not  sure  even 
that  will  be  enough,  and  I  think  it  may  be  your  duty  to  take  back  to  your 
young  dominions  across  the  seas  this  message  and  this  impression,  that  some 
personal  duty  and  responsibility  for  national  defence  rests  on  every  man 
and  citizen  of  the  Empire.” 

New  Zealand  and  Australia  came  forward  at  the  last  naval 
crisis  with  spontaneous  offers  of  help  ;  under  a  Glovernment  whose 
Imperialism  was  restrained  by  a  narrow  nationalism,  Canada 
held  aloof,  and  the  South  African  Union  did  not  then  exist.  A 
new  Government  has  been  returned  to  power  in  the  great 
Dominion  across  the  Atlantic — a  Government  which,  above  all 
things,  is  pledged  to  cement  the  bonds  of  Empire  ;  and  the  distinct 
and  separate  colonies  of  South  Africa  have  been  welded  into  a 
great  confederation  enjoying  to  the  full  those  self-governing 
powers  which  are  the  glory  and  the  strength,  as  well  as  the 
possible  weakness,  of  the  British  Imperial  system.  Will  the  new 
challenge  to  British  supremacy  meet  with  no  response  either  in 
Canada  or  South  Africa,  when  it  is  understood  that,  grave  as 
were  the  conditions  which  were  foreseen  in  1909,  those  conditions 
are  now  destined  to  become  far  more  grave?  If  those  two  self- 
governing  colonies  realise  the  danger  which  threatens  them  no 
less  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that,  when  they  are  willing  to  help,  the  Admiralty 
will  be  willing  to  make  smooth  the  way  for  that  help  to  be 
given  in  the  most  economical  and  effective  manner  without 
undermining  those  autonomous  powers  in  which  they  take  a 
natural  pride.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  not  a  First  Lord  who 
will  fear  to  speak  the  truth  if  the  truth  is  wanted. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  maritime  interests  of  a 
maritime  Empire  must  be  defended  are  fixed  and  permanent ;  the 
conditions  change,  but  the  underlying  principles  never  change. 
The  views  which  the  Admiralty  expressed  at  the  Conference  with 
the  self-governing  dominions  in  1909  we  may  be  sure  are  the 
opinions  which  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  hold  no  less 
strongly.  It  was  then  laid  down — 

“If  the  problem  of  Imperial  naval  defence  were  considered  merely  as  a 
problem  of  naval  strategy  it  would  be  found  that  the  greatest  output  of 
strength  for  a  given  expenditure  is  obtained  by  the  maintenance  of  a  single 
navy  with  the  concomitant  unity  of  training  and  unity  of  command.  In 
furtherance,  then,  of  the  simple  strategical  ideal  the  maximum  of  power 
would  be  gained  if  all  parts  of  the  Empire  contributed  according  to  their 
needs  and  resources  to  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Navy.” 
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In  enunciating  this  principle,  which  is  merely  an  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  axiom  that  union  is  strength,  the  Admiralty  stated  a 
proposition  the  truth  of  which  no  one,  certainly  no  naval  officer, 
would  attempt  to  controvert.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
Admiralty  exhibited  the  timidity  which  the  Imperial  Government 
has  almost  always  showm  in  its  dealings  with  the  oversea 
dominions.  It  has  been  the  fashion  in  Downing  Street  and 
at  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  to  treat  these  growing  countries 
as  spoilt  children  to  whom  the  undiluted  truth  must  seldom  or 
never  be  told.  When  has  the  British  Government,  for  instance, 
suggested  to  the  oversea  dominions,  enjoying  the  fullest  freedom 
compatible  with  Imperial  unity,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  vast 
burden  of  debt,  which  is  now  costing  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  twenty-five  millions  annually,  was  incurred  in  large  part 
in  securing  those  favoured  lands  in  which  Canadians,  Australians, 
New  Zealanders,  and  South  Africans  live  and  prosper?  When 
has  the  British  Government  ever  had  the  courage  to  remind  these 
citizens  of  the  Empire  overseas  of  the  many  years  during  which 
their  territories  were  defended  by  the  British  Army  stationed,  at 
least  in  part,  within  their  borders,  without  payment  in  money  or 
kind  for  the  service  rendered?^  When,  again,  has  a  British 
Government  ever  reminded  these  oversea  dominions  of  the  heavy 
expenditure,  amounting  to  upwards  of  three  millions  sterling 
annually,  incurred  for  many  years  in  the  upkeep  of  the  extra 
European  squadrons  which  have  patrolled  the  outer  seas  and 
defended  their  growing  ocean-borne  wealth  in  the  past? 

During  the  period  when  these  daughter  lands  were  grappling 
with  the  problems  which  face  every  new'  community,  it  would 
have  been  ungenerous  to  remind  them  of  the  price  at  which  their 
freedom  had  been  bought ;  but  now'  the  situation  has  changed , 
and  the  relations  between  the  mother  country  and  these  oversea 
dominions  have  also  changed.  The  burden  of  armaments  has 
become  almost  unbearable  to  an  old  country  with  a  number  of 
social  problems  calling  for  costly  remedies.  These  daughter 
lands  have  been  endowed  with  the  fullest  self-governing  powers, 
but  while  they  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
which  the  British  connection  confers,  and  have  been  enabled  to 
go  about  their  business  on  the  high  seas  in  the  full  confidence  that 
the  British  Fleet  is  not  less  their  defence  than  the  defence  of  the 
people  of  the  British  Isles,  the  latter  pay,  practically  unaided,  for 
the  maintenance  and  defence  of  the  Imperial  system. 

(1)  The  British  troops  in  South  Africa  cost  £1,152,500  a  year,  to  which  the 
Union  Government  makes  no  contribution,  while  Mauritius  (not  being  a  self- 
governing  Dominion)  pays  £30,000  towards  the  military  charges  of  £123,000, 
and  other  Crown  Colonies  make  generous  contributions. 
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It  has  become  a  tradition  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  conceal 
the  naked  truth  from  these  younger  sons  of  the  Empire,  and  even 
to-day,  when  the  British  people  are  still  bearing  the  burden  of 
Empire  with  little  or  no  assistance,  paying  alike  for  the  British 
Army,  the  British  Navy,  the  British  diplomatic  service,  the 
British  consular  service,  and  the  Crown  itself,  statesmen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  their  dealings  with  the  statesmen  from  the 
oversea  dominions  treat  them  as  perfectly  equal  partners  in  the 
British  Empire,  while  failing  to  remind  them  that  they  do  not 
to-day,  and  they  never  have  realised,  the  responsibilities  which 
partnership  involves.  Even  a  junior  partner  is  not  permitted  to 
put  his  hand  into  the  till  and  take  a  share  of  the  profits  without 
counting  the  cost  at  which  those  profits  have  been  made. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  spoon  feeding,  unfair  to  the  British  tax¬ 
payer  and  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  self-governing  countries, 
that  the  Admiralty  in  1909  met  the  representatives  of  the  great 
oversea  nations.  There  is  not  a  naval  officer  in  the  British 
service  who  does  not  realise  that  a  single  navy,  with  the  conco¬ 
mitant  unity  of  training  and  unity  of  command,  is  the  reasonable 
and  economical  and  sound  principle  upon  which  to  defend  the 
united  people  of  a  united  Empire.  Sea  power  in  the  mother 
country  is  cheap,  cheaper  by  30  or  40  per  cent,  than  in  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  South  Africa  ;  sea  power  in  the  mother 
country,  with  its  teeming  population,  is  easily  created ;  sea  power 
in  the  mother  country  reaches  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  be¬ 
cause  the  sea  habit  is  an  inherited  instinct. 

The  Admiralty  is  a  department  which  must  bow  before  what 
are  regarded  as  political  considerations.  It  was  concluded  in 
1909  that  the  self-governing  colonies  should  be  still  fed  with 
a  spoon ;  their  delegates  should  be  feted  and  made  much  of ;  they 
should  be  taken  into  the  inner  councils  of  the  Empire  as  equals, 
but  under  no  consideration  should  they  be  told  the  undiluted  truth 
that  the  British  taxpayer,  with  a  Budget  approaching  two 
hundred  millions  sterling  annually  (of  which  seventy-two  millions 
is  devoted  to  defence),  is  still  bearing  the  w^hite  man’s  burden 
almost  without  assistance.  The  motto  of  the  responsible  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  British  Fleet  at  that  conference  appears  to  have 
been  this  :  to  be  pleasant  and  tactful  whatever  might  befall ;  to 
admit  the  existence  of  a  naval  crisis,  but  not  to  press  upon  the 
representatives  of  the  self-governing  dominions  the  real  solution 
of  the  crisis,  lest  the  solution  should  be  unpalatable. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Admiralty,  no  doubt  under  superior 
authority,  toned  down  and  whittled  away  the  strategic  principle 
stated  so  boldly  in  the  paragraph  already  quoted.  They  were 
permitted  to  speak  honestly  this  once,  but  there  immediately 
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followed  reservations  and  the  statement  of  political  considerations 
which  almost  entirely  robbed  their  professional  advice  of  its 
value.  The  politico-naval  “bunkum”  was  expressed  in  these 
words :  — 

“It  has,  however,  long  been  recognised  that  in  defining  the  conditions 
under  which  the  naval  forces  of  the  Empire  should  be  developed,  other 
considerations  than  those  of  strategy  alone  must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  various  circumstances  of  the  oversea  dominions  have  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  Though  all  have  in  them  the  seeds  of  a  great  advance  in  population, 
wealth  and  power,  they  have  at  the  present  time  attained  to  different  stages 
in  their  growth.  Their  geographical  position  has  subjected  them  to  internal 
and  external  strains,  varying  in  kind  and  intensity.  Their  history  and 
physical  environment  have  given  rise  to  individual  national  sentiment,  for 
the  expression  of  which  room  must  be  found. 

“A  simple  contribution  of  money  or  material  may  be  to  one  Dominion 
the  most  acceptable  form  in  which  to  assist  in  Imperial  defence. 

“  Another,  while  ready  to  provide  local  naval  forces,  and  to  place  them 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  in  the  event  of  war,  may  wish  to  lay  the 
foundations  upon  which  a  future  Navy  of  its  own  could  be  raised. 

“A  third  may  think  that  the  best  manner  in  which  it  can  assist  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  Empire  is  in  undertaking  certain  local  services  not 
directly  of  a  naval  character,  but  which  may  relieve  the  Imperial  Government 
from  expenses  which  would  otherwise  fall  on  the  British  Exchequer.” 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  foundations  were 
laid  for  colonial  co-operation  for  Imperial  Naval  defence. 

Sir  Joseph  Ward,  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  brushed 
aside  these  tactful  reservations,  and  announced  that  this 
dominion  would  abide  by  her  patriotic  decision  of  the  previous 
March,  and  “would  supply  a  Dreadnought  for  the  British  Navy 
as  already  ottered ;  the  ship  to  be  under  the  control  of  and 
stationed  wherever  the  Admiralty  considers  advisable.”  Sir 
Joseph  Ward,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand,  stated 
in  so  many  words  that  their  attachment  to  the  Empire  was  not  the 
less  because  the  Empire  was  in  peril,  and  although  they  numbered 
only  just  over  one  million — men,  women,  and  children — they  at 
least  were  prepared  to  recognise  that  so  long  as  they  remained 
under  the  British  flag  they  should  contribute  to  the  only  Eleet 
that  could  guard  that  flag  from  dishonour. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  come  to  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  New  Zealand  Government,  it  was  determined  that  two 
protected  cruisers,  three  destroyers,  and  two  submarines  should 
be  detached  from  the  British  Navy  in  time  of  peace  and  stationed 
in  New  Zealand  waters,  in  order  to  provide  a  measure  of  defence 
for  purely  local  interests,  and  that  so  far  as  possible  any  available 
colonial  officers  and  men  should  be  drafted  into  these  ships. 
The  New  Zealand  Government  agreed  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of 
this  scheme.  In  this  way  New  Zealand  exhibited  her  loyalty, 
VOL.  xci.  N.S.  K  s 
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and  it  may  now  be  assumed  from  recent  disiwsitions  of  ships  on 
the  China  station  that  she  has  decided  to  make  a  further  sacrifice 
on  behalf  of  the  Empire.  The  original  intention  was  that  the 
splendid  battle-cruiser  New  Zealand  should  form  a  part  of  the 
British  squadron  in  China  waters,  periodically  paying  visits 
of  ceremony  to  New  Zealand  ports.  It  is  now  apparently 
the  intention  that  this  ship,  when  completed,  shall  make  a  world 
tour,  in  the  course  of  which  visits  will  be  paid  to  the  principal 
New  Zealand  ports  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  dominion 
— who  have  set  up  a  standard  of  patriotism  reached  by  no  other 
daughter  land — may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  first  man- 
of-war  designed  at  their  behest  and  built  with  their  money. 
When  these  visits  of  ceremony  are  over,  this  Dreadnought  will 
return  to  Europe,  there  to  form  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
defence  which  protects  not  less  the  peoples  of  the  Antipodes  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  history  of  the 
world  there  is  no  more  splendid  illustration  of  devotion  to  a  sound 
political  and  strategical  ideal  than  the  people  of  New  Zealand 
by  their  words  and  acts  have  furnished. 

In  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  smooth  sayings  of  the  Admiralty.  They  agreed  to 
provide  local  naval  forces  and  to  place  them  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Crown  in  the  event  of  war,  thus  laying  the  foundations  upon 
which  a  future  colonial  navy  could  be  raised.  In  the  conference 
with  the  Admiralty  it  w'as  arranged  that  Australia  should  provide 
a  fleet-unit  to  consist  of  a  battle-cruiser,  three  protected  cruisers 
of  the  Bristol  class,  six  destroyers,  and  three  submarines.  It 
was  agreed  that  these  vessels  should  be  manned  as  far  as  possible 
by  Australian  officers  and  seamen,  and  the  numbers  required  to 
make  up  the  full  complement  for  manning  purposes  should  be 
lent  by  the  Eoyal  Navy.  In  other  words,  Australia  determined 
to  create  the  nucleus  of  a  local  navy  which  in  war  time  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  British  naval  commander-in-chief  in 
Pacific  w'aters.  It  was  calculated  that  this  scheme  would  cost 
T750,000  a  year — £150,000  of  this  being  due  to  the  higher  rates 
of  pay  in  Australia  and  the  cost  of  training  and  subsidiary  estab¬ 
lishments.  In  other  words,  in  British  currency  Australia  was  to 
pay  £750,000  a  year  for  sea-power  which  could  be  bought  in  Great 
Britain  for  £600,000.  It  was  further  agreed  that  this  annual 
cost  should  eventually  be  met  by  the  Commonwealth,  but  that 
until  such  time  as  the  oversea  Government  could  take  over  the 
whole  burden  the  Imperial  authorities  should  make  an  annual  con¬ 
tribution  of  £250,000.  The  Commonwealth  Government  has  not 
only  remained  faithful  to  this  agreement,  for  the  thirteen  ships 
wdll  be  complete  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  but  it  has 
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announced  that  it  does  not  intend  to  ask  the  Imperial  authorities 
to  make  any  contribution  towards  the  expenditure  which  this 
scheme  involves.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  or  the  beginning  of 
next,  the  fleet-unit  will  leave  for  Australian  waters,  and  the 
Australian  Government  receives  as  a  free  gift  the  dockyard  at 
Sydney,  with  all  its  valuable  equipment,  upon  which  the  British 
taxpayers  have  spent  millions  sterling. 

The  Australian  people  are  thus  establishing  a  “baby  navy  ”  of 
their  own  in  close  association  with  the  British  Fleet.  It  does  not 
represent  as  high  a  form  of  Imperial  endeavour  as  has  commended 
itself  to  the  people  of  New  Zealand ;  it  contains  within  it  seeds 
which  may  bear  sour  fruit  in  the  future  ;  it  can  be  of  no  appreciable 
war  value  for  many  years,  but  it  constitutes  a  relief  to  the  British 
taxpayer  in  that  he  will  henceforth  be  relieved  from  the  cost  and 
responsibility  of  the  local  defence  of  these  waters. 

The  conditions  of  the  Commonwealth  were  peculiar  at  the 
date  when  this  naval  agreement  was  reached,  because  it  was 
thought  that  the  alliance  with  Japan  might  soon  come  to  an 
end,  and  therefore  there  was  a  feeling  of  nervousness  as  to  the 
influence  of  Japanese  policy  upon  the  colonial  ideal  of  a 
“white  continent.”  The  Japanese  alliance  has  since  been  re¬ 
newed  ;  the  Australian  people  have  no  more  to  fear  than  the 
people  of  New  Zealand,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  in 
view  of  the  renewed  naval  crisis  they  will  be  prepared  to  make 
the  great  sacrifice  which  their  neighbours  are  apparently  prepared 
to  make,  and  wall  agree  that  the  battle-cruiser  Australia,  instead 
of  being  permanently  stationed  in  Australian  waters,  shall  return 
to  Europe,  there  to  strengthen  the  metropolitan  fleets  upon  which 
the  main  defence  of  the  British  Empire  depends  to-day,  and  will 
continue  to  depend  so  long  as  the  silent  war  of  armaments 
continues  to  be  waged  in  European  waters.  After  all,  this  would 
be  nothing  more  than  a  reversion  to  the  original  offer  which  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  made  to  the  heavily  burdened  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1909.  If  they  determine  upon  this 
effective  reply  to  the  renevred  challenge  to  British  sea-power, 
they  wdll  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  presence  of 
this  great  and  costly  ship  in  European  waters  will  contribute 
materially  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  upon  which  their  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness  depend. 

While  New  Zealand  accepted  the  undiluted  strategic  principle 
enunciated  by  the  Admiralty  at  the  Conference  of  1909,  and  while 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  accepted  the  alternative  of  a 
fleet -unit,  Canada,  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
accepted  an  alternative  which  had  never  entered  into  the  mind 
of  the  Admiralty  until  “the  Cnripdian  representatives,”  to  quote 
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the  Blue  Book  (Cd.  49,498).  “explained  in  what  respect  they 
desired  the  advice  of  the  Admiralty.”  The  Admiralty  at  once 
stated  that  “it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  suggestions  or  to 
formulate  any  plans  without  knowing  approximately  the  sum  of 
money  which  Canada  would  spend.”  The  Canadian  representa¬ 
tives  then  suggested  that  two  plans  might  be  presented  :  one 
incurring  an  annual  expenditure  of  ^400,000,  and  the  other  an 
expenditure  of  ^'600 ,000,  omitting  in  both  cases  the  cost  of  the 
present  fishery  service  and  hydrographic  surveys,  but  including 
the  maintenance  of  Halifax  and  Esquimalt  dockyards — to  be  free 
gifts  from  the  mother  country — and  the  wireless  telegraph  service, 
estimated  at  some  ^50,000  a  year.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
from  the  outset  the  Canadian  representatives  had  a  very  modest 
opinion  of  the  cost  which  they  could  incur.  New  Zealand,  with 
her  many  pressing  internal  problems,  expressed  her  willing¬ 
ness  to  contribute  rather  more  than  five  shillings  per  head  of  her 
population,  the  Commonwealth  agreed  to  an  expenditure  equal 
to  just  under  three  shillings  per  head,  but  Canada,  the  richest  of 
all  the  dominions,  with  an  over-flowing  treasury,  under  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier’s  guidance,  felt  able  to  commit  herself  to  no 
more  than  about  Is.  l|d.  per  head,  in  contrast  with  i'l  a  head 
paid  by  the  British  taxpayers. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Canada  decided  upon  a  scheme  which 
was  recognised  from  the  first  as  being  framed,  not  to  meet  the 
peril  of  the  naval  situation,  but  the  political  exigencies  of  the 
Canadian  Government  dependent  upon  a  section  of  the  Canadian 
people,  who,  while  prepared  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  the  British 
connection,  have  always  expressed  their  opposition  to  bearing 
any  of  the  burden.  The  agreement,  if  such  a  term  can  be  apjilied 
to  the  understanding  with  the  Admiralty,  was  embodied  in  the 
Naval  Service  Act  which  was  passed  by  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
in  spite  of  the  larger  views  of  the  Opposition  led  by  the  Hon. 
E.  L.  Borden.  Under  this  Act  it  was  proposed  to  create  a  local 
navy  consisting  of  four  cruisers  of  the  Bristol  type,  one  of  the 
Boadicea,  and  six  destroyers  to  be  divided — a  notable  illustration 
of  the  influence  of  political  considerations  even  upon  the  diluted 
strategy  which  commended  itself  to  the  Canadian  Government — 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  It  was  announced  that 
if  the  vessels  were  constructed  in  the  Dominion,  which  it  was 
afterwards  decided  that  they  should  be,  the  capital  cost  wwild  be 
increased  by  22  per  cent. — a  very  low  estimate. 

What  intention  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  colleagues  really 
had  at  the  time  wffien  this  Act  was  passed  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Laurier  Government  went  out  of 
office  last  year  without  a  single  keel  having  been  laid. 
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From  the  first  Mr.  Borden,  who  is  now  the  Prime  Minister, 
sharply  criticised  the  pro|X)sals.  Reporting  upon  the  debate  on  the 
Bill  which  took  place  at  Ottawa  on  January  11th,  1910,  The 
Times  recorded  : — 

“He  dwelt  on  the  advantages  to  Canada  of  her  relations  with  the  Empire, 
and  twitted  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  with  still  holding  views  in  favour  of  Canadian 
independence,  as  shown  by  his  declaration  during  this  Session  that  the 
proposed  Canadian  Navy  would  go  to  no  war  unless  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
chose  to  sand  it.  Could  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  he  asked,  be  at  war  with 
some  great  naval  Power  and  Canada  be  at  peace?  The  Premier’s  declaration, 
he  held,  meant  the  complete  severance  of  every  tie  which  now’  bound  Canada 
to  the  Empire.  But  before  the  flag  was  lowered  on  Canadian  soil  there  were 
some  millions  of  Canadians  who  would  know  the  reason  why.  Mr.  Borden 
declared  that  he  was  no  militarist,  but  he  fully  realised  the  necessity  of 
provision  for  defence.  Canada  could  not  be  a  hermit  nation.  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  1878  said  that  the  strength  of  England  would  not  be  found  in  alliances 
with  great  military  Powers,  but  in  the  efficiency  and  supremacy  of  her 
Navy — ‘  a  Navy  as  powerful  as  the  navies  of  all  Europe.’  .  .  .  The  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Canadian  Government  were,  in  his  opinion,  altogether  inadequate. 
They  w’ere  too  much  for  experiment  in  the  organisation  of  the  Canadian 
naval  service,  and  too  little  for  immediate  and  effective  aid.” 

Mr.  Borden’s  criticisms  of  the  Canadian  scheme,  and  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  situation  in  Europe,  have  been  proved  by  events 
to  have  been  well  founded.  The  Canadian  people  by  their  votes 
have  since  admitted  that  the  Laurier  proposals  are  inadequate, 
and  the  crisis  to  which  Mr.  Borden  referred  has  come  within  the 
three  years,  but  by  good  luck,  or  good  statesmanship,  fortunately 
passed  without  war. 

But  another  and  a  greater  crisis  is  now  before  us,  and  in  these 
cireumstances  the  new’  Canadian  Government,  which  Mr.  Borden 
leads,  has  determined  on  a  strong  line  of  policy  in  full  sympathy 
with  tlie  newly  aroused  Imperial  spirit  in  the  Dominion,  which 
found  expression  during  the  recent  elections.  Speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Hazen,  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  has  stated  :  — 

“After  such  consideration  and  inquiry  as  may  be  necessary,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  present  its  naval  policy  to  Parliament  and  the  people.  That  policy 
will  undoubtedly  require  legislation  which  will  involve  the  repeal  of  the 
Naval  Service  Act.  Tn  the  meantime  the  Act  will  remain  on  the  Statute 
books  for  the  purposes  in  eonnectlon  with  the  fishery  protection  service  and 
otherwise.  Before  any  permanent  naval  policy  is  put  in  force  the  people 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  pronounce  upon  it.” 

Canada  has  thus  a  clean  slate  upon  which  to  write  any  naval 
policy  which  commends  itself  to  the  Canadian  people.  South 
Africa  also  has  a  clean  slate  upon  w’hich  she  may  also  write 
whatever  naval  policy  she  desires.  These  two  oversea  dominions 
have  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  for  British  naval  supremacy 
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even  more  dramatic  than  the  blows  which  were  struck  by  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  three  years  ago. 

The  situation  is  more  grave  to-day  than  it  was  in  1909,  because 
the  prospective  burden  which  the  defence  of  British  interests  must 
involve  in  the  future  is  now  known  to  be  greater.  A  year  ago  it 
was  confidently  anticipated  that  in  the  present  year  Germany 
would,  in  accordance  wdth  the  Navy  Law’,  revert  from  a  four 
armoured-ship  programme  to  a  two  armoured-ship  programme, 
and  that  this  reduced  output  wmuld  enable  the  British  naval 
authorities  automatically  to  decrease  the  expenditure  upon  the 
Fleet.  It  was  hoped  that  the  British  Navy  Estimates  might  be 
eventually  brought  back  to  a  forty-million  limit,  and  that  at  that 
cost  the  traditional  superiority  of  the  British  Navy  could  be  main¬ 
tained  year  by  year.  This  anticipation  can  no  longer  be  enter¬ 
tained.  Germany  has  decided  to  amend  the  Navy  Law.  She 
is  increasing  her  standing  fleet  by  50  per  cent.,  and  her  personnel 
by  20,000,  and  she  is  going  to  build  more  ships. 

It  may  be  said,  as  it  frequently  is  said,  that  w’hether  the  Empire 
existed  or  not  the  British  people  would  be  bound  in  their  own 
interests  to  maintain  a  supreme  fleet.  This  is  true,  and  in  the 
past  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom  have,  with  little  com¬ 
plaint,  met  year  by  year  the  increasing  charges  which  the  upkeep 
of  the  Fleet  has  involved.  But  the  conditions  have  changed  : 
the  oversea  dominions  now  have  a  population  equal  to  about  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  these  peoples 
who  live  overseas  bear  far  lighter  burdens  than  we  bear  who  live 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  faced  by  none  of  those  accu¬ 
mulating  social  problems  which  are  casting  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  British  Exchequer.  They  claim  the  full  privileges  of  the 
Imperial  connection  without  at  present  realising  that  those  privi¬ 
leges  carry  wdth  them  responsibilities. 

The  fact  which  has  to  be  realised  is  that  Germany  to-day  aspires 
not  to  such  a  modest  measure  of  naval  power  as  she  aspired  to  as 
recently  as  1900,  but  she  hopes  step  by  step  to  rise  to  a  position  of 
equality  with  the  British  Fleet.  This  is  the  aim  of  pan-Germans, 
and  it  is  they  who,  supported  by  powerful  trade  interests,  are 
carrying  on  the  naval  agitation  in  Germany.  They  are  obtaining 
from  the  Imperial  Government  a  new  Navy  Act,  but  they  are  not 
satisfied.  This  new  measure  is  intended  to  be  a  stepping-stone 
to  yet  another  Navy  Act,  by  which  it  is  hoped  eventually  to  create 
a  naval  establishment  which  shall  be  admittedly  as  powerful  as 
that  upon  which  the  defence  of  British  interests  depends. 

The  truth  which  the  new  naval  situation  enforces  is  that  British 
interests  are  not  merely  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  British  Empire  may  be  compared  to  a  block  of  flats  which 
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adjoins  a  powder  magazine.  Each  flat  has  its  se^wate  tenant 
who  enjoys  complete  freedom,  with  his  own  servants  and  his  own 
domestic  arrangements.  When  the  question  of  fire  insurance 
comes  to  be  discussed,  is  it  imaginable  that  the  w'hole  cost  of 
insurance  should  be  borne  by  those  tenants  who  happen  to  live 
on  the  side  of  the  block  which  adjoins  the  powder  magazine? 
Would  the  other  tenants  urge  that  by  providing  a  few  fire- 
grenades  they  were  doing  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  them  ? 
Would  it  not  be  argued  that  if  an  explosion  occurred,  not  one  or 
two  of  the  flats  in  the  block,  but  the  whole  structure,  would  be 
razed  to  the  ground?  This  is  the  situation  to-day  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  true  that  the  United  Kingdom  lives  next  to  a 
powder  magazine,  but  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  peril  for 
the  whole  Empire.  If  the  powder  magazine  explodes,  while 
the  United  Kingdom  may  feel  the  first  shock,  there  is  not  an 
inhabitant  of  the  oversea  dominions  who  will  not  be  affected. 

The  British  Empire  is  an  entity,  or  it  does  not  exist.  If  it  is 
an  entity,  then  surely  it  is  the  duty  of  every  component  section 
to  do  its  part  in  bearing  the  burden  of  defending  that  entity. 
If  it  is  not  a  real  confederation  of  self-governing  peoples,  then 
let  this  be  declared  now  and  at  once,  for  only  by  such  a  declara¬ 
tion  can  the  self-governing  colonies  save  themselves  from  bearing 
in  time  of  war  the  same  horrors  of  defeat  as  must  fall  upon  the 
United  Kingdom  if  the  Fleet  has  been  annihilated.  There  is  no 
middle  course.  The  self-governing  colonies  cannot  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  British  Fleet  when  peace  reigns,  and  then  when  war 
occurs  claim  that  they  stand  outside  the  conflict.  If  under  peace 
conditions  they  enjoy  the  blessings  which  British  supremacy 
ensures,  then  if  that  supremacy  is  dethroned  they  must  he 
prepared  to  share  the  penalty  of  defeat. 

The  second  fact  which  they  can  ignore  only  at  their  peril  is 
that  the  battle  of  the  British  Empire  will  be  fought,  not  in  distant 
seas,  but  contiguous  to  the  naval  armaments  of  the  great  European 
Powers.  Canada,  South  x\frica,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa — the  Indian  Empire  itself,  and  every  inch  of  terri¬ 
tory  over  which  the  British  flag  flies — are  defended  by  the  metro¬ 
politan  fleets  stationed  in  European  waters.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  calls  for  no  proof.  It  is  self-apparent  that  where  the 
danger  threatens,  there  the  defence  must  be  offered.  Germany 
concentrates  to-day  every  armoured  ship,  excepting  two,  most 
of  her  cruisers,  .and  all  her  torpedo  craft,  in  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Baltic,  and  it  is  Germany  which  aspires  to  colonial  greatness. 
Austria  and  Italy  are  expanding  their  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  oversea  dominions  may  play  with  the  naval  question  to-day 
—they  may  create  little,  fleets :  but  when  the  great  clash  of  arms 
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comes  those  fleets  will  have  no  more  influence  upon  the  eventual 
course  of  events  than  the  navies  of  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Ecuador,  and  San  Domingo.  Is  it  imagined  in  any  part  of  the 
British  Empire  that  a  few  cruisers  and  torpedo-boat  destroyers 
are  going  to  stand  between  any  oversea  dominion  and  the  designs 
of  a  great  warlike  Empire,  with  a  Fleet  costing  between  twenty 
and  thirty  millions  annually,  and  an  Army  of  upwards  of  four 
million  men  upon  a  war  footing?  The  German  Army  contains 
seven  or  eight  times  as  many  adult  males  as  the  whole  of  New 
Zealand  ;  it  consists  of  at  least  three  times  as  many  men  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  even  Canada 
itself  has  not  within  its  boundaries  half  as  many  men  as  Germany 
could  place  under  arms  within  six  weeks  of  the  opening  of  a  war. 

If  the  oversea  dominions  have  the  will  to  rally  round  the  mother 
country,  it  is  not  beyond  the  means  of  the  Imperial  authorities 
to  devise  a  mutually  satisfactory  scheme.  We  do  not  need  men ; 
our  supplies  are  greater  than  our  needs.  But  w'e  require  ships 
in  which  the  men  can  fight  when  the  hour  strikes,  and  ships 
mean  heavy  expenditure.  The  maintenance  of  the  Navy — coal, 
fuel,  stores,  and  pay — means  more  money.  If  the  British  Fleet  is 
to  maintain  its  present  superiority  over  the  German  Fleet,  six 
large  armoured  ships  must  be  built  annually,  as  well  as  cruisers 
and  torpedo  craft.  Canada  and  South  Africa  could  provide  ships 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  metropolitan  fleets,  the  colonial  ships 
periodically  visiting  Canadian  and  South  African  ports.  In  ad¬ 
ministration  Canada  and  South  Africa  could  take  a  real  part. 
New  Zealand  and  the  Commonwealth  might  also  come  into  such 
an  arrangement.  This  would  be  a  valuable  aid  to  Imperial 
defence  and  its  effect  would  be  immediate. 

If  the  gravity  of  the  situation  which  is  developing  in  Europe 
were  understood  by  the  oversea  dominions,  if  they  could  he 
brought  to  realise  that  the  seas  are  all  one  and  that  our  peril  is  also 
their  peril,  there  would  be  no  more  talk  of  “baby  navies” — mere 
hand-fire  grenades.  They  would  rise  to  the  height  of  their  Im¬ 
perial  responsibilities  and  rally  to  the  support  of  the  one  instru¬ 
ment  which  can  ensure  to  them  a  continuance  of  peace.  Local 
navies,  however  generously  they  may  be  encouraged,  can  be  of  no 
war  value  to  the  Empire  for  fifteen,  twenty,  or  more  years,  and 
the  danger  is  in  sight.  The  clouds  which  portend  the  storm  are 
already  black  on  the  horizon ;  when  they  burst  it  will  be  too  late 
to  proffer  assistance  because  naval  power,  on  which  the  issue  of 
the  struggle  will  mainly  depend,  unlike  military  power,  cannot 
be  improvised. 


Archibald  Hurd. 
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During  the  recent  Dickens  centenary  celebrations,  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  correspondent  of  a  leading  London  newspaper  stated  that 
special  importance  attached  to  the  event  in  that  town,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Dickens  was  the  only  famous  literary  man  ever 
born  there  :  the  writer  was  apparently  unaware  that,  sixteen  years 
after  the  advent  of  Dickens,  Portsmouth  was  the  birthplace  of 
George  Meredith,  who,  it  is  possible,  may  be  regarded  by  pos¬ 
terity  as  the  greatest  novelist  of  the  nineteenth  century.  However, 
without  any  invidious  comparisons,  the  old  sea-port  can  claim  as 
her  sons  two  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  English  literature.^ 

The  statement  alluded  to  above,  which  remained  uncorrected 
in  the  newspaper,  is  striking  evidence  of  the  veil  of  obscurity  or 
ignorance  which  hangs  about  the  parentage,  birth,  and  childhood 
of  George  Meredith — a  veil  that  the  man  himself  in  later  years 
never  lifted,  beyond  a  few  chance  glimpses  vouchsafed  to  intimate 
friends  in  conversation.  He  was  ever  extremely  reticent  con¬ 
cerning  his  origin  and  family,  and  now  that  he  is  gone,  leaving 
no  autobiography,  it  is  well  that  such  brief  records  of  his  early 
days  as  exist  should  be  preserved.  Eor  it  is  admitted  by  all 
students  of  biography — the  most  valuable  and  interesting  portion 
of  literature — that  the  heredity  and  first  years  of  an  individual 
are  of  supreme  importance  in  fashioning  the  character  that 
develops  later.  Those  scenes  which  surround  the  young  mind 
at  the  dawn  of  intelligence,  and  those  people  who  impress  their 
personalities  and  views  and  their  authority  upon  that  intelligence 
(though  possibly  the  scenes  and  people  may  be  of  no  importance 
when  detached  from  their  cumulative  position),  are  of  great 
importance  when  the  subject  they  influence  possesses  the  divine 
spark  of  genius.  Particularly  does  this  thesis  apply  to  the  case 
of  Meredith ;  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of  indicating,  however  faintly, 
the  personal  influences  which  surrounded  him  in  his  most  impres¬ 
sionable  years  that  the  following  family  details  are  made  public. 

Though  of  Celtic  descent,  the  Merediths  coming  originally,  of 
course,  from  Wales,  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  novelist  were 
Hampshire  people.  The  name  is  of  somewhat  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  Portsmouth  and  the  surrounding  district  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  novelist’s  great-grandfather,  John 
Meredith,  was  apparently  living  in  Portsea  in  the  middle  of  that 
(1)  Sir  Walter  Besant  was  also  born  at  Portsmouth,  in  1836. 
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century,  for  his  son  was  baptised  in  the  parish  church  there 
June,  1763.  This  son  (George’s  grandfather)  was  Melchizedek 
(or  Melchisedec,  the  name  is  spelt  variously)  Meredith,  and  a 
very  remarkable  man  in  many  ways.  He  early  in  life  became 
a  well-known  tailor  and  naval  outfitter  at  73  High  Street,  Ports¬ 
mouth.  His  shop  was  the  leading  one  of  its  kind  in  those  great 
days  of  the  Navy,  with  its  picturesque  uniforms;  and,  no  doubt. 
Nelson,  Collingwood,  Jervis,  the  Hoods,  Eodney,  and  all  the 
other  famous  sailors  of  the  period  were  among  Meredith’s  cus¬ 
tomers  at  one  time  or  another.  The  establishment  maintained 
its  importance  to  the  time  of  Captain  Marryat,  who  writes  in 
Peter  Simple^  ;  “We  called  at  Meredith’s  the  tailor,  and  he 
promised  that,  by  the  next  morning,  we  should  be  fitted  com¬ 
plete.” 

But  Melchizedek  Meredith’s  aspirations  were  not  centred  in 
his  shop.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  many  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  naval  patrons,  and  was  a  welcome  guest  in  the  best 
houses  of  the  locality.  In  those  days  the  upper  classes  could  not 
willingly  conceive  a  tradesman  to  be  a  gentleman,  so  it  is  very 
evident  Melchizedek  had  special  qualities  which  procured  him 
admittance  to  the  high  and  disdainful  regions  of  county  society ! 
His  grandson,  George,  when  depicting  him  as  “The  Great  Mel.” 
in  Evan  Harrington,  relates  that  he  was  a  very  handsome  man, 
with  a  presence  that  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  certain  great 
ladies  of  the  neighbourhood.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  Melchizedek  took  his  pleasures  abroad,  to  the  neglect 
of  his  business  and  possibly  his  family,  in  later  years.  He  kept 
horses  and  hunted ;  in  1796  he  was  initiated  as  a  Breemason  in 
the  Phoenix  Lodge,  Portsmouth,  being  then  described  as  “thirty- 
five  years  of  age  and  a  gentleman  ”  ;  and  in  1801  he  was  an  officer 
in  the  Portsmouth  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  when  patriotism  was  to 
the  fore  owing  to  the  threatened  invasion  of  England  by 
Napoleon.  In  1801  also,  and  again  in  1803-4,  Melchizedek  was 
churchwarden  of  his  parish  church  of  St.  Thomas,  and  in  the 
latter  year  he  and  his  fellow-warden,  Lawrence  Smith,  presented 
to  the  church  two  silver  offertory  plates ;  these  have  the  donors’ 
names  engraved  upon  them,  and  are  still  in  use. 

Melchizedek  Meredith  married  when  quite  a  young  man ; 
Anne,  his  wife,  was  ten  years  older  than  her  husband,  but,  like 
him,  was  very  handsome,  being  a  tall  woman  of  ample  figure, 
with  great  stateliness  of  carriage.  They  were  a  splendid  couple, 
and  reared  a  fine  family.  Of  their  children,  it  will  suffice  to 
notice  particularly  five — a  son,  Augustus  (who  became  the  father 
of  George  Meredith),  and  four  daughters.  These  last,  “The 
(1)  Vohime  TT.,  Chapter  VT. 
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Daughters  of  the  Shears,”  as  their  nephew  rather  ungallantly 
stvled  them  in  Emn  Harrington,  were  all  exceedingly  beautiful 
girls,  and  their  father’s  social  acquaintance  being  extensive,  it 
came  about  that  they  all  four  married  men  above  the  position  of 
their  own  family.  The  eldest,  Anne  Eliza,  married  in  April, 
1809,  Thomas  Burbey,  a  banker,  of  46  High  Street,  Portsmouth, 
who  became  Mayor  of  the  town  in  1833.  Her  sister,  Eouisa,  in 
March,  1811,  w\as  united  to  John  Bead,  Consul-General  for  the 
Azores,  a  man  held  in  high  esteem  and  regard  by  Pedro,  Em¬ 
peror  of  Brazil  and  sometime  King  of  Portugal,  who  bestowed 
npon  Bead  the  Knighthood  of  the  Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword. 

A  third,  Harriet,  was  wedded  six  months  later  to  John  Hellyer, 
a  brew’er;  and  the  youngest  girl,  Catherine  Matilda  Meredith, 
was  married  in  St.  Thomas’s  Church  (as  were  her  sisters)  on 
October  28th,  1819,  to  Samuel  Burdon  Ellis,  then  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Boyal  Marines,  who  subsequently  rose  to  the  rank  of 
General  and  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  :  these 
were  the  grand-parents  of  the  present  writer. 

Having  now  seen  the  sisters  settled  matrimonially,  we  will 
briefly  note  the  career  of  their  younger  brother,  Augustus 
Meredith,  who  was  born  in  1797,^  and  brought  up  to  succeed  his 
father  in  the  family  business.  Melchizedek  Meredith,  however, 
died  in  1814,  when  the  son  was  only  a  lad  of  seventeen,  and  it 
would  seem  that  for  the  next  few  years  the  business  was  really 
in  the  capable  hands  of  Mrs.  Mel.,  more  or  less  as  described  in 
Evan  Harrington.  The  Hampshire  Courier,  of  July  18th,  1814, 
records  under  Portsmouth  :  “Died  on  Sunday  10th  inst.,  much 
respected,  Mr.  M.  Meredith,  aged  51,  who  for  many  years  carried 
on  a  respectable  trade  in  the  Men’s  Mercery  line  in  this  town.” 
I  am  able  to  fix  the  date  of  the  widow’s  death  by  a  letter  from 
my  grandfather  to  his  brother,  Commander  E.  W.  Ellis,  B.N., 
wherein  he  states  that  his  wife’s  mother  died  on  November  28th , 
1828,  and  that  he  had  been  put  to  great  expense  “in  providing 
family  mourning  on  the  occasion.”  Mrs.  Anne  Meredith  was 
buried  with  her  husband  in  their  vault  in  St.  Mary’s  burial 
ground,  which  is  close  to  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  and  an  ancient 
place  of  sepulture  for  the  parish  of  Portsmouth. 

(1)  He  was  baptised  at  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Fehruary  7th,  1797,  and  his 
Christian  names  were  entered  in  the  recpster  as  Cnstave  TTrm.ston ;  hut  a  few 
years  later  they  were  corrected  to  An£:nstns  Armstrongs,  the  alteration  being 
initialled  by  the  I\ev.  .T.  G.  Bussell,  curate  in  charge.  As  he  grew  up  he 
accepted  the  name  of  Angtistus,  hnt  not  that  of  Armstrong,  for  when  he 
witnessed  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  Catherine  Matilda,  to  S.  B.  Ellis  in  1819, 
he  signed  his  name  in  the  register,  “A.  U.  Meredith”;  and  when  he  eventually 
died  in  1876  the  names  inscribed  on  his  tombstone  were  Augustus  Urmston 
Meredith. 
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Henceforth,  for  the  next  few  years,  Augustus  Meredith  was 
in  sole  charge  of  the  long-established  naval  outfitting  business. 
He  married  Jane  Macnamara,  the  daughter  of  Michael  Macna- 
mara  (who  lived  on  The  Point,  Portsmouth,  and  died  “much 
respected,  an  old  inhabitant  of  this  town,”  as  a  local  paper 
relates)  by  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Catherine  Dale,  of 
Portsmouth.  Jane  Macnamara  was  born  in  1802,  and  her 
mother  dying  when  she  was  three  years  old,  and  her  father  ten 
years  later  (August,  1815),  she  was  an  orphan,  probably  living 
with  relatives  in  Gosport  or  Portsea,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
with  Augustus  Meredith.  Their  only  child,  George  Meredith, 
was  born  on  February  12th,  1828,  in  the  roomy  old  house  over 
the  shop  at  73  High  Street,  Portsmouth.  The  boy  w^as  baptised  ^ 
on  April  9th  following  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  associated 
with  so  many  events  in  his  family — baptisms,  marriages,  and 
funerals,  to  say  nothing  of  long  Sunday  attendances.  One  is 
tempted  to  picture  in  imagination  for  a  moment  the  christening 
scene  in  the  dim,  musty  church ;  the  young  parents,  and  the 
beautiful  aunts  with  their  respective  husbands,  all  in  the  quaint, 
stiff  dresses  and  uniforms  of  the  period ;  and  then  the  return  to 
the  spacious,  bow-windowed  parlour  on  the  first  floor  at  No.  73 
for  the  christening  refection,  presided  over,  possibly,  by  the 
grandmother,  the  stately  “Mrs.  Mel.”  (who  was  still  living, 
though  she  died  seven  months  later). 

Concerning  his  parents,  George  Meredith  in  after  years  stated 
to  Mr.  Edward  Clodd  :  “My  father  was  a  muddler  and  a  fool. 
T  have  been  told  that  my  mother,  who  was  of  Irish  origin,  was 
handsome,  refined,  and  witty.  I  think  there  must  have  been 
some  Saxon  strain  in  the  ancestry  to  account  for  a  virility  of 
temperament  which  corrected  the  Celtic  in  me.”  ® 

Meredith’s  mother  died®  when  he  was  five  years  old,  and  after 
that  sad  loss  he  was  looked  after  by  his  paternal  aunts.  Mrs. 
Burbey,  however,  was  dead  (leaving  an  only  daughter,  Mary, 
born  1812),  and  her  husband  married  again,  so  it  appears  that 
George’s  more  habitual  playmates  were  his  Ellis  cousins,  who 
were  numerous  and  lively  children.  They  then  comprised  four 
girls  and  three  boys.  Of  the  latter,  George  was  five  years  older 
than  little  Meredith,  Samuel  two  years  older,  and  Arthur  (born 
in  1828)  was  exactly  the  same  age  and  very  much  like  him  in 

(1)  There  was  a  George  Meredith,  born  in  1801,  an  nncie  T  believe,  after 
whom  the  child  was  named. 

(2)  The  Fortnightly  Review,  July,  1900. 

(3)  “Portsmouth.  Died  on  Thursday  morning,  after  a  short  illness,  ISIrs. 
Meredith,  wife  of  Mr.  Meredith  of  this  town.”  The  Hnmp‘>hlre  Telegraph, 
.July  15th,  1833.  She  was  buried  at  St.  Thomas’s  in  the  grave  of  her  Macnamara 
and  Dale  relatives. 
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appeartiuce.  Meredith,  long  years  after,  drew  a  very  faithful 
picture  of  his  cousin  and  namesake,  George  Ellis,  in  boyhood  as 
Crossjay  Patterne  in  The  Egoist.  George  Ellis,  like  his  portrait, 
was  a  restless,  high-spirited  lad,  with  a  passion  for  the  Navy, 
which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  became  purser,  but 
his  roving  spirit  caused  him  to  leave  the  service  and  emigrate  to 
South  Africa,  and  from  thence  to  America,  where  he  was 
eventually  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Bull’s  Bun,  in  1861,  fighting  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  Southern  Army,  thus  closing  his  adventurous 
career  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  His  two  brothers  entered  their 
father’s  corps,  the  Koyal  Marines;  Samuel  died  a  lieutenant  in 
1847,  and  Arthur  (my  father)  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  after 
over  thirty  years’  service,  including  the  Crimean  War,  when  he 
was  wounded  at  the  bombardment  of  Sebastopol,  and  died  in 
1885.  George  Meredith  thus  long  survived  all  his  boy  cousins 
with  whom  he  had  played  in  childhood. 

To  return  now  to  that  period,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Meredith’s  residence  in  Portsmouth  was  longer  than  is  generally 
known.  Probably  his  first  ten  years  were  spent  in  the  old  house 
which  had  been  his  birthplace.  Certainly  his  father  w^as  living 
there  as  late  as  1837,  a  fact  established  by  my  grandfather’s 
diary.  The  Ellis  family  at  this  date  were  quartered  at  Plymouth, 
and  the  Captain,  en  route  to  service  in  India,  had  anchored  at 
Spithead.  The  following  extracts  are  from  his  journal ;  further 
references  to  his  relatives  in  Portsmouth  could  be  quoted,  but 
these  typical  examples  will  suffice  : — 


bth  September,  1837 


7th  September 


8th  September 


9th  September 


I'ith  September  ... 


Landed  after  breakfast.  Walked  with  Mrs. 
Burbey  ‘  and  daughters  to  their  Garden  at 
Southsea.  .  .  . 

Landed  in  the  afternoon,  and  dined  with  the 
Commandant  of  Royal  Marines,  Colonel  Horn¬ 
by,  at  his  house  in  St.  Thomas’  Street. 

Remained  on  shore,  and  dined  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Burbey;  in  the  evening  there  was  music  and 
dancing.  Returned  at  a  late  hour,  and  slept  at 
Mr.  Meredith’s  in  the  High  Street. 

Had  the  unexpected  pleasure  once  more  to  shake 
by  the  hand  my  kind  brother  Frank  (Ellis), 
who  had  come  to  Portsmouth  to  see  me  before 
my  final  departure  for  India.  .  .  . 

Accompanied  my  brother  to  Gosport  and  visited 
with  him  the  Britannia,  the  flag-ship  of  Sir  P. 
Durham,  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Ports¬ 
mouth.  Returned  and  dined  with  Mr.  Meredith 
in  Portsmouth.  .  .  . 


From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  Augustus  Meredith,  like  his 

(1)  This  was  Thomas  Biubey’s  second  wife,  nee  Mary  Bradley.  She  died 
1880. 
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father  before  him,  had  a  good  social  position  in  Portsmouth,^  and 
was  popular  with  otticers;  and,  incidentally,  that  young  George 
(then  nine  years  old),  by  the  visits  of  his  relatives  in  the  service, 
must  have  been  very  familiar  with  the  naval  life  of  this  time,  when 
the  picturesque  wooden  battleships  of  the  old  days  had  not  yet 
passed  out  of  commission. 

The  story,  which  has  found  its  way  into  print,  that  Augustus 
Meredith,  when  on  a  visit  to  Path,  was  taken  for  a  count  in 
disguise  and  was  ever  after  dubbed  “Count”  Meredith  in  Ports¬ 
mouth,  is,  I  believe,  entirely  apocryphal;  it  is  obviously  based  on 
an  incident  in  the  first  chapter  of  Evan  Harrington,  and  if  true 
of  anyone  w^ould  appertain  to  “The  Great  Mel.,”  and  there  is  no 
proof  as  to  that. 

Augustus  jNIeredith  was  by  no  means  so  strong  and  striking  a 
character  as  his  father ;  he  was  a  muddler,  as  his  son  said,  and 
having  neglected  his  business  to  its  undoing,  he,  very  soon  after 
the  visit  of  the  Ellis  brothers  related  above,  left  Portsmouth  and 
emigrated  to  South  Africa.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much 
success  as  a  tailor  abroad,  and  eventually  returned  to  Portsmouth, 
w'here  he  took  up  his  residence  at  38  Elm  Grove  (then  called  2 
Oxford  Villas),  Southsea.  He  died  there  on  June  18th,  1876, 
surviving  to  the  age  of  seventy-nine ;  his  second  wife,  Matilda 
Buckett,  died  in  1885,  aged  sixty-seven,  and  they  are  interred 
together  in  the  Highland  Poad  Cemetery,  Southsea. 

On  the  departure  of  his  father  for  South  Africa,  and  the  break 
up  of  the  old  home  in  the  High  Street,  George  Meredith  was 
placed  by  the  trustees  of  his  late  mother’s  small  property  at  school, 
of  which,  he  told  Mr.  Clodd,  “My  chief  remembrance  is  three 
dreary  services  on  Sundays,  the  giving  out  of  the  text  being  the 
signal  to  me  for  inventing  tales  of  the  Saint  George  and  Dragon 
type.  I  was  fond  of  The  Arabian  Nights,  and  this  doubtless  fed 
an  imagination  which  took  shape  in  The  Shaving  of  Shagpat.  .  .  . 
I  learned  very  little  at  school,  until  I  was  sent  to  Neuwied.” 
After  his  arrival  in  Germany,  at  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  George 
Meredith’s  connection  with  Portsmouth  came  to  an  end,  and  I 
have  no  evidence  that  he  ever  stayed  there  again,  for  as  he  grew 
up  he  cut  himself  off  from  his  father  and  the  relatives  among 
whom  his  childhood  had  been  spent  in  the  old  sea-port.  That 
there  was  a  quarrel  seems  evident  from  the  pungent  manner  in 
w'hich  he  dealt  with  his  family  history  in  Evan  Harrington. 

Although  this  book  contains  much  that  is  founded  on  fact,  it  is 
in  the  main  a  work  of  fancy,  and  must  no  more  be  regarded  as  the 
true  chronicle  of  the  Meredith  family  than  is  David  Copperfield 

(1)  He  was  a  member  of  the  Portsmouth  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
in  1831-2. 
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that  of  the  Dickens  family.  But  just  as  Dickens  utilised  scenes 
and  persons  he  had  known  in  childhood  for  the  basis  of  incidents 
and  characters  invented  and  developed  by  his  own  fanciful  genius, 
so  did  Meredith  in  Evan  Harrington.  “Lymport”  is  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  of  his  childhood,  and  “ Fallowlield  ”  is  Petersfield,  and 
amid  these  familiar  scenes  he  introduced,  in  addition  to  many 
entirely  imaginary  characters,  presentments  of  his  relatives,  whose 
actions  and  careers  in  real  life  were,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
reiterate,  widely  dilferent  from  those  represented  in  the  book. 
The  most  accurate  portraits  are  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mel. 
Evan  Harrington  himself  bears  no  resemblance  to  Augustus 
Meredith  beyond  the  fact  that  both  succeeded  to  an  uncongenial 
business  when  in  their  teens,  and  had  no  aptitude  for  trade.  And 
in  dealing  with  “The  Daughters  of  the  Shears,”  their  nephew,  in 
addition  to  transposing  their  ages  and  some  of  their  Christian 
names,  takes  the  fullest  advantage  of  literary  licence  to  juggle 
with  their  qualities  and  characters,  and  those  of  their  respective 
husbands.  There  is,  I  fear,  no  probability  that  my  grand-aunt, 
Louisa  Bead,  the  prototype  of  the  famous  Countess  de  Saldar,  was 
the  brilliant  tactician  and  intrigante  depicted  by  Meredith ;  and 
her  husband,  Bead  the  consul,  knighted,  as  already  related,  by 
Pedro  of  Portugal,  was  the  bud  from  which  blossomed  the 
Portuguese  Count  Silva  in  the  pages  of  Evan  Harrington.  How 
much  John  and  Harriet  Hellyer  resembled  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Cogglesby  I  am  unable  definitely  to  say ;  but  with  certainty  it  can 
be  stated  that  Samuel  and  Catherine  Matilda  Ellis  w'ere  widely 
different  from  Major  and  Mrs.  Strike ;  and  as  this  couple  fared 
the  worst  at  their  nephe\v’s  hands,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  outline 
their  lives  to  demonstrate  how  much  fact  differed  from  fiction. 

Samuel  Burdon  Ellis,  second  son  of  Captain  John  Ellis,  E.N. 
(who  commanded  a  company  of  the  Naval  Brigade  at  the  storming 
of  Quebec,  1759),  was  born  in  1782.  As  a  member  of  a  family  who 
for  generations  served  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  he  entered  the 
Royal  Marines,  and  at  once  took  part  in  many  of  the  naval 
actions  of  the  Napoleonic  period,  including  Trafalgar,  where  he 
fought  on  board  H.M.S.  Ajax.  Before  the  battle  commenced  it 
fell  to  him  to  announce  to  the  men  assembled  on  the  main-deck 
Nelson’s  famous  signal.  Of  this  incident  and  the  subsequent 
action  he  gave  a  full  a(‘Count  in  his  Meonoirs.^  His  numerous 
other  services,  during  nearly  sixty  years,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
included  the  War  with  China,  1840-2,  when  he  was  senior  officer 
in  command  of  the,  Boyal  Marines  during  the  frequent  actions  the 
Corps  engaged  in,  and  for  which  he  received  many  encomiums  and 
rewards.  He  eventually  became  Commandant  of  Woolwich,  was 
(1)  Memoirs  of  Sir  S.  B.  Ellis,  K.C.B.  Edited  by  Lady  Ellis,  1866. 
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granted  a  special  augmentation  of  Armorial  Bearings  for  his 
services,  was  knighted  and  created  K.C.B.,  and  died  in  1865.  As 
previously  recorded,  he  married  Catherine  Matilda  Meredith  in 
1819,  during  the  time  he  was  stationed  at  Portsmouth,  and  so  far 
from  removing  his  wife  from  the  propinquity  of  her  native  place 
(as  suggested  in  Evan  Harrington) ,  the  early  years  of  her  married 
life  were  spent  there,  first  at  1  Algier  Place,  Alverstoke,  and  later 
in  Great  Southsea  Street,  three  of  their  children  being  born  in 
Portsmouth.  The  behaviour  of  Major  Strike  to  his  wife  in  the 
book  is  entirely  fiction,  and  the  Ellis  marriage  was  a  very  happy 
one  (as  numerous  letters,  journals,  and  other  evidences  attest), 
though  there  w’as  none  too  much  money ;  a  large  family  was 
brought  up  on  a  Major’s  pay.  Mrs.  Ellis  died  at  Chatham  in 
1847,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  four  days  after  her  son  Samuel,  who 
was  only  twenty-two.  It  is  strange  that  her  simple,  well-spent 
life,  devoted  to  the  care  and  interests  of  her  children,  and  her 
husband’s  brilliant  service  career  should  have  been  so  distorted 
in  Evan  Harrington,  for  both  did  their  duty  and  had  many  troubles 
and  sorrows.  But  somehow  they  must  have  incurred  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  their  nephew,  for  the  same  puppet  figure  of  Major  Strike, 
the  officer  of  Marines,  reappears  as  Lieutenant  Patterne  in  The 
Egoist. 

By  one  of  the  curious  chances  of  Fate,  George  Meredith  in 
after  years  was  enabled  to  make  some  amends  to  the  son  of  the 
relative  he  had  misrepresented  in  two  of  his  books.  After  the 
death  of  his  Meredith  wife.  Sir  Samuel  Ellis  married  again,  and  by 
this  second  marriage  he  had  a  son,  the  late  Colonel  Sir  Alfred 
Burdon  Ellis,  K.C.B.  The  latter,  in  addition  to  his  great  military 
ability,  had  very  considerable  literary  gifts,  and  about  thirty  years 
ago  he  sent  some  of  his  first  works  to  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall. 
The  reader  into  whose  hands  the  manuscripts  passed  for  judgment 
was  George  Meredith,  and  his  highly  favourable  reports  procured 
their  publication.  Meredith,  indeed,  had  the  greatest  admiration 
for  Colonel  A.  B.  Ellis’s  books  ;  ^  of  The  History  of  the  Gold  Coast 
he  reported  it  was  “written  with  Ellis’s  plain  but  excellent  pen. 
I  should  be  of  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  standard  history  of  the 
Gold  Coast  and  our  possessions  about  there.  It  is  the  one  book 
on  the  subject.”  The  History  of  the  First  West  India  Regiment 
(1885)  was  sent  back  to  Alfred  Ellis  so  that  Meredith’s  suggestions 
might  be  carried  out.  Further,  Ellis’s  various  works  on  the 
native  races  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  were  all  very  highly 
praised  by  Meredith;  and  West  African  Stories  (1890)  was  the 
cause  of  a  celebrated  libel  action.  In  this  last-named  work,  by  a 

(1)  See  George  Meredith  as  Publisher’s  Reader,  by  B.  W.  Matz,  The  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review,  August,  1909. 
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curious  coincidence,  Alfred  Ellis  apparently  followed  the  example 
of  his  step-cousin,  and  drew  some  of  his  literary  sketches  from 
living  characters.  In  his  original  report  of  West  African  Stories 
Meredith  wrote  :  “Good,  charged  with  local  colour ;  not  attractive 
to  readers  of  romance,  but  curious,  and  the  author’s  name  as  an 
authority  with  regard  to  those  parts  should  help  the  book.  If 
accepted,  it  must  be  with  the  stipulation  that  Mrs,  Fitzgibbon  be 
omitted.  It  is  a  sine  qua  non.”  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon  ^  was  accord¬ 
ingly  suppressed,  and  it  was  unfortunate  that  Meredith  did  not 
also  ask  for  the  elimination  of  another  character  sketch,  entitled 
James  Peacock,  the  story  of  a  West  African  trader  who  by  sharp 
practices  acquired  a  large  fortune ;  for,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
book,  a  retired  West  African  trader  named  James  Pinnock  con¬ 
ceived  this  sketch  to  represent  himself  (the  alliteration  in  the 
names  was  certainly  unlucky),  and  brought  an  action  for  libel 
against  the  publishers.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  case  was  heard  on  December  8th,  1891,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Denman.  Sir  Charles  Russell  (afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice) 
was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Asquith,  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  for  the  defendants.  Alfred  Ellis’s  evidence  was  taken  on 
commission  at  Barbadoes  ;  he,  of  course,  had  served  for  many  years 
in  West  Africa,  and  it  also  transpired  that  his  wife  had  known 
Mrs.  Pinnock  in  Brighton.  George  Meredith  was  called  as  a 
witness,  and  when  Sir  Charles  Russell  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
heard  of  Pinnock  he  replied,  “Not  since  the  days  of  my  youth, 
when  I  learnt  his  catechism.”  Mr.  James  Pinnock  won  his 
action,  and  was  awarded  d£200  damages.  The  Times  devoted  a 
leading  article  to  the  verdict,  and  Meredith’s  evidence  was 
parodied  in  Punch,  where  appeared  a  clever  cartoon-portrait 
entitled  “  By  George !  ”  Apparently  no  one  engaged  in  the  case 
was  aware  that  George  Meredith  and  Alfred  Ellis  were  connected 
by  family  ties,  and  that  it  was  a  curious  link  with  the  great 
novelist’s  early  days. 

Perhaps,  as  the  years  went  by  and  Time  softened  old  grievances, 
Meredith  regretted  some  things  he  had  written  in  Evan 
Harrington  in  1861 ;  and  a  wish  to  avoid  the  identification  of 
characters  in  that  work  by  the  public  may  have  caused  his 
reticence  concerning  his  family  history.  To  throw  some  rays  of 
impartial  light  on  this  matter  is  of  no  offence  now,  since  all  the 
actors  in  the  rather  sad  comedy  have  passed  away. 

S.  M.  Ellis. 

(1)  I  have  the  original  manuscripts  of  my  uncle’s  works,  and  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon 
is  the  tragic  story  of  an  adventuress,  in  Sierra  Leone,  which  ends  with  the 
murder  of  one  of  her  lovers  by  a  jealous  rival  for  the  lady’s  favours. 
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A  DREARY  afternoon  sitting  in  the  Commons  the  other  day  was 
enlivened  by  a  pleasant  personal  incident.  The  few  members 
present  were  suddenly  aware  that  a  familiar  figure,  too  long  absent 
from  their  midst,  was  sitting  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Speaker’s  Chair.  Then  hearty  and  prolonged 
cheers  were  raised  from  Unionist,  Radical,  and  Labour  quarters 
alike,  and  Colonel  Seely,  in  a  couple  of  felicitous  sentences, 
expressed  the  general  gratification  at  Mr.  Balfour’s  return.  It  is 
no  disloyalty  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  say  how  much  Mr.  Balfour 
has  been  missed.  “Achilles  absent  is  Achilles  still.”  All  whose 
business  it  is  to  attend  St.  Stephen’s — in  whatever  capacity— are 
delighted  to  see  him  back  to  take  a  hand  in  the  great  game. 
“There  was  no  pleasure,  nor  delightful  play.  When  Lycidas  soever 
was  away.”  If  that  be  too  much  to  say,  at  least  no  one  will  deny 
that  the  game  has  not  been  quite  so  great  with  him  not  playing. 

But  it  is  with  his  successor  that  this  paper  deals.  Already 
the  session  is  a  few  weeks  old  and  has  provided  several  occasions 
for  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  show  the  mettle  of  his  pasture.  True,  the 
most  searching  tests  are  still  to  come,  but  it  is  possible  to  form  a 
fair  impression  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  successor  in  the  leadership  of 
the  Opposition.  That  was  the  position,  of  course,  in  which  Mr. 
Balfour  was  super-eminent.  As  a  Parliamentarian  he  had  not 
his  like.  His  weakness  was  that  he  failed  to  stimulate  and 
maintain  at  the  necessary  pitch  the  fighting  spirit  of  his  followers 
outside,  that  he  seemed  to  the  masses  lacking  in  conviction  and 
horse-power,  and  that  his  platform  speeches  were  too  cold  for  the 
popular  leader  of  a  party,  which  never  finds  it  altogether  easy 
to  make  a  whole-hearted  display  of  democratic  fervour.  And,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  how  should  it,  when  it  necessarily  contains 
within  itself  all  the  elements  in  the  national  life  which  detest 
democracy,  which  fear  it,  and,  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view, 
despise  it,  yet  which,  in  spite  of  themselves,  have  occasionally 
to  try  to  look  comfortable  in  democratic  attire? 

Before  the  session  opened  Mr.  Bonar  Law  made  a  trumpet 
utterance  at  the  Albert  Hall — the  traditional  place  for  the  delivery 
of  great  party  pronouncements.  It  was  a  rousing,  slashing,  un¬ 
compromising  attack  on  the  Government,  and  the  broad  lines  on 
which  it  was  conceived  were  perfectly  suited  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed.  The  Unionist  Leader  trounced  the 
.  Government  with  his  knobbiest  stick,  and  thoroughly  delighteti 
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his  audience.  “You’re  magnificent,”  shouted  the  interpreting 
Voice  from  a  distant  gallery.  Not  only  the  Tory  Democracy,  but 
also  the  Tory  Aristocracy — smarting  angrily  under  the  whips  and 
scorpions  of  Lloyd-Georgeism — likes  its  politics  hot,  and  never 
was  a  Government  which  has  laid  itself  more  open,  in  certain 
clearly  defined  directions,  to  vigorous,  unsparing  attack.  Yet 
huge  as  was  the  success  of  that  speech,  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  has  often  regretted  that  he  did  not  revise  its  preparation 
a  little  more  thoroughly.  For,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  did 
not  sufficiently  discriminate  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects  for 
invective,  and  included  among  the  many  charges,  which  were 
capable  of  being  fully  substantiated,  others  which  were  little 
susceptible  of  precise  demonstration. 

“There  is  but  one  magic  in  politics,”  Daniel  O’Connell  once 
remarked,  “and  that  is  to  be  always  right.”  Nothing  weakens  a 
statesman’s  reputation  so  fatally  as  having  to  explain  or  to  with¬ 
draw — which  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  so  many  of  our  public 
men  go  on  solemnly  declaring  that  what  they  have  said  they 
have  said,  though  all  the  world  can  see  that  they  have  said  it 
wrong.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  exposed  himself  to 
prompt  and  effective  counter-attack,  and  the  assailant  was  driven 
back  upon  the  defensive.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
caught  him  tripping  in  figures  of  considerable  magnitude,  where 
a  little  more  care  would  have  prevented  the  error,  and  at  a  special 
meeting,  hurriedly  convened  for  the  purpose  in  the  City  of  London, 
he,  of  all  men,  gravely  rebuked  Mr.  Bonar  Law  for  a  style 
and  diction  which  he  found  distressingly  low  and  vulgar.  More 
serious  still,  fiery  protests  were  at  once  raised  against  that  part 
of  the  Albert  Hall  speech  in  which  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  accused 
the  Government  of  having  borrowed  from  the  United  States  the 
iniquitous  Spoils  System. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Address  Mr.  Asquith  directly 
challenged  him  as  being  in  honour  bound  to  move  an  amendment 
and  either  prove  or  withdraw.  But  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
was  in  no  position  to  accept  the  challenge.  His  was  the  familiar 
case  of  the  man  who  is  himself  convinced  but  has  no  sound  proof 
wherewith  to  convince  others.  He  was  totally  unprovided  with 
specific  instances.  In  fact,  he  was  driven  to  solicit  the  assistance 
of  the  accused  in  order  to  enable  him  to  start  the  search  for 
evidence.  The  Government  obviously  could  not  refuse  the  asked- 
for  return  of  all  appointments  made  by  them  since  they  came  into 
power  in  1906,  but  any  benefit  Mr.  Bonar  Law  may  hope  to 
derive  from  that  document  will  assuredly  be  neutralised  by 
simultaneous  publication  of  the  appointments  of  the  last  Unionist 
Administration.  The  practice  of  the  art  of  jobbery,  both  in  its 
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finer  and  cruder  forms,  has  not  been  confined  to  one  party  alone. 
The  desire  to  help  one’s  friends  is  as  strong  in  Unionist  as  in 
Eadical  bosoms,  while  tlu'  far  more  consuming  passion  to  share 
in  whatever  good  things  are  going  is  totally  unaffected  by  any 
change  of  Government.  It  is  a  universal  attribute  of  fallen  man. 

The  Government,  in  fact,  with  their  usual  cunning  and  adroit¬ 
ness,  doubtless  foresaw  that  the  charge  of  jobbery  would  be 
levelled  against  them,  and  in  the  case  of  the  National  Insurance 
lecturers — that  strange  body  of  preternaturally  impartial  men 
who,  for  five  pounds  a  week  and  expenses,  are  to  lecture  side  by 
side  with  hot-gospellers  drawing  their  reward  from  the  Radical 
war  chest — they  provided  that  the  appointments  should  rest  with 
the  Insurance  Commissioners.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  indeed, 
aroused  mocking  laughter  by  ostentatiously  warning  intending 
applicants  not  to  apply  to  him.  Well,  the  names  of  the  lecturers 
have  been  published,  and  nothing  that  can  by  any  stretch  of 
language  be  called  a  scandal  has  been  disclosed.  A  good  many 
active  partisans  may  figure  on  the  list,  but  who  seriously  ex¬ 
pected  anything  else  ?  Such  a  temporary  jobbing  staff'  was  bound 
to  be  recruited  mainly  from  those  familiar  with  the  running  of 
the  local  party  machines.  So  the  attack,  when  the  question 
came  up  on  a  Supplementary  Estimate,  was  singularly  weak  and 
speedily  fizzled  out.  No  doubt  there  is  a  real  danger  of  the 
Spoils  System  getting  a  foothold  here.  The  chances  of  its  doing 
so  are  enormously  increased  by  the  gourd-like  growth  of  the  upper 
and  lower  bureaucracy  in  recent  years,  and  the  Opposition  do 
well  to  be  vigilant  and  make  the  most  they  can  out  of  anything 
that  bears  even  a  remote  resemblance  to  the  diversion  of  public 
funds  to  party  purposes.  But  the  railing  charge  of  gross  public 
corruption  has  not  been  made  good. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Bonar  Law  better  advised  in  the  strange  attack 
he  made  on  the  Army  policy  of  the  Government  in  the  same 
oration.  Here  the  charge  was  equally  sweeping,  but  once  more 
it  was  astonishingly  ill-directed.  Instead  of  laying  bare  the 
glaring  deficiencies  of  the  Haldane  system,  as  some  of  his  sup¬ 
porters  have  done  with  immense  effect  in  the  discussion  on  the 
Army  Estimates,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  attacked  without  any  sort  of 
discrimination  the  weapons  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  then  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  arm  he  had  had  specially  in  mind  was 
the  rifle.  So  the  onslaught  on  the  whole  armoury  was  whittled 
down  in  debate  to  a  mere  question  of  the  trajectory  of  the  rifle. 
There,  despite  vehement  official  denials,  the  weight  of  argument 
was  indisputably  on  his  side.  But  the  point  was  relatively  small. 
How  much  better  it  would  have  been  if,  like  Mr.  Wyndham,  Mr. 
.  Lee,  and  Mr.  Amery,  he  had  raised  the  whole  Army  problem  in 
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a  direct,  straightforward  manner,  and  had  exposed  the  complete 
failure  of  the  scheme  to  provide  an  army  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  military  responsibilities  of  the  Empire. 

Not  for  many  years  have  the  Army  Estimates  produced  such 
searching  criticism  as  theirs,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  no  longer  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  answer  in  person  the  grave  charges  brought  against 
him  and  his  policy.  Lord  Haldane  has  had  a  free  hand  for  six 
years.  His  system  has  been  given  the  fairest  possible  trial.  But 
it  is  still  perilously  incomplete,  and  the  disbelief  that  it  can  ever 
be  brought  to  completion  deepens  day  by  day.  A  few  ungenerous 
things  were  said  of  the  Territorial  Army  during  these  debates, 
but  it  was  not  that  branch  of  the  scheme  that  was  seriously 
challenged,  and  if  comparison  be  made  with  the  past,  it  is  beyond 
argument  that  the  Territorial  Force  of  to-day  is  of  infinitely 
greater  military  value  than  the  old  unorganised  mob  of  volunteer 
regiments  of  the  pre-Haldane  regime.  The  whole  weight  of 
recent  criticism  has  been  directed  against  the  preparedness  and 
the  adequacy  of  the  Expeditionary  Force,  and  still  more  against 
the  actual  military  value  of  the  410,000  Regulars,  Special  Re¬ 
servists,  and  Territorials,  who  are  said  to  be  available  on  paper 
for  repairing  the  wastage  of  war,  for  garrisoning  the  fortified 
places,  and  for  providing  the  Field  Army  of  Home  Defence  after 
the  Expeditionary  Force  has  left  these  shores. 

Colonel  Seely,  the  Under-Secretary,  talked  boldly  and  boast¬ 
fully  of  the  absolute  preparedness  of  the  Expeditionary  Force, 
which  he  described  as  the  most  astounding  advance  in  the  military 
history  of  the  country,  and  he  solemnly  assured  the  House  that 
in  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Government  and  their  military 
advisers  “  this  country  was  safe  from  invasion  ”  even  after  the 
Expeditionary  Force  had  gone.  But  he  was  careful  to  add  a 
qualifying  phrase  which  showed  that  it  is  the  Fleet  and  not  the 
Home  Army  which  guarantees  the  safety.  The  410,000  officers 
and  men  which  Colonel  Seely,  in  his  most  jaunty  and  flamboyant 
mood,  said  w’ould  “eat  up”  the  70,000  invaders,  dwindle  away— ' 
as  Mr.  Amery  proved  in  a  remarkably  able  and  successful  speech 
—by  tens  and  scores  of  thousands  when  they  come  to  be  analysed 
closely,  while  the  100,000  Regulars  included  in  this  imposing 
host  consist,  as  to  more  than  half  their  number,  of  raw  recruits 
and  immature  youths,  w’ho  are  in  no  sense  fit  to  take  the  field 
as  a  field  army.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  desired  to  indict 
the  Army  policy 'of  the  Government,  there  was  abundance  of 
matter  ready  to  his  hand. 

But  the  incident  which  for  the  moment  threatened  to  shake 
Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  position  far  more  than  any  indiscretions  in  a 
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slashing  platform  speech,  occurred  on  the  very  day  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  met.  The  Opposition  had  gathered  in  the  highest  spirits. 
Full  of  fight  and  confidence,  all  they  asked  v^'as  to  be  led  boldly 
and  skilfully.  When  Mr.  Bonar  Jjaw,  after  the  usual  tribute 
to  the  Mover  and  Seconder  of  the  Address,  remarked,  “Now  I 
have  done  with  compliments,”  and  hinted  that  compliments  would 
henceforth  be  infrequent  between  the  two  F'ront  Benches,  the 
Opposition  cheered  exultantly.  But  the  speech  which  followed 
was  discursive  and  thin.  It  fell  flat.  The  references  to  Lord 
Haldane’s  Mission  were  not  very  happily  conceived,  and  when, 
a  few'  minutes  later,  the  Prime  Minister  spoke  in  a  most  opti¬ 
mistic  strain  as  to  the  result  of  that  Mission,  the  words  of  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  seemed  the  more  inappropriate.  But  even  his  general 
challenge  to  the  Government  on  their  domestic  programme  was 
by  no  means  inspiriting.  The  enthusiasm  died  down ;  the  cheers 
failed  to  come ;  the  speech  manifestly  missed  its  mark. 

The  Prime  Minister,  rising  to  the  occasion,  emphasised  the  com¬ 
parative  failure  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  by  displaying 
more  than  his  usual  competence.  He  made  his  pronouncement 
as  to  the  prospect  of  a  detente  with  Germany  with  due  solemnity 
of  manner,  and  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  doing  a  tremendous 
service  to  the  cause  of  his  country  and  of  humanity.  As  he  read 
his  written  statement,  the  carefully  w'eighed  words  exercised  an 
instantaneous  effect.  The  anxiety  had  been  great ;  the  relief 
was  immense.  Then,  having  got  his  party  thoroughly  in  tune 
and  sympathy  with  himself,  Mr.  Asquith  turned  to  settle  his 
account  with  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  But  even  the  Prime  Minister  cannot 
have  been  prepared  for  the  extraordinary  success  that  awaited  him 
as  he  rebuked  the  Opposition,  in  his  best  pater  patrice  style,  for 
their  wicked  and  scandalous  misrepresentations  of  the  Insurance 
Act  in  the  constituencies.  He  said  he  was  equally  pained  and 
amazed  at  a  display  of  political  malignity,  the  like  of  w'hich  he 
could  not  remember  in  his  long  political  career,  and  he  did  not 
understand  what  was  meant  by  it. 

So  the  indignant  orator  went  on,  question  succeeding  question, 
as  if  by  clock wmrk,  and  each  punctuated  by  party  cheers,  till  at 
length  he  slipped  out  the  sentence,  “Did  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  mean  to  repeal  the  Insurance  Act?  ”  No  answer  w'as 
expected,  but  an  answ'er,  nevertheless,  was  given.  Mr.  Bonar 
Laws  who  had  sat  listening  to  the  long,  solemn  tirade  with 
apparently  growing  impatience,  nodded  his  head  and  said, 
“Certainly.”  The  effect  was  marvellous.  With  one  accord  the 
Eadical  and  Labour  members  w'ere  moved  to  a  simultaneous 
shout  of  derision  and  triumph.  They  turned  to  one  another  and 
wagged  their  heads,  and  laughed  and  crowed  wdth  delight,  while 
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Mr.  Asquith,  scarcely  able  to  conceal  his  intense  surprise,  paused 
for  a  moment  in  blank  astonishment.  Then  straightening 
himself  with  all  the  conscious  pride  of  the  orator  who  has  scored 
a  tremendous  point  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  hostile  witness,  he 
sententiously  observed,  “We  are  getting  on !  ” 

Mr.  Asquith  had  found,  as  usual,  the  appropriate  word.  He 
was,  indeed,  “getting  on,”  and  the  strained  and  frozen  silence 
that  fell  on  the  Opposition  was  most  eloquent.  They  felt  in 
their  marrow  that  their  Leader  had  made  an  immense  error  of 
judgment.  Eepeal  the  Insurance  Act  I  Were  they  so  suddenly 
to  be  pledged  so  definitely?  They  were  ready  to  amend,  of 
course ;  but  to  repeal  1  That  is  a  word  of  more  serious  connota¬ 
tion.  Great  measures  that  have  passed  through  Parliament — 
whatever  their  defects  and  whatever  the  manner  of  their  passing 
—are  not  easily  repealed.  So  the  Opposition  was  not  merely 
crestfallen,  but  knocked  out.  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  light  nod  had 
disturbed  the  very  foundations  of  the  party.  No  one  had  the 
heart  to  continue  the  debate. 

An  explanation  followed  a  few  hours  after  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  to  the  Press,  which,  if  not  a  good  explanation,  was  at  least 
the  best  that  was  possible  in  the  circumstances.  What  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  had  really  meant,  it  appeared,  was  that,  if  he  were 
to  come  into  power  at  once,  he  would  not  put  the  Act  unamended 
into  operation ;  while,  if  it  were  in  operation  when  he  came  into 
power,  he  would,  of  course,  undertake  its  amendment.  But  why 
he  had  not  risen  to  give  this  explanation  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  the  letter  did  not  say.  The  result  was  that  for  some 
days  afterwards  even  Junior  Ministers  thought  themselves  at 
liberty  to  exercise  their  wit  at  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  expense,  and 
would  politely  assure  him  that  he  could  reply  with  an  easy  mind 
to  their  questions,  because  the  replies  were  not  likely  to  require 
a  subsequent  explanatory  letter.  And  the  irony  of  the  situation  is 
that  if  the  verdict  of  South  Manchester  means  anything  more 
specific  than  a  general  declaration  of  no  confidence  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  means  that  that  particular  constituency  would  welcome 
an  out-and-out  repeal  of  the  Insurance  Act. 

Beyond  doubt,  therefore,  that  unhappy  interjection  from  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  seriously  shook  the  confidence  of  many  of  his  sup¬ 
porters.  They  said  that  Mr.  Balfour  would  never  have  fallen  into 
so  obvious  a  trap,  and  recalled  how  proof  that  astute  dialectician 
was  wont  to  be  against  the  well-known  rhetorical  wiles  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  A  Leader  of  Opposition  should  not  be  too  easy 
to  draw,  should  be  wary  of  the  question  blandly  thrown  across  the 
table,  and  be  severely  critical  of  the  retort  that  rises  spontaneously 
to  his  lips.  In  dialogue  of  that  sort  the  advantage  almost  always 
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rests  with  the  skilful  questioner ;  he  would  not  put  the  question 
unless  he  saw  his  way  to  profit  by  the  hoped-for  reply.  There  is 
much  strength  in  sitting  still. 

Like  most  other  arts,  that  of  leadership  has  usually  to  be  learnt 
by  experience.  There  may  be  a  few  born  with  the  instinct  fully 
developed,  who  step  into  the  front  place  quite  naturally,  as  though 
succeeding  to  an  inheritance,  and  show  a  genius  for  avoiding 
mistakes  and  saying  the  word  in  season.  But  these  are  the  rare 
ones,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  not  of  the  company.  His  special 
gifts  are  those  of  the  platform.  The  speech  with  which  he 
wound  up  the  debate  for  the  Opposition  on  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith’s 
official  amendment  to  the  Address  was  as  perfect  a  success  as  his 
speech  on  the  first  day  w^as  a  disappointment.  It  was  good,  clean 
hitting,  full  of  humour  as  well  as  of  sarcasm,  and  it  delighted 
his  friends. 

Yet  no  one  would  say  that  these  are  the  only,  or  indeed  the 
highest,  qualities.  The  House  of  Commons,  at  its  best,  is  more 
than  a  mere  meeting  place  of  parties  fighting  for  the  triumph  of 
their  own  special  interests.  Now  and  then,  in  its  nobler,  happier 
hours,  it  actually  becomes  the  great  deliberative  assembly  which 
in  theory  it  always  pretends  to  be,  and  those  who  have  won  the 
greatest  influence  there  are  the  men  who  have  been  able  to  talk 
of  great  principles  as  if  they  lived  with  them,  rising  above  the 
clash  of  party  conflict.  That  was  the  secret  of  Mr.  Balfour’s 
influence  with  the  House  as  a  whole.  He  used  to  illuminate  an 
important  discussion,  as  though  he  carried  an  open  lantern,  diffus¬ 
ing  its  light  all  around  him.  Lesser  men  have  to  be  content  if 
they  can  dart  a  few  concentrated  beams  into  the  darkness. 

To  be  frank,  therefore,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  not  begun  the 
Session  well,  even  from  the  purely  party  point  of  view.  And  he 
certainly  has  not  won  upon  the  House  as  a  whole.  He  had  a 
great  chance  of  retrieving  his  poor  start  on  the  occasion  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Bill.  But  it  was  only  a 
great  chance  to  a  great  man,  for  the  difficulties  were  obvious  and 
immense.  It  was  not  taken.  The  country  would  have  welcomed 
and  rallied  to  a  clear,  decisive,  courageous  lead.  It  was  not  given. 
And  it  was  left  for  Mr.  Balfour  to  rally  the  timorous  and  point 
the  way. 


Auditor  Tantum. 
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Bismarck’s  saying  that  international  activity  expresses  only  the 
complex  of  internal  conditions  will  be  well  exemplified  by  the 
Germany  of  the  Thirteenth  Reichstag.  In  home  as  in  external 
policy  great  events  are  assured.  In  that  they  discuss  to-day  the 
new  armaments  against  England  mainly  in  terms  of  the  Financial 
Reform  of  1909  and  of  the  consequent  party  revolution ,  Germans 
show  that  they  recognise  this  connection,  which,  indeed,  they 
see,  is  not  peculiar  to  their  Empire.  The  less  charitable  ascribe 
also  to  party  exigencies  the  British  Cabinet’s  lightning  flights 
from  threats  and  insults  to  lachrymose  friendliness ;  and  it  is 
that  and  their  knowledge  of  the  fluidity  of  our  party  affairs  which 
put  them  equally  on  their  guard  against  both  moods.  Here  a 
close  knowledge  of  British  politics  gives  Germans,  as  they  realise, 
a  great  advantage ;  and  that  is  perhaps  why,  in  recording  the 
fact  that  our  high  Ministers  have  wild  ideas  about  their  country, 
and,  indeed,  “ignore  generally  the  hive  affairs  of  Continental 
insects,”  ^  they  rejoice  rather  than  lament.  Only  the  last  sur¬ 
viving  Anglophile  publicist  who  clings  to  reconciliation — and 
incidentally  asks  too  much  from  poor  humanity — growls^  that 
our  Foreign  Secretary  lives  in  a  world  of  paper,  and  “does  not 
understand  the  popular  spirit  of  Germany,  France,  and  Russia.” 
That  is  the  cause  of  alienation.  As  if  the  Foreign  Office  could 
keep  an  ethnopsychological  assessor  to  advise  on  popular  spirits, 
and  teach  an  Olympian  superior  what  the  German  insects  are  at. 

This  is  too  much  to  expect,  because  if  the  British  Cabinet  had 
any  small  ideas  about  the  insects,  half  its  great  labours  would 
be  left  undone.  Certainly  one  Minister  would  not  put  up  his 
most  meek-spirited  colleague  to  make  an  incendiary  speech ;  and 
another  Minister®  would  not  split  German  sides  wdth  the 
announcement  that  “the  fellow-countrymen  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  cannot  look  askance  at  the  fellow-countrymen  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller.  (As  if  Germans  were  not  sure  that  the  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  think  that  Goethe  and  Schiller 
were  distinguished  acrobats.)  The  sane,  unofficial  Englishman, 
who  rejects  provocation  tempered  by  emotional  effusiveness  as  the 
arcanum  of  sound  diplomacy,  will  find  it  here  profitable  to  fly 
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nearer  the  earth  than  his  great  rulers ;  and  therefore  to  study 
as  the  ultimate  reason  in  Germany’s  future  conduct  towards  us 
the  very  tangled  condition  of  her  domestic  affairs.  The  main 
fact,  of  course,  is  that  the  Empire  since  February  the  7th  has 
been  plagued  with  a  thoroughly  bad  Reichstag,  a  Reichstag  with 
all  the  vices  of  the  Reichstag  of  1903,  but  in  much  fuller  measure. 
By  “bad”  is  naturally  meant  undesirable  in  composition  when 
tested  by  the  Im]^>erial  Government’s  claim — which  shows  no  sign 
of  abatement — that  the  State  authority,  as  vested  nominally  in 
the  Bundesrat  and  practically  in  the  Sovereign,  is  a  factor  of  at 
least  equal  weight  to  the  popular  representation ;  and  that  a 
democratic  Reichstag,  however  representative,  has  no  more  right 
to  impose  its  will  on  the  State  authority  than  the  latter  has  to 
enact  laws  and  collect  taxes  against  the  will  of  the  Reichstag. 
This  claim  is  constitutionally  regular.  But  here,  as  in  other  non¬ 
parliamentary  States,  the  constitutional  balance  is  not  regulated 
by  paper,  but  by  the  effective  weight  of  public  sentiment  when 
balanced  against  the  strength  and  prestige  of  the  Sovereign 
authority.  And  in  Germany  there  is  no  equipoise.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  indeed  negotiates  with  parliamentary  groups,  amends  its 
projects,  and  even,  as  with  the  last  Financial  Reform,  allows  them 
to  be  turned  inside  out.  But  it  consents  to  this  last  surrender 
only  at  the  bidding  of  ultra-governmental  majorities,  which 
pretend  to  express  more  faithfully  than  itself  the  real  spirit  of 
Prussian-German  Conservatism.  Opposition  from  a  popular 
majority  has  not  yet  been  faced.  On  matters  of  armaments,  of 
course,  the  State  authority  is  entirely  supreme.  Here  the 
Reichstag  may  heckle,  debate,  cheesepare,  and  make  such  unsub¬ 
stantial  amendments  as  save  its  face ;  but  it  knows  well  that 
obduracy  in  any  conflict  of  moment  will  lead  at  once  to  dissolu¬ 
tion.  And  since  the  Government  can,  if  necessary,  dissolve  a 
scries  of  Reichstags,  whereas  no  constancy  of  Reichstags  in 
opposition  can  dissolve  the  Government,  the  predominance  is 
distinctly  on  the  Government’s  side.  In  constitutional  practice 
this  is  of  great  importance,  because  it  helps  the  Reichstag  towards 
sweet  reasonableness  ;  and  has  hitherto  so  influenced  affairs  that  a 
single  dissolution  has  ahvays  been  enough  to  produce  an  obedient 
mood. 

The  badness  of  the  Reichstag  elected  betw^een  January  12th 
and  January  25th  is  not,  however,  confined  to  its  prospective 
oppositional  character.  The  predominance  of  the  Catholic  Centre, 
the  result  of  the  losses  of  all  parties  to  the  Socialists,  is 
a  feature  equally  bad.  The  Reichstag  has,  in  fact,  two  serious 
flaw’s.  The  former  Conservative-Centre  majority,  which  con- 
.trolled  236  votes  out  of  397,  is  extinct,  and  replaced  by  a  majority 
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of  National-Liberals,  Radicals  (V olkspartei)  and  Social-Democrats 
holding  probably  206  seats.  The  exact  voting  strength  is  not 
known,  and,  owing  to  party  instability,  never  will  be;  but  the 
first  Presidium  Elections  of  February  8th  and  9th  indicate  that 
— if  it  hold  together — there  is  a  real  Left  majority,  a  condition 
which  has  not  existed  since  1874.  That  places  the  Imperial 
Government  in  face  with  the  problem  of  securing  a  majority  for 
future  legislation.  There  can  be  no  question  of  adopting  the 
Left  majority.  Only  a  few  sanguine  members  of  the  victorious 
group  (mostly  Radicals)  expect  that.  These  proclaim  that  the 
Grosshlock  policy  (that  is,  positive  collaboration  of  Liberals, 
Radicals,  and  Socialists)  is  now  a  fact ;  and  they  offer  this 
Grosshlock  to  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  as  an  instrument  for 
progressive  legislation  and  finance.  That  wnuld  be  a  half  step 
towards  Parliamentarism.  The  difference  would  be  that  instead 
of  a  Conservative  administration  resigning  after  an  electoral 
defeat  it  would  remain  in  power,  but  proceed  to  work  with  the 
support  of  and  at  the  dictation  of  the  new  Liberal  majority. 
As  the  present  Chancellor  is  himself  not  Conservative  or  Liberal, 
or  anything  but  bureaucrat,  as  he  is  disliked  by  the  Conservatives 
and  distrusted  by  the  Centre  for  collaborating  with  Prince  Buelow 
in  1907-9,  there  is  a  show  of  plausibility  in  the  proposal.  But  it 
is  not  in  the  domain  of  serious  politics.  No  German  administra¬ 
tion  is  conceivable  without  the  Conservatives.  Chancellors, 
indeed,  quarrel  with  them,  but  it  is  the  quarrel  of  a  married 
couple ;  a  quarrel  which,  if  it  cannot  be  mended,  is  ended  by  the 
Chancellor  going,  as  Caprivi  and  Buelow  went,  while  the  Con¬ 
servatives  remain.  The  weakening  by  36  seats  of  the  Con¬ 
servatives  at  the  January  Election  does  not  affect  this ;  because 
the  party  dominates  not  by  virtue  of  its  permanent  minority 
position  in  the  democratic  Reichstag,  but  by  virtue  of  its  monopoly 
of  the  Prussian  administration  and  of  the  Prussian  Landtag  ;  and 
here  it  cannot  be  shaken  except  by  the  reform  of  the  Three-Class 
Franchise,  which  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  lately  in  vain 
attempted,  and,  he  announces,  will  not  attempt  again.  This 
obstacle  alone  makes  Grosshlock  policy  impracticable.  It  is 
impossible  a  second  time  because  no  government  can  work  with 
the  Social-Democrats.  That  fact  is  not  altered  by  the  present 
swift  decline  of  Socialist  intransigence,  by  the  Socialist  union 
with  the  Liberals  during  the  second  elections,  or  by  the  practical 
opportunism  of  certain  Socialist  groups  in  South  Germany.  At 
heart  the  Government  prefers  the  intransigence  of  the  Radical- 
Socialists  to  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  the  Revisionists  ;  because 
the  first  are  vulnerable  as  revolutionary  and  anti-social,  whereas 
the  Revisionist  increase  tends  to  stiffen  a  Left  Liberalism,  which 
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to  the  dominant  political  and  economical  interests  is  a  far  more 
dangerous  foe. 

Since  the  Government  cannot  live  without  Conservatives  or 
with  Socialists,  it  cannot  accept  a  Reichstag  in  which  the  Socialists 
form  part  of  the  majority.  The  obvious  resource  is  to  construct 
another  majority.  The  only  visible  way  of  doing  this  is  to  dissolve 
the  majority  combination  of  National-Liberals,  Radicals,  and 
Socialists  by  buying  the  first  over  to  the  Conservative-Centre 
camp.  This  task  may  not  prove  hard.  Like  all  intermediate 
parties,  the  Liberals  tend  as  a  whole  to  fall  off  to  the  Right; 
and  already  a  section  of  the  party  is  so  impatient  to  accomplish 
this  that  it  threatens  secession.  The  larger  section,  led  by  the 
nominal  leader  Bassermann,  has  mild  Grossblock  tendencies,  or 
at  least  professes  an  unchanged  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  old 
“Blue-Black  Block.”  But  a  smaller  section,  composed  largely 
of  members  who  owe  their  seats  to  Conservative  or  Centre  support 
at  the  second  elections,  are  already  straining  towards  the  Right. 
At  the  first  Presidium  Election  the  party  split  up.  Twenty-two 
members  actually  voted  for  the  candidateship  of  Herr  Rebel  as 
President,  while  ten  intentionally  gave  invalid  votes.  The  likeliest 
ultimate  result  is  that  the  whole  National-Liberal  party  will  be 
won  over  to  the  Conservatives  and  Centre ;  and  as  the  party 
strength  is  44,  the  same  as  the  loss  at  the  General  Election  of  the 
Blue-Black  Block,  there  will  be  a  Reichstag  majority  of  the 
former  strength  ready  for  the  Chancellor’s  adoption.  And  even 
if  only  a  quarter  of  the  National-Liberals  should  break  away,  the 
present  small  majority  of  the  three  Left  parties  will  disappear. 

That  is  the  solution  hoped  for  by  the  Conservatives  and  Centre. 
It  will  give  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  a  symmetrical-looking 
majority.  But  it  will  not  excise  a  worse  sore  of  the  1912 
Reichstag.  That  is  the  predominance  of  the  Centre.  It  is  an 
axiom  of  German  governmental  policy  that  a  Reichstag  in  which 
the  Centre  is  master  is  bad.  Primarily  because  it  is  a  religious 
party  without  any  strong  political  or  economical  principles,  the 
Centre  need  enter  into  no  combination  except  on  the  principle  of 
do  ut  des — which  means  usually  des.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
Centre  as  a  hard  bargainer  ultimately  depends  upon  the  Socialist 
party  strength.  The  1903  Reichstag  was  commanded  by  the 
Centre  with  its  Polish  allies,  because  of  the  great  strength  of  the 
Socialists.  The  conditions  were,  then.  Centre,  100;  Poles, 
Alsatians,  and  others,  31;  Socialists,  81.  Since  the  Socialists 
are  permanently  in  opposition,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Centre  with 
its  friends  from  support  of  the  Government  threatened  a  Govern¬ 
ment  defeat.  It  w^as  the  realisation  of  this  threat  in  December, 
1906,  which  made  the  Reichstag  unusable,  and  provoked  dissolu- 
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tion.  Tested  in  this  way  the  1907  Eeichstag  was  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Centre,  Poles,  and  Socialists  together  commanded  only 
170  votes,  much  less  than  half.  By  cutting  down  the  Socialist 
strength  from  81  to  43,  Prince  Buelow  had  reduced  his  Centre 
enemies  to  im)X)tence.  The  present  Eeichstag  repeats  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  that  of  1903,  but  in  markedly  aggravated  form.  Centre 
and  Socialists  between  them  command  an  absolute  majority, 
niunl>ering  203  ;  and  the  Centre  is  thus  independent  of  the  Poles. 
To  form  a  majority.  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  must  have  the 
support  of  the  whole  Centre  and  of  at  least  some  of  the  National- 
Idberals ;  and  his  task  will  be  to  keep  this  majority  together  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  concessions  which  placate  one  party  are 
precisely  those  which  will  alienate  the  other.  And  this  trouble, 
aggravated  by  the  marked  differences  between  National-Liberals 
and  Conservatives  on  taxation,  makes  the  maintenance  of  a  stable 
majority  very  doubtful.  Other  factors  making  for  trouble  are 
the  disintegration  symptoms  within  the  parties  themselves.  The 
National-Liberals  are  likely  to  fall  to  pieces ;  the  Centre  is 
threatened  with  dissensions  between  the  Agrarian  section,  which 
favours  the  Conservative  Tariff  policy,  and  the  democratic  section 
dependent  on  the  Catholic  town  population,  and  also  on  the 
Catholic  small  farmers  who  complain  of  suffering  under  the 
Tariff.  The  Centre’s  defeat  by  the  Socialists  at  Cologne,  “the 
German  Eome,”  shows  that  religion  has  ceased  to  be  a  salve 
for  all  political  and  economic  sores.  Even  Conservatism,  the 
rocher  de  bronze  of  the  State,  shows  signs  of  fissures.  In  the 
Prussian  Landtag  on  February  2nd,  the  relatively  progressive 
Free  Conservatives  ascribed  the  defeat  of  the  Eight  parties  to  the 
blindness  and  reactionary  obstinacy  of  the  German-Conservatives 
{the  main  party).  Of  all  five  Eeichstag  parties,  only  the 
Opposition  Eadicals  and  the  Socialists  show  solidarity.  That  is 
probably  because  they  only  have  clear  programmes,  refuse  to 
temporise,  and  have  no  fear  of  the  reproach  “not  respectable” — a 
fear  which  is  the  plague  of,  and  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of,  their 
temporising  National-Liberal  neighbours. 

The  confusion  due  to  party  instability  is  increased  by  the  decline 
in  prestige  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Not  since  the  union  of 
the  German  States  did  that  prestige  lie  so  low  as  to-day.  Without 
in  the  least  abandoning  any  of  its  pretence  to  be  an  inspired 
authority  immune  from  popular  weaknesses,  the  Government  has 
to  confess  itself  foiled  in  all  its  enterprises.  The  Election  results 
mean  not  only  its  repudiation  by  the  German  democracy,  but 
also,  and  in  a  more  marked  degree,  by  the  industrial-commercial 
middle  classes,  who,  as  organised  by  the  new  Hansa  Bund,  have 
now  fifty  Eeichstag  members,  all  oppositional.  The  Government 
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majority  is  extinct ;  the  Socialists  whom  alone  it  professed  to 
oppose  have  alone  of  parties  triumphed ;  its  economic  policy, 
“Protection  of  the  Nation’s  Work,”  is  discredited  by  a  great 
increase  in  the  Free  Trade  vote,  and  by  the  heavy  losses  of  the 
ultra-Protectionist  parties.  In  international  affairs  it  has  had  to 
swallow  what  Germans  consider  the  malevolent  dictation  of 
England  ;  and  it  has  seen  its  hoped-for  combinations  frustrated  by 
the  North  African  War.  The  Chancellor  is  not  successful. 
Keichstag  parties  do  not  like  him  ;  and  while  admitting  his  virtues 
deny  him  the  other  qualities  of  a  statesman.  They  complain  that 
he  lacks  even  the  placable,  easy  temper  which  made  Prince 
Buelow,  relatively  an  amateur  in  administration,  a  success  whom 
all  regret.  But  while  democratic  politicians  emphasise  his 
humiliations,  and  loudly  proclaim  that  at  last  the  nation  has 
made  an  effective  protest,  there  is  no  sign  of  any  new  meekness 
in  the  dominant  class.  Discredited  as  they  are,  the  bureaucrats 
remain  on  top,  less  by  virtue  of  their  own  strength  than  as  result 
of  the  inadequacy  of  their  enemies  in  everything  except  numbers. 
The  immediate  practical  question  is  not  whether  the  new  demo¬ 
cratic  Reichstag  is  to  force  its  will  on  the  discredited  authority. 
It  is  rather  :  Will  the  authority,  discredited  indeed,  but  as  con¬ 
fident  as  ever,  tolerantly  pull  along  with  the  uncomfortable  Reich¬ 
stag,  humouring  its  velleities  and  whims ;  or  will  it  lose  patience 
and  get  rid  of  the  Reichstag  as  unusable  at  once?  The  solution 
depends  in  part  on  the  Reichstag’s  precise  measure  of  obduracy. 
But  more  so  it  depends  on  the  prospect  of  getting  a  better 
Reichstag.  This  prospect  would  be  smaller  than  nothing  should 
dissolution  result  from  any  minor  conflict ;  but  it  will  be  very 
considerable  if  the  issue  be  a  national  one,  arising  after  a  dramatic 
clash  in  which  expert  authority  appears  un patriotically  impeded 
by  irresponsible  factions.  Past  Reichstag  history  shows  how 
easy  it  is  for  the  Government,  by  devising  such  issues,  to  change 
unfavourable  party  relations,  and  get  legislatures  with  which  it 
can  work.  In  1878  the  Socialist  Peril,  providentially  synchronised 
with  the  Hoedel  and  Nobiling  attempts,  enabled  Bismarck  to  realise 
his  new  dislike  of  Liberalism,  and  cut  down  the  strength  of  the 
two  Liberal  parties  from  127  to  98,  and  from  48  to  34.  The 
Septennate  Election  of  1887  is  a  better  instance.  Here  the 
refusal  of  legislators  to  fix  the  increased  peace  strength  for 
longer  than  the  life  of  a  Reichstag  (a  refusal  which  Caprivi  later 
admitted  was  of  no  importance)  enabled  Bismarck  to  deal  an 
effective  blow  at  the  Left-Liberals.  The  armaments  dissolution 
of  1893  also  proved  a  Government  success ;  and  the  dissolution  of 
1906,  caused  by  a  microscopic  issue,  enabled  Prince  Buelow  to 
materialise  his  plan  for  excluding  the  Centre  from  power.  The 
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principle  of  three  of  these  dissolutions  was  the  same  :  the  inflation 
of  small  but  genuinely  national  matters  into  great  issues  involving 
the  Empire’s  safety,  the  real  governmental  aim,  however,  being  to 
escape  less  from  international  than  from  domestic  difficulties.  This 
expedient,  even  without  such  instructive  precedents,  needs  no 
great  statecraft.  Out  of  numberless  naval,  military,  and  diplo¬ 
matic  affairs  annually  before  the  Reichstag,  the  least  ingenious 
Chancellor  can  construct  a  national  issue.  And  at  present 
ingenuity  is  not  needed,  because  material  for  a  national  issue 
exists,  and,  as  a  fact,  is  the  dominant  matter  in  the  minds  of 
Germans  to-day. 

This  naturally  is  the  relation  to  England.  At  present  as  agita¬ 
tion  means  it  is  held  in  reserve,  because  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  Imperial  Government  has  yet  decided  to  solve  its  perplexities 
by  dissolution.  That  is  the  resource  only  after  party  combina¬ 
tions  have  failed.  But  when  the  Chancellor  last  December  issued 
an  announcement  that  the  Reichstag’s  early  task  would  be  to 
“stop  gaps”  in  the  Empire’s  defences,  he  was  beyond  doubt 
discounting  the  result  of  the  General  Election.  Everyone  realises 
that  the  thirteenth  Reichstag  met  “in  the  constellation,”  as 
Germans  say,  of  England.  Its  birth  was  bound  up  with  a  national 
conviction  that  the  hope  of  accommodation  with  England  was 
delusive ;  and  that  the  present  irritation  w'ould  become  worse 
until  one  of  the  two  Powers  expressed  its  desperation  by  pre¬ 
cipitating  a  war.  It  would  seem  more  graceful  to  forget  this  fact 
at  an  hour  wffien  British  Ministers  have  rushed  from  a  fit  of 
Germanophobia  to  the  other  extreme ;  when  what  with  Viscount 
Haldane  peacemaking  in  Berlin,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  making 
pacifist  speeches  in  the  City,  conciliation  seems  really  in  the  air. 
But  as  England  is  always  kept  well  informed  of  the  angry  com¬ 
ments  on  her  unfriendly  acts,  she  ought  also  to  be  made  to  realise 
the  cool  reserve  and  negation  caused  by  her  new  friendliness. 
This  unpromising  German  attitude  is  not  due  to  disbelief  in 
the  agreement  of  the  present  negotiators  on  concrete  differences. 
It  is  due  rather  to  the  belief  that  these  concrete  differences  are 
not  at  all  the  cause  of  Anglo-German  enmity. 

At  the  time  Lord  Haldane  arrived  in  Berlin  the  whole 
German  nation  was  incensed  with  England  beyond  words. 
To  Germans,  of  course,  the  unanimity  is  enough  to  justify 
the  feeling.  They  see  that  classes  and  political  schools  entirely 
outside  the  sphere  of  professional  Chauvinism  are  as  angry  as 
are  the  professional  Chauvinists  themselves ;  and  they  point 
out  that  while  large  classes  in  England  reproach  the  British 
Foreign  Office  with  tlie  main  guilt  in  the  Anglo-German  quarrel, 
no  German  class  lays  the  responsibility  on  Wilhelmstrasse,  which. 
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though  its  blunders  in  other  directions  are  admitted,  is  charged 
rather  with  being  too  meek.  Germans  as  a  whole  are  hy  no 
means  friendly  to  the  Navy-  and  Pan-German  Tjeaguers,  Nation¬ 
alists,  armament  experts,  and  old  soldiers  who  manage  the  active 
foreign-policy  campaign.  They  are  not  temperamentally  anti- 
English.  Radicals  and  Socialists,  who  are  certainly  opposed  to 
Chauvinism,  polled  nearly  half  the  total  vote  at  the  January 
Election ;  and  since  the  other  parties  mostly  represent  hetero¬ 
geneous  views  on  foreign  policy,  it  might  be  said  that  four-fifths 
of  Germans  were  at  no  time  prejudiced  against  reconciliation. 
But  the  temper  of  this  four-fifths  is  to-day  no  more  con¬ 
ciliatory  to  England  than  that  of  the  other  always  anti- 
English  fifth.  Most  look  suspiciously  at  the  outstretched 
hand  from  London.  They  honestly  believe  that  the  out¬ 
stretched  hand  is  spread  with  pins  judiciously  bent ;  and  that 
within  a  week  after  the  superficial  betterment  of  relations.  Great 
Britain  will  give  some  fresh  evidence  of  enmity.  That  is  probably 
even  the  view  of  the  four  million  Social-DemocTatic  voters.  The 
Socialists  profess  a  general  negation  of  war,  armaments,  and 
diplomacy ;  but  in  particular  disputes  they  liberally  exercise  the 
right  of  judgment  as  to  rights  and  wrongs.  The  Reichstag 
debates  of  last  autumn  indicate  that  non-Socialists  and  Socialists 
agree  in  having  no  high  opinion  of  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Waechter 
as  diplomatist.  But  whereas  they  indulgently  explain  his  blunders 
by  incapacity,  they  ascribe  the  policy  of  England  to  sheer  malevo¬ 
lence.  No  party  is  so  markedly  pacifist  and  “Little-German” 
as  the  Radical  Volkspnrtei;  and  a  year  ago  no  party  was  so 
unpopularly  pro-English  and  so  inclined  for  a  settlement.  But 
after  the  events  of  July,  particularly  after  the  British  explanation 
of  November  •27th,  Radical  writers  and  speakers  appeared  as  solidly 
distrustful  as  any  Pan-Germans.  They  ridiculed  in  the  same  way, 
but  perhaps  in  milder  tone,  the  friendly  generalities  telegraphed 
from  London ;  and  commented  that  “  Even  if  English  statesmen 
daily  swear  a  thousand  times  to  the  contrary,  no  German  will  any 
longer  believe  that  they  are  not  practically  and  systematically 
pursuing  a  pronounced  policy  of  antagonism  to  Germany.”  ^  The 
friendly  manifestations  which  preceded  Lord  Haldane’s  visit 
were  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  Vossische  Zeitung^  a 
Radical  organ  representing  Berlin  business  and  finance,  and 
naturally  opposed  to  Nationalist  excesses,  printed  in  one  column 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  speech  in  the  City  on  February  3rd,  and 

(1)  The  Radical  Reichstag  member,  Dr.  Mueller  Meiningen,  in  the  Nfxit  Freif, 
Pre'>se  of  Sept.  17,  1911. 

(2)  Feb.  4. 
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beside  this  the  comment  that  our  real  intention  is  to  drive 
Europe  to  war  : 

“There  is  no  lack  of  gloomy  predictions  that  this  year  will  be  a  critical 
year  and  that  by  the  time  the  snow  melts  Europe  will  be  shaken  by  the 
long-expected  storm.  This  fear  is  a  fruit  of  the  distrust  caused  by  England. 
Again,  in  the  last  few  days,  we  have  had  several  fresh  demonstrations  in 
favour  of  a  friendly  understanding  with  Germany.  But  there  is  no  use 
denying  that  all  these  well-meant  speeches  and  resolutions  have  awakened 
here  no  response.  People  are  tired  of  listening  to  graceful  words  which 
will  probably  quickly  be  denied  by  ugly  actions.  They  remember  how  near 
we  were  to  a  sanguinary  conflict  with  England ;  and  they  remember  on  what 
windy  pretexts  Sir  Edward  Grey  used  words  which  might  have — and  in  the 
opinion  of  many  judges  ought  to  have — provoked  a  settlement  otherwise  than 
by  diplomatic  means.  This  music  is  echoing  too  loudly  in  German  ears  for 
the  present  idyllic  soft  piping  to  make  any  impression.  The  nations  have 
entirely  lost  faith  in  England’s  desire  for  peace.” 

To  Englishmen,  quite  assured  of  their  own  sincerity,  it  will 
seem  strange  that  even  Pacifist  German  organs  should  react  with 
incredulity  to  every  indication  of  goodwill.  But  the  reasons  why 
Germany  has  been  hopelessly  estranged  have  never  been  under¬ 
stood  in  England  ;  and  the  expectations  based  on  the  Haldane  visit 
show  that  they  are  not  understood  to-day.  Germans  see  no 
prospect  that  the  negotiations  now  under  way  will  change  what 
they  regard  as  the  general  anti-German  policy  implied  by  our 
relation  to  the  Continental  groupings.  If  this  interpretation  in 
turn  is  a  German  misunderstanding  it  is  not  all  Germany’s  fault. 
Up  to  last  November  the  English  public  and  Press  generally 
complained  of  their  lack  of  light  upon  our  Continental  com¬ 
mitments;  and  even  since  then  many,  including  on  his  own 
confession  Lord  Eosebery,  remain  in  doubt.  The  inherently 
inconsistent  statement  made  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  the 
27th  November  was  here  taken  as  evidence  that  the  British 
Foreign  Office  purposely  clouds  its  inimical  designs  in  vague 
phrases.  Germans  understand  that  they  cannot  demand  ex¬ 
planations  of  British  policy,  and  that  every  State  has  a  right  to 
keep  secret  its  combinations  for  diplomacy  and  war.  But  they 
reason  that  on  the  Power  which  presses  for  friendship  effusively 
lies  the  onus  of  proving  that  its  friendship  is  genuine.  And  they 
say  that  primd  facie  the  conclusion  is  justified  that  our  friendship 
is  not  genuine.  It  was  we,  they  complain,  who  first  sought  Conti¬ 
nental  allies  against  them.  The  two  European  groupings  existed 
respectively  for  thirty  and  twenty  years  without  any  relation  to 
England.  Englapd,  not  being  threatened  by  either,  preserved 
strict  neutrality.  The  Triple  Alliance,  so  far  from  being  directed 
against  England,  was  regarded  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and  in  his 
time  by  most  other  British  statesmen,  as  a  pillar  of  European 
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peace.  On  the  day  England  abandoned  this  policy,  and  ranged 
herself  beside  the  Continental  group  which  exists  only  to  oppose 
Germany,  she  acted  in  a  way  which  naturally  aroused  German 
suspicion  ;  and  here  not  at  all,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  thinks,  because 
she  cemented  “friendships”  with  France  or  Eussia,  but  because 
as  he  also  admitted,  she  abandoned  isolation  as  “a  public 
nuisance,”  and  therefore  definitely  took  up  towards  Germany  a 
position  of  permanent  antagonism.  To  the  present  day  Germans 
do  not  know  how  far  our  opposition  over  Morocco  was  dictated 
by  desire  to  protect  specific  British  interests  which  they  threat¬ 
ened,  or  threatened  to  threaten;  and  how  far  it  was  due  to  our 
general  policy  of  supporting  France.  This  question  is  vital 
because,  without  having  an  answer,  Germans  do  not  know  what 
to  expect.  They  do  not  know  whether  they  are  to  face  British 
opposition  only  when  a  near  British  interest  is  affected  by  their 
actions,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  opposed  in  all  future  disputes 
which  arise  between  them  and  France  or  between  them  and 
Eussia.  The  beginning  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  speech  of  November 
27th  implied  the  first.  It  showed  extraordinary  care  to  justify 
our  opposition  last  summer  on  the  mere  ground  that  there  was 
a  real  dread  of  Germany  remaining  at  Agadir.  Later  on  in  the 
statement  of  November  27th,  this  justification  was  not  only 
abandoned,  hut  by  implication  denied.  The  whole  anti-German 
policy  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  bellicose  speech  were  justified  by 
general  considerations  of  European  I'tolicy,  by  “tension  because  of 
the  anxiety  of  what  one  saw  might  possibly  happen”  between 
France  and  Germany  if  negotiations  broke  down.  The  argument 
that  we  were  merely  defending  our  own  Imperial  interests  was 
thrown  overboard ;  and  the  policy  of  threats  was  based  instead  on 
our  general  solidarity  with  France,  and  therefore  on  our  general 
opposition  to  Germany.  Germans  were  told  that  although  there 
was  no  second  secret  agreement,  there  was  an  unwritten  under¬ 
standing  that  we  had  entered  definitely  into  the  Franco-Eussian 
group.  We  had  done  this  in  order  not  to  be  the  “public  nuisance  ” 
which  Lord  Salisbury  and  a  whole  string  of  other  unwise  Foreign 
Secretaries  left  us.  Englishmen  may  doubt  with  Lord  Eosebe'ry 
whether  this  is  good  policy  or  not ;  but  only  those  who  know 
nothing  about  German  policy  and  sentiment  can  imagine  that 
it  is  compatible  with  Anglo-German  friendship.  To  Germans  the 
speech  of  November  27th  meant  that  henceforth  England  is 
pledged,  independently  of  the  individual  merits  of  any  dispute, 
to  make  war  on  them  in  the  interests  of  Eussia  and  France. 
That  this  is  really  the  German  reading  may  be  seen  from  the 
comment  of  Prof.  Schiemann  published  in  the  Conservative 
Kreuzzeitung  immediately  after  the  House  of  Commons  debate  : 
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“  The  assurance  that  no  other  secret  treaty  exists  between  England 
and  France  does  not  affect  the  circumstance  that  the  existing 
connection  is  regarded  by  ihe  politicians  of  both  countries  as  an 
oil'ensive  and  defensive  alliance,”  Naturally  Germans  are  sur¬ 
prised  when  they  now  hear  from  British  Cabinet  Ministers  that 
England  desires  to  make  the  same  friendly  agreement  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  with  themselves  as  she  made  with  Kussia  and 
France.  How  can  she,  they  ask,  desire  equal  friendship  with 
three  Powers,  when  she  is  leagued  with  two  of  them  to  make 
war,  if  necessary,  upon  the  third?  That  is  the  reply  they  make 
to  our  Foreign  Minister’s  proviso  that  “we  do  not  sacrihce  ”  the 
“friendships  (with  France  and  Eussia)  which  have  lasted  now 
some  years.”  And  their  comment  is  reasonable  that  if  England 
to-morrow  joined  the  Triple  Alliance  for  the  purpose  of  diplomatic 
action,  and  if  necessary  of  war  against  France,  she  would  have 
little  success  in  offering  France  her  friendship  and  inviting  France 
to  disarm.  They  declare  that  they  do  not  at  all  complain  of  our 
“friendships,”  but  only  of  our  open  avowal  that  we  are  leagued 
with  their  enemies.  And  indeed  they  do  not  complain  even  of 
this ;  they  merely  record  the  fact  as  something  incompatible  with 
the  new  policy  of  reconciliation. 

To  Germans  the  protest  that  the  agreement  with  France  and 
Eussia  is  only  defensive  has  no  value.  All  governments,  and  all 
alliances,  they  say,  protest  the  same  thing;  usually  with  perfect 
good  faith.  “Aggression”  and  “defence”  are  subjective  terms 
of  most  elastic  application  ;  most  Italians  believe  that  the  war  with 
Turkey  is  a  war  of  defence.  German  Foreign  Ministers  and 
diplomatists  here  pursue  a  policy  very  different  from  ours.  Like 
all  diplomatists  they  are  capable  of  being  unreasonable,  grasping, 
dishonest.  But  they  have  one  virtue,  the  lack  of  which  in  British 
Ministers  is  a  cause  to  them  of  constant  offence.  They  keep  to 
the  questions  at  issue,  avoid  divagations,  and  above  all  things 
never  pose  as  universal  high  arbiters  of  civilisation.  Their 
methods  are  sachlich.  That  is  the  reason  why,  when  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  negotiate  concrete  disputes,  they  leave  England  and 
all  other  countries  severely  alone.  They  do  not  think  it  an  official’s 
business  to  make  quasi-diplomatic  speeches  de  omnibus  rebus  et 
quibusdam  aliis,  to  rain  down  comments  on  other  country’s  affairs, 
indeterminate  offers,  frantic  asseverations  of  goodwill,  moral 
classifications  of  the  universe  from  the  point  of  view  of  Pacifism, 
and  advice  apropos  of  no  particular  matter,  to  other  States  as 
to  how  they  shall  negotiate  and  how  they  shall  arm.  By  this 
discretion,  and  by  the  wise  rule  that  only  the  Chancellor  or 
the  Foreign  Secretary  speaks  on  foreign  affairs,  they  avoid  giving 
us  a  taste  of  the  offence  which  our  inexhaustible  Ministers  give 
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them.  Nearly  all  our  rapprochement  speeches  contain  contro¬ 
versial  irrelevant  matter  of  this  kind.  Even  without  it  they  did 
more  harm  than  good.  When  no  dispute  was  in  progress,  when 
relations  therefore  would  have  grown  tolerable  if  only  left  alone, 
the  tired  world  was  daily  reminded  of  their  badness  by  the  frantic 
zeal  of  Ministers  to  make  them  better.  Most  of  all,  Germans 
resented  the  lecturing  tone  of  our  Ministers.  They  say  that  their 
Ministers  do  not  lecture  us,  and  carefully  avoid  needless  gener¬ 
alities  in  the  discussion  of  practical  affairs.  And  they  are  amazed 
when  a  British  Cabinet  Minister  proclaims  magisterially  to  the 
world,  and  to  the  credulous  British  elector,  that  the  German  Fleet 
is  “in  the  nature  of  a  luxury.”  It  is  natural  that  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  who  is  as  raw  as  his  colleagues  in  everything  that 
relates  to  Continental  politics,  does  not  realise  the  evil  done  by 
these  wild  a\  ords ;  but  the  evils  are  plain  to  everyone  who  knows 
Germany.  Around  this  speech  a  storm  is  still  raging,  a  week  after 
it  was  made.  Some  ask  what  would  the  Government  do  should 
a  Beichstag  member  oppose  the  next  Naval  Estimates  on  the 
ground  that  a  responsible  Foreign  Minister  has  proclaimed  the 
German  fleet  to  be  a  luxury?  What,  ask  others,  would  English 
Minister.'  think  if,  on  the  eve  of  a  Bill  increasing  the  British 
Army,  the  Chancellor,  or  Herr  Wermuth,  or  General  von 
lieeringen  publicly  described  the  British  Army  as  “a  kind  of 
luxury”?  One  newspaper  merely  heads  its  report  “Die  Luxus- 
flotte !  ”  considering  that  sufficient  comment ;  others  take  it 
seriously  as  an  expression  of  British  policy,  and  labour  long  to 
explain  what  was  pretty  obvious,  that  it  would  bring  to  naught 
the  friendly  demonstration  made  by  Lord  Haldane.^  During  the 
Beichstag  general  debate  on  the  estimates  which  is  proceeding 
at  the  time  this  letter  is  written,  four  speakers  have  already 
expressed  resentment  at  Mr.  Churchill’s  words,  as  against  one 
who  expressed  enthusiasm  for  the  Haldane  initiative. 

Much  the  same  trouble  was  caused  by  passages  in  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  speech,  in  which — quite  gratuitously  as  it  seemed  to 
Germans — a  lecture  was  read  on  Ormuzd-Ahriman  lines  on  the 
good  and  evil  principles  in  European  politics.  Astonished  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  have  not  been  at  war  for  forty  years,  saw  themselves 
publicly  rebuked  as  the  evil,  and  their  enemies  commended  and 
exalted  as  the  good.  To  France  and  Biissia  were  given  thrice- 
repeated  certificates  of  innocence  :  “Neither  of  them  will  pursue 
a  provocative  or  aggressive  policy  towards  Germany  ...  we 
know  very  well  that  neither  of  them  wishes  to  pursue  an  aggres¬ 
sive  or  provocative  policy  towards  Germany  .  .  .  (we  have)  the 
certain  knowledge  that  neither  they  nor  we  wish  to  pursue  a 
(1)  Taegliche  Rundschau,  Feb.  11. 
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provocative  or  aggressive  policy.”  And  next  a  rebuke  tp 
Germany  :  “I  think  it  ought  to  be  remembered  by  German  public 
opinion  .  .  .  that  if  a  nation  has  the  biggest  army  in  the  world, 
if  it  has  a  very  big  navy,  and  is  going  to  build  a  stilt  bigger 
navy,  it  must  do  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  what  would  otherwise 
be  natural  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  others.”  To  Gei’inan 
minds  this  lecture  on  how  to  behave  was  no  wise  tempered  by  the 
later,  “T  do  not  believe  in  those  aggressive  designs”;  for  they 
ask,  not  without  point,  why  did  a  foreign  Minister  rebuke  them, 
and  contrast  them  with  pacific  Powers,  on  the  mere  basis  of 
suspicions  which  he  declared  he  did  not  believe?  Naturally, 
last  November  the  German  Press  did  not  miss  the  retort  that 
they  were  then,  and  had  been  for  decades,  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  wdiereas  we  and  the  friends  whose  peacefulness  we  testified 
to  had  been  engaged  in  sanguinary  wars ;  and  that  at  the 
date  of  the  speech  the  two  friends  were  busily  engaged  in  invading 
the  territories  of  other  States.^  But,  of  course,  the  offence  given 
by  such  speeches  does  not  lie  in  their  objective  absurdity,  which 
is  obvious  enough,  but  in  the  colour  they  give  to  the  complaint 
that  we  regard  ourselves  as  judges  of  the  whole  earth.  And 
Germans  held  that  our  Ministers  ought  to  leave  them  alone ; 
drop  the  wmrd  “Germany”  out  of  their  speeches,  except  when 
they  must  use  it  with  some  serious  aim  ;  and  generally  cease 
lecturing,  insulting,  flattering,  and  meddling  in  their  affairs.  And 
above  all  they  asked  that  Ministers  cease  bombarding  them  with 
conciliatory  speeches  and  offers,  nearly  every  one  of  which,  owing 
to  the  appalling  British  ignorance  of  German  affairs  and  senti¬ 
ments,  contained  unintended  offence. 

To  Germans  nothing  proved  better  than  the  demonstrations  of 
friendship  the  vagueness  and  inconsequence  of  British  foreign 
policy.  That  is  why  they  rejoiced  when  three  months  ago  they 
had  the  first  indication  that  the  olive-branch  and  disarmament 
demonstrations  were  to  be  dropped ;  and  relations  let  slumber 
peacefully  without  daily  reminders  from  England  that  they  were 
sick  unto  death.  This,  again,  was  in  the  official  statement  of 
November  27th  ;  “Do  not  imagine,”  ran  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
gratifying  words,  “that  we  can  force  the  pace  at  this  moment 
in  improving  the  relations  with  Germany.  You  cannot  compel 
suddenly  after  the  friction  of  the  last  few  months  a  favourable 
breeze  of  public  opinion  either  in  Germany  or  here.  At  present 
the  breeze  is  anything  but  favourable.”  Germans  took  this  as  an 
admission  that  official  friendship  demonstrations  and  conciliatory 
generalities  w'ere  fruitless,  at  least  until  some  real  political  basis 
was  found  for  a  rapprochement;  and  their  gratification  was  ex- 
(1)  Berliner  Zeitung,  Feb.,  1911. 
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pressed  by  Dr.  von.  Bethmann-Hollweg  in  the  Reichstag  a  few 
days  later  in  the  words:  “When  the  English  Government  is 
ready  to  express  the  need  for  such  relations  in  positive  wise."' 
After  the  way  in  which  the  discipline  and  solidarity  of  the  Cabinet 
were  emphasised  in  the  matter  of  the  inflammatory  Lloyd  George 
speech,  there  was  cause  to  hope  that  the  reserve  foreshadowed 
by  the  passage  quoted  was  also  a  common  Cabinet  decision ;  and 
Germans  reasoned  that  they  would  be  spared  for  a  time  the 
reminder  that  there  was  a  quarrel  with  England.  Naturally  they 
were  surprised  when  only  a  fortnight  later  (December  10th)  Lord 
Haldane  quite  naively  repeated  the  old  legend  that  he  could  see 
no  good  reasons  w’hy  Germany  and  England  should  not  be  on 
good  relations.  As  Germans  themselves  could  see  very  good  reasons, 
the  simplicity  of  the  one  Minister  who  is  supposed  to  know  their 
country  struck  them  as  strange.  And  a  month  later  they  heard 
that  in  a  January  magazine  Lord  Haldane,  Mr.  Harcourt,  Mr. 
McKenna,  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  Mr.  Samuel,  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease, 
and  Mr.  C.  E.  Hobhouse  were  all  at  the  old  political  game  of 
dispensing  antidotes  to  Sir  Edw’ard  Grey  for  the  credulous  Left 
Wing  Radicals ;  and  that  all  the  worn  phrases  were  again  in 
use  :  “in  the  forefront  of  civilisation,  supreme  in  science  and 
literature,”  “lasting  edifice  of  respect  and  goodwill,”  “literary 
and  musical  gifts” — as  if  British  history  did  not  three-quarters 
deal  with  cutting  the  throats  of  nations  with  literary  and  musical 
gifts.  Later  they  heard  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  like  the  Lord 
Mayor  before  him — and  with  the  same  measure  of  success — was 
engaged  in  the  pacific  work.  And  later  still,  on  the  3rd  Eehrnary, 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  happily  ignorant  that  Germans  regarded 
him  as  a  firebrand,  w^as  explaining  that  all-round  good  relations 
are  possible:  that  “money  spent  on  education,  on  uplifting  the 
lot  of  the  people,  <Src. ,  is  a  better  and  more  assured  investment  than 
any  w'hich  could  be  produced.”  And  all  this  produced  only  one  kind 
of  reaction  in  the  German  Press;  that  is,  sneers  either  at  British 
credulity  or  at  the  transnnrenee  of  British  treachery.  The  Liberal 
Government,  it  was  concluded,  is  frightened  at  the  revolt  among 
its  Ijeft  Wing  supporters;  and  has  resolved,  for  electioneering 
purposes,  to  be  peaceful  until  a  concrete  dispute  with  Germany 
makes  it,  also  for  electioneering  purposes,  more  profitable  to  be 
bellicose.  The  newspapers  tell  their  readers  that  half  the  Cabinet 
is  in  revolt  because  the  frivolity  of  recent  foreign  policy  will 
cause  the  Tjeft  Wing  Radicals  to  withdraw  their  votes  when  votes 
are  most  needed.  And  that  was  the  dominant  comment  on  the 
appearance  in  Berlin  of  the  Secretary  for  War  : — 

“  It  is  intended  to  break  with  the  principle  which  Sir  Edward  Grey 
liked  to  apply  to  Germany,  the  policy  of  all-round  opposition.  By  means  of 
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his  unfriendly  policy  against  Germany,  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  entirely  dis¬ 
credited  the  Foreign  Office  with  his  own  countrymen ;  and  the  protests  against 
his  prejudices  ring  out  so  sharply  from  the  ranks  of  his  own  party  that  there 
must  necessarily  either  be  a  change  in  the  policy  or  a  change  in  the  tenancy 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  that  is,  if  the  Liberal  Government  is  to  avoid  alienating 
influential  groups  of  voters.  .  .  .  Certain  it  is  that  without  dire  need  the 
sending  out  of  a  minister  friendly  to  Germany  would  not  have  taken  place.”  ^ 

The  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse  (February  9th)  repeated  this 
story,  and  afihrmed  that  Lord  Haldane  was  chosen  as  the  Minister 
who  foiled  the  crazy  plan  of  warring  on  Germany  in  order  to  relieve 
Sir  Edward  Grey’s  “anxiety  of  what  one  saw  might  possiblv 
happen.”  And  other  newspapers  gibed,  in  a  way  not  flatteri’  g 
to  British  pride,  at  the  spectacle  of  Ministers  of  a  great  State 
protesting  that  they  are  not  really  enemies  of  another  great  State, 
whose  Ministers  and  official  organs  kept  contemptuously  silent. 

Incredulity  was  increased  by  the  experience  that  every  friendly 
demonstration  precedes  a  violent  quarrel.  About  two  years  ago, 
when  relations  wdth  Germany  were  relatively  good ,  and  the  recur¬ 
rent  storms  were  trifles  compared  with  the  present,  a  Munich 
publicist,  Herr  Baier,  published  a  pamphlet  on  “Germany  and 
England,”  in  which  he  showed  that  these  sentimental  half- 
reconciliations  must  of  necessity  have  worse  than  no  lasting 
results  : — 

“Optimists  comfort  themselves,  he  wrote,  with  various  easy  phrases;  that 
the  two  nations  must  know  one  another  better;  that  the  Governments  are 
not  as  foolish  as  the  Press;  or  the  Press  as  foolish  as  the  Governments,  and 
soon:  and  almost  monthly  professors  and  distinguished  men  agree  that  there 
is  no  cause  for  quarrel ;  pay  visits  of  reconciliation ,  and  return  home  declaring 
that  England  or  Germany,  as  the  case  may  be,  looks  upon  an  armed  conflict 
as  too  appalling  to  be  seriously  thought  of.  .  .  .  Yet  after  every  lull  the  storm 
begins  on  the  first  excuse,  and  each  time  it  is  worse  than  the  last.  ...  At 
present  there  is  a  lull .  and  short-sighted  writers  are  asking  what  all  the  past 
trouble  was  about.  Within  six  months  this  lull  will  be  at  an  end;  and  people 
will  again  be  remembering  that  England  is  the  irreconcilable  foe,  and  so  on.” 

And  the  late  Friedrich  Dernburg  shortly  before  his  death 
published  a  wise  article,^  in  which  he  analysed  British  Diner - 
freiindschaft  in  much  the  same  way.  At  each  conciliation  dinner 
he  saw,  he  said,  the  spectre  of  ever-returning  enmity  :  “the 
apprehension  that  there  is  something  between  the  two  nations 
which  ever  returns,  however  hard  one  tries  to  drive  it  away.” 
And  he  described  the  latest  Lord-Mayoral  act  of  Diner f reund - 
■’ichaft  as  out  of  .place,  “hecause  the  mood  in  w’hich  Germany 
issued  from  the  politic, nl  dark-room  of  MM.  Camhon  and  Kiderlen- 
Waechter  is  anything  hut  a  dinner  mood.”  This,  of  course,  was 
not  always  the  German  attitude.  A  few  years  ago  demonstrations 
(1)  Morgenpost,  Feb.  10.  (2)  Berliner  Taqeblatt,  Sept.  28,  1911. 
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in  favour  of  reconciliation  sometimes  appeared  even  in  the  Con¬ 
servative  Press.  In  November,  1909,  the  official  Conservative 
organ  Kreuzzeilung  caused  a  stir  by  proclaiming  for  an  agreement ; 
and  a  few  weeks  later  the  Conservative  ( 'ount  Kanitz  ^  even 
heralded  the  coming  Anglo-German  Alliance.  To-day  newspapers 
reject  the  idea  of  enduring  good  relations.  They  admit  that 
negotiators  may  dispose  of  our  very  trifling  political  or  terri¬ 
torial  disputes,  mostly  potential,  not  actual  disputes;  but  they 
do  not  delude  themselves  that  any  such  agreements  will  bring 
the  cordial  relations  which  British  Ministers  profess  to  desire, 
-’hey  know  that  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  is  not  the  Bagdad 
Eailway,  African  frontiers,  or  the  ownership  of  Walfisch  Bay, 
all  matters  easily  handled,  given  the  necessary  goodwill.  The 
real  cause,  they  understand,  is  a  rivalry  in  power  which  no 
paper  agreement  will  put  an  end  to.  And  they  foresee  an  agree¬ 
ment  hailed  by  short-sighted  newspapers  as  the  end  of  the  tension, 
and  followed  a  week  later  by  tension  greater  than  ever. 

Germans  are  well  instructed  concerning  our  history  and 
the  permanent  basis  of  our  foreign  policy.  They  know  that, 
without  feeling  any  conscious  envy  or  intolerance,  the  British 
mind  has  always  revolted  against  Continental  competition,  fair 
or  unfair ;  and  that  our  history  is  a  chain  of  quarrels  with  the 
strongest  neighbour,  or — since  we  blundered  persistently  in  diag¬ 
nosis — with  the  neighbour  who  for  the  time  being  seemed 
strongest.  Well-instructed  German  publicists  and  historians® 
preach  that  what  happened  successively  with  Spain,  Holland, 
France,  and  Russia  is  now’  happening  with  them  ;  and  that  there 
is  no  end  to  the  quarrel  except  either  their  destruction,  or  the 
rise  on  our  horizon  of  yet  another  more  powerful  rival.  And  of 
the  second  alternative  there  is  no  prospect.  This  is  clear  think¬ 
ing  ;  and  is  ill  answered  by  the  retort  of  the  English  Pacifist 
school  that  we  made  friends  with  France  and  wdth  Russia,  and 
may  as  easily  make  friends  with  Germany.  Germans  reason  that 
we  ended  the  French  and  Russian  quarrels  precisely  in  order  to 
pursue  single-mindedly  the  quarrel  with  them.  And  their  reason¬ 
ing  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  French  and  Russian 
agreements,  ostensibly  concluded  only  to  end  old  enmities, 
immediately  took  the  form  of  a  positive  combination  against 
Germany.  Only  w'hen  it  is  superficially  regarded  does  the  Anglo- 
German  quarrel  seem  less  serious  than  the  Anglo-French  and 
Anglo-Russian  quarrels.  With  France  and  Russia  we  had  terri¬ 
torial  disputes  or  conflicts  of  territorial  pretensions ;  and  we  had 

(1)  Der  Tag,  Nov.  5,  1909. 

(2)  Cf.  Die  Einheitlichkeit  der  englischen  Auslandspolitik,  by  Prof.  Erich 
Marcks. 
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also  the  same  general  rivalry,  suspicion,  and  conflict  of  naval  or 
military  Power  as  we  have  to-day  with  Germany.  In  both  cases  it 
was  the  rivalry  which  declined  first,  and  the  concrete  disputes 
which  afterwards  disappeared.  It  was  the  surrender  at  Fashoda, 
with  the  decay  of  French  naval  power,  and  similarly  the  collapse 
of  Russia  in  1904-5  which  made  general  rapprochements  possible  ; 
and  thereby  made  it  easy  to  sign  agreements  disposing  of  what 
suddenly  became  relatively  trivial  disputes.  Germans  noticed  that 
since  the  general  rivalry  ended,  our  Foreign  Office,  formerly  sus¬ 
picious  and  irritable,  has  become  so  complaisant  that  it  sacrifices 
our  most  essential  interests ;  and  to-day  helps  Russia  to  settle 
in  Persia,  while  it  threatens  them  with  war  merely  because  they 
might  conceivably  settle  in  Agadir.  The  gravest  questions  with 
France  and  Russia  have  suddenly  become  childishly  easy  to  settle, 
whereas  every  trifle  in  w’hich  German  interests  are  opposed  to 
ours  is  considered  worth  a  war.  That  is  how'  Germans  see  our 
policy.  And  that  is  why  they  distrust  the  indications  that 
we  are  again  starting  reconciliation  attempts  from  the  wrong 
end,  and  labouring  at  an  agreement  which  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  only  in  so  far  as  it  leaves  untouched  the  real  causes  of 
the  quarrel.  They  know  that  the  quarrel  itself  will  remain ; 
and  that  the  next  trifling  differences,  which  with  France 
or  Russia  would  be  easily  settled,  will  with  them  be  cause 
of  war.  This  objection  would  not  apply  if  Germany  intended  to 
sign  a  naval  agreement  embodying  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  surprising 
proposal  :  “On  the  basis  of  a  superior  British  Navy.”  That,  by 
ending  the  rivalry  first  would  make  it  easy  to  end  also  the  disputes. 
But  Germans  always  laughed  at  this  proposal  as  an  instance  of 
British  simplicity  or  impudence.  They  do  not  intend  to  put  them¬ 
selves  at  our  mercy ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  compete  with  us 
navally  and  otherwise  as  far  as  their  resources  permit. 

The  fact  is  that  most  Germans  see  only  one  cure  for  bad  rela¬ 
tions  with  England;  and  that  is  the  cure  which,  according  lo 
British  doctors,  will  aggravate  the  disease.  As  their  offence  in  our 
eyes  is  their  strength,  the  remedy  is  more  strength.  This  is  the 
essential  fact  which  to-day  brings  into  parallel  their  foreign  and 
armaments  policy  and  their  entangled  domestic  situation.  For 
years  past  clear  thinkers  of  the  type  of  Count  Reventlow  have 
been  preaching  that  an  Anglo-German  understanding  cannot  be 
made  by  a  Germany  at  England’s  mercy,  but  only  by  a  Germany 
so  strong  that  the  understanding  will  be  on  the  principle  of  parity. 
If  this  prove  impossible,  if  England  is  able  to  fulfil  her  threat  to 
keep  always  the  present  or  a  greater  lead ,  that  will  be  a  German 
misfortune ;  but  the  contingency  does  not  absolve  Germany  from 
the  obligation  to  do  her  best.  Before  last  summer  many  Ger- 
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mans,  including  Count  Eeventlow,  held  that  the  Navy,  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  existing  legislation ,  was  strong  enough  to  inspire  respect 
and  fear  in  England ;  and  they  expected  from  England  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  more  friendly  tone.  Their  view  was  put  in  the  Reichstag 
about  a  year  ago  by  the  Free  Conservative  member,  Baron  von 
Gamp,  who  commented  on  the  Chancellor’s  remark  that  England 
was  recovering  from  the  German  invasion  scare ;  “If  Great 
Britain  takes  a  different  view  of  the  naval  question  to-day,  that 
is  mainly  due  to  the  initiative  of  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Navy.”  The  defeat  of  German  diplomacy  last 
summer  has  changed  this  optimistic  view :  and  the  cry  is  rather 
that  England  will  never  come  to  reason  until  Germany  is  stronger 
and  in  a  position  seriously  to  threaten  her  safety.  England’s 
friendship,  they  reason,  can  be  gained  only  by  a  Power  too  weak 
to  be  a  rival  or  too  strong  to  be  opposed.  Admiral  Breusing 
explains  that  the  secret  of  our  harmonious  relations  with  the 
Ignited  States,  the  secret  of  the  flattering  and  servile  speeches  of 
our  Cabinet  Ministers,  is  our  helplessness  in  Canada.  “When 
we  can  do  that”  (that  is,  “defend  ourselves  against  malevolence 
without  hesitation”),  “we  shall  also  be  told  by  England  that  a 
war  between  two  blood -related  nations  is  simply  unthinkable, 
because  Germanic  blood  is  thicker  than  water.”  ^  To  such  judges, 
it  follows,  Germany  is  now  in  the  most  dangerous  stage  of  her 
development.  She  cannot  return  to  the  naval  weakness  which 
disarmed  jealousy ;  and  she  cannot  progress  to  the  strength  which 
will  make  jealousy  helpless.  This  is,  of  course,  opposed  to  our 
Foreign  Ofiice  view  that  if  Germany  adheres  to  the  Navy  Law. 
and  henceforth  builds  annually  only  two  capital  ships  instead 
of  four,  the  present  friction  will  cease.  But  the  Foreign  Office, 
as  always,  is  here  reasoning  about  a  Germany  which  has  no 
likeness  at  all  to  the  real  Germany.  The  real  Germany  does 
not  in  the  least  care  what  we  think  of  her  shipbuilding  ;  she  would 
if  possible  this  year  build  ten  capital  ships  and  rejoice  in  our 
helpless  irritation;  she  abstains  from  this,  and  abstains  from 
supplementing  the  Navy  Law  merely  because  her  finances  are 
disordered ;  and  because  the  Reichstag  parties  which  would  vote 
for  the  ships  with  pleasure  cannot  be  got  to  shoulder  the  necessary 
burden.  But  this  condition  favourable  to  ourselves  may  not 
last  for  ever.  Were  the  Imperial  Government  ready  to  surrender 
its  pretensions,  and  make  concessions  in  progressive  and  parlia¬ 
mentary  directions,  the  money  would  be  willingly  voted.  But 
Democratic  Imperialism,  as  the  Chancellor  showed  by  his  speech 
of  February  16th,  is  outside  the  grasp  of  the  dominant  bureaucrats. 


(1)  Der  Tag,  Feb.  7. 
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They  have  no  intention  of  sacrificing  their  power ;  and  in  the 
present  Eeichstag  session,  agreement  or  no  agreement,  they  will 
play  a  double  game  and  use  the  quarrel  with  England  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  armaments  in  the  way  best  calculated  to  frustrate  the 
democratic  hopes  inspired  by  the  January  Election.  In  talents  for 
gambling  with  foreign  politics,  they  stand  little  below  British 
Ministers.  A  decent  reserve  in  their  attitude  to  foreign  States 
is  the  one  distinguishing  merit. 

The  main  delusion  which  England  should  be  on  guard  against 
is  that  the  new  political  conditions  in  Germany  favour  Pacifism. 
Apparently  a  warning  here  is  needed,  for  the  German  Press 
unanimously  declares  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  last  peace  speech, 
TiOrd  Haldane’s  visit,  and  other  friendly  demonstrations  are  the 
result  of  British  Cabinet  convictions  that  the  General  Election 
has  yielded  in  Germany  new  “favourable  conditions.”  Such 
reasoning  is  beyond  the  irrasn  of  German  commentators,  who 
complain  that  a  British  Liberal-Badical-Labour  majority,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  their  own  new  Liberal-Padical-Socialist  majority,  is 
the  most  provocative  they  have  ever  had  to  deal  with.  In  Ger¬ 
many’s  case  optimism  is  the  more  ill-founded  because  the  new 
majority  contains,  in  the  shape  of  National-Liberals,  the  party 
most  interested  in  sea-power  and  warship-building,  the  party 
which  since  our  outbreak  last  July  has  done  most  to  exploit  and 
inflame  anti-English  sentiment.  In  reality  the  Beichstag  com¬ 
position  and  internal  conditions  generally  will  rather  influence 
policy  against  a  surrender  to  British  pretensions ;  this  because 
of  the  oft-proved  value  of  national  and  patriotic  issues  as  solvents 
of  d(  mestic  troubles.  It  is,  of  course,  not  likely  that  Germany’s 
cool-headed  rulers  will  consciously  embark  on  adventure  merely  in 
order  to  suppress  the  present  uncomfortable  democratic  revolt. 
That  is  a  risky  expedient.  But  the  Imperial  Government  realises 
that  the  electoral  disaster  is  partly  the  consequence  of  its  decline 
in  prestige,  and  that  part  of  the  electorate  is  being  attracted 
towards  Badical  and  Socialist  Internationalism  by  the  proved 
inadequacv  of  the  armaments  and  expansion  policy.  And  this 
consideration  must  work  against  German  compliance.  The  totality 
of  the  Empire’s  domestic  and  diplomatic  conditions  dictate,  there¬ 
fore,  a  new  bid  at  national  self-realisation  perhaps  in  a  domain  of 
which  the  agreement-makers  do  not  dream,  and  this  will,  of  course, 
provoke  British  opposition,  and  probably — judging  by  the  angry 
lemner  of  Germans  last  summer — this  time  bring  about  the  long 
overdue  war.  If  waged  against  British  dictation  it  will  be 
a  popular  war  with  Germans;  and  in  any  case,  they  reason, 
a  popular  war  with  us,  inasmuch  as  the  military  factors 
indicate  that  in  the  end  the  only  sufferers  will  be  our 
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Continental  allies.  No  intervening  agreement  on  any  minor 
questions  is  likely  to  prevent  this  catastrophe.  If  the  British 
Foreign  Office  is  about  to  offer  bribes  in  Africa  or  elsewhere  in 
the  hope  of  placating  Germans  and  getting  in  return  a  general 
abandonment  of  naval  and  other  competition,  it  is  likely  soon 
to  be  undeceived.  Germany  will  take  the  payment,  but  she  will 
refuse  to  give  the  consideration ;  and  she  will  make  the  good 
defence  of  the  advertiser  who  offers  gold  watches  for  a  shilling— 
that  the  buyers  by  their  own  credulity  invited  fraud.  No  policy 
is  wanted  by  the  German  people  which  places  their  Empire  at 
the  mercy  of  a  foreign  State  which  they  dislike  and  distrust.  And 
if  in  its  new  exuberant  friendliness  our  Cabinet  imagines  the 
contrary,  it  is  only  giving  further  proof  that  the  remote  German 
insects  are  beyond  its  understanding. 

E.  Crozier  Long. 


M.  EOMAIN  HOLLAND’S  “ JEAN-CHRISTOPHE.” 


M.  Komain  Holland  is  before  everything  else  an  independent 
writer,  going  his  own  way  without  caring  to  know  whom  he  may 
please  or  displease.  And  not  only  does  he  live  a  free  man,  remote 
from  coteries  and  those  who  deal  in  literary  reputation  ;  he  appears 
to  have  made  a  point  of  setting  the  powers  that  be  against  himself. 
In  his  terrible  satire  La  Foire  sur  la  Place,  he  has  pilloried  all 
the  powers  of  the  day  in  politics,  art,  and  the  press,  some  of 
them  being  drawn  from  life  and  very  recognisable.  And  he  had 
the  extravagant  idea  of  making  his  way  himself ;  of  doing  without 
advertisement  from  them  that  buy  and  sell  fame.  Silence  w'as 
the  response.  For  a  long  while  the  great  French  reviews  com¬ 
pletely  ignored  the  existence  of  J ean-Christophe ;  and  yet  Jean- 
Christophe  will  one  day,  I  am  persuaded,  be  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  books  of  our  epoch. 

In  spite  of  the  conspiracy  of  silence,  it  has  slowdy  and  surely 
made  its  way.  As  M.  Eomain  Holland  advances  further  and 
further  with  his  great  enterprise,  he  feels  himself  surrounded  by 
an  ever- widening  circle  of  sympathy.  His  earliest  and  warmest 
admirers,  outside  the  faithful  group  of  subscribers  to  the  Cahiers 
de  la  Quinzaine,  have  either  been  English  or  French-speaking 
Swiss.  He  has  known  the  stimulating  sensation  of  founding 
a  spiritual  family ;  to  them  he  gives  much  of  the  best  of 
himself  and  his  thoughts,  receiving  from  them  like  gifts  in 
return.  He  has  often  told  me  that  it  has  been  these  unknowm 
friends  of  his,  scattered  about  the  w’orld,  who  have  given  him 
courage  to  carry  out  his  design  when  success  seemed  impossible. 
Only  think  of  it !  A  novel  in  a  dozen  volumes,  when  the  French 
reader  has  scarcely  patience  for  two ;  and  these  twelve  volumes 
coming  out  in  short  instalments  and  at  long  intervals  in  the  pages 
of  the  Cahiers  de  la  Quinzaine — altogether  unlikely  conditions, 
say  those  w^ho  know  the  book  trade. 

In  spite  of  it  all,  J  ean-Christophe  has  triumphed,  rising  con¬ 
tinually  higher  and  higher  into  fuller  light.  It  is  being  trans¬ 
lated  into  English,^  Spanish,  Russian,  and  Polish.  A  German 
rendering  is  soon  to  appear.  At  Paris  editions  are  multiplying.^ 
It  has  gained  a  hearing  and  become  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with ; 

(1)  The  volumes  so  far  published  in  England  are  Dawn  and  Morning,  Storm 
and  Stress,  and  John  Christopher  at  Paris.  (London  :  W.  Heinemann.) 

(2)  L’Aube  has  reached  its  twenty-second  French  edition  (Librairie  Offendorf), 
not  counting  first  appearance  as  a  serial  in  the  Cahiers  de  la  Quinzaine. 
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a  force  making  for  righteousness  and  truth.  And  they  that  buy 
and  sell  reputations  are  slipping  back  into  the  shade.  To-morrow 
they  will  be  compelled  to  follow  the  trend  of  public  opinion. 
“They  are  not  so  strong  as  people  thought”;  so  M.  Romain 
Rolland  wrote  to  me,  and  it  is  his  merit  to  have  shown  this  so 
plainly.  A  wonderful  victory  of  pure  mind  !  Goliath  smitten 
m  the  forehead  by  David’s  stone. 

It  is  many  years  now  since  Eomaiu  Holland  set  forth  on  his 
idealist  crusade  in  France.  He  is  carrying  it  on  with  tireless 
perseverance,  by  every  means  in  his  power — by  his  remarkable 
lectures  on  the  history  of  music  at  the  Sorbonne ;  by  his  work 
as  a  musical  critic,  his  popular  pieces  for  the  theatre,  his  short 
biographies  of  great  men.  These,  intended  to  propagate  the 
example  of  the  hero,  in  Carlyle’s  sense  of  the  word,  are  lives  of 
Beethoven,  Michel  Angelo,  Francois  Millet,  and  (quite  recently) 
of  Tolstoy. 

His  wonderful  Life  of  Beethoven  is  a  sort  of  preface  to  Jean- 
Christophe.  The  hero  in  the  early  volumes  seems  like  a  Beethoven 
come  back  to  the  world  of  to-day.  There  is  something  more  in 
the  likeness  than  a  correspondence  of  detail  in  life  in  childhood; 
the  whole  work  seems  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  composer 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony.  You  feel  that  M.  Bomain  Eollaml 
has  lived  in  intimate  converse  with  that  great  fraternal  soul,  that 
he  has  had  a  revelation  of  heroic  energy  won  in  mighty  wrestlings 
wdth  fate.  “When  weariness  comes  upon  us,”  he  says,  “of  the 
eternal  war  with  mediocrity  in  vice  and  virtue,  it  is  unspeakably 
good  to  take  a  plunge  into  that  ocean  of  strength  and  faith. 
There  is  a  contagious  valour  in  Beethoven,  a  joy  of  battle,  tlie 
intoxication  of  one  conscious  that  there  is  a  God  within  him.” 
This  “contagions  valour”  M.  Eomain  Eolland  himself  communi¬ 
cates  to  many  of  his  readers.  He  exerts,  in  particular,  a  whole¬ 
some  and  a  growing  influence  upon  the  sounder  groups  of  young 
French  intellectuels .  Everyone  feels  confidence  in  his  guidance. 
His  life  is  entirely  in  accord  with  his  writings.  There  is  a  tone 
of  simple,  childlike  sincerity  in  them  all.  You  see  that  he  is  not 
intoxicated  wdth  literature,  like  so  many  others.  He  says  himself 
of  his  Jean-Christophe,  “The  idea  of  writing  for  writing’s  sake, 
of  talking  for  talking’s  sake,  never  entered  his  mind.  Words 
were  not  what  he  wanted  to  say.  He  w^as  saying  things,  or 
trying  to  say  them.” 

“  Ei  dice  cose,  voi  dite  parole.” 

Dante’s  saying  can  be  applied  to  him,  and  that  in  itself  would 
be  enough  to  assure  his  originality  in  French  literature  to-day. 
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For  the  republic  of  letters  is  encumbered  with  men  of  talent,  men 
of  too  much  talent,  who  write  for  the  sake  of  writing  and  talk  for 
the  sake  of  talking ;  turning  out  just  what  the  public  requires, 
one  book  per  annum,  as  the  formula  is  nowadays.  And  all  these 
vain  words,  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  make  a  foul  opaque  fog 
which  veils  the  splendour  of  real  life.  M.  Eomain  Holland  is 
one  of  the  few  who  have  the  power  of  dispelling  the  fog  by  a 
gleam  of  ardent  light.  In  his  great  work  J ean-Christophe ,  of 
which  we  are  about  to  speak,  there  are  defects  which  we  will 
not  try  to  pass  over.  But  it  is  vivid  work  and  true,  w'ell-fitted 
to  enlarge  and  diffuse  and  ennoble  the  life  of  the  spirit.  Above 
all,  we  shall  find  in  it  that  infinitely  precious  thing — the  perfectly 
sincere,  outspoken  utterance  of  a  clear-sighted  Frenchman 
looking  upon  contemporary  France. 

»  «  * 

Read  by  instalments,  through  one  year  after  another,  the  work 
seems  disproportioned.  In  the  early  volumes  the  character  of 
Jean-Christophe  fills  the  stage  and  holds  all  our  attention.  After 
he  comes  to  Paris  he  effaces  himself  and  is  half-forgotten  ;  he  is 
only  an  onlooker,  watching  “the  fair  in  the  market-place,”  and 
the  real  matter  in  hand  is  the  satirical  painting  of  present-day 
Parisian  society.  This  defect  in  the  work,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  first  given  to  us,  is  certainly  not  due  to  defective  power 
in  its  author.  In  L'Aiibe,  a  little  masterpiece  in  the  first 
volume ;  or  in  Antoinette,  an  episode  delightful  and  complete  in 
itself,  M.  Romain  Rolland  has  given  proof  of  the  degree  in  which 
he  possesses,  when  he  chooses,  the  very  French  qualities  of 
terseness,  sobriety,  and  measure.  No  judgment  can  be  passed 
on  J  can -Christo  phc  as  a  whole  until  the  work  is  finished  and  given 
out  to  us  in  its  final  form.  And  one  volume  out  of  the  twelve 
yet  remains  to  be  written.  A  serious  motor  accident,  from 
which  the  author  is  now  happily  recovered,  interrupted  his  plans 
of  work,  and  the  last  instalments  of  Jean-Christophe  will  only 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Afterwards  M.  Romain  Rolland 
intends  to  revise  the  entire  work  so  as  to  give  it  cohesion  and 
unity.  In  its  present  state  I  will  compare  it  to  a  great  brazier 
into  which  the  author  is  flinging  by  armfuls  his  ideas,  his  dreams, 
his  observations,  his  experience  of  life. 

The  one  connecting  thread  throughout  a  story  which  is 
developed  in  the  most  widely  differing  conditions,  is  the  character 
of  Jean-Christophe.  To  speak  quite  frankly,  I  do  not  find  that 
character  always  a  very  living  person ;  he  is  less  sharply  defined 
than  some  of  the  episodical  figures.  He  certainly  gives  the 
impression  of  a  life  individualised  at  the  outset  (in  L' Aube  and 
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Le  Matin),  afterwards,  little  by  little,  he  becomes  more  im¬ 
personal.  And  this  springs  out  of  the  essential  idea  of  the  work 
— an  idea  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  Emerson — as  to  the  nature  of 
genius.  In  all  the  manifestations  of  life  M.  Eomain  Eolland 
discerns  a  hidden  soul  which  vivifies  the  universe,  and  breathes 
life  into  every  being.  For  him  the  genius  is  the  seer,  the 
prophet  to  whom  the  universal  soul  reveals  itself  spontaneously ; 
and  upon  him  it  is  laid  to  reveal  that  soul  to  men.  He  is 
predestined.  He  is  born,  no  matter  where,  of  obscure  parents. 
But  before  his  birth,  in  the  preceding  generations,  a  mysterious 
preparation  goes  on.  Genius  is  the  splendid  flowering  after 
the  slow  germination.  Thus,  Grandfather  Kraft  and  Father 
Kraft  were  preliminary  sketches  for  the  masterpiece  Jean- 
Christophe ;  the  first,  fine  but  incomplete;  the  second,  ridiculous 
and  like  a  caricature.  It  would  seem  that  nature  must  try  over 
and  over  again  before  creating  a  genius,  as  a  painter  gropes  and 
fumbles  after  a  definite  line.  The  plant  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  thrusting  up  through  the  hard  crust  of  the  stubborn  glebe,  but 
the  sap  is  rising,  and  it  is  strong.  Jean-Christophe  inherits  a 
vigorous  vitality  from  his  ancestors  on  the  father’s  side,  while 
his  mother  hands  down  to  him  a  loving  nature.  And,  as  Musset 
says  :  — 

“  Ce  que  rhomme  ici-bas  appelle  le  g6nie 
C’est  le  besoin  d ’aimer,  hors  de  Ik  tout  est  vain.” 

Through  this  kind,  simple  w'oman  of  the  people  Jean-Christophe 
is  akin  to  common  humankind.  He  will  not  be  a  superman; 
he  will  be  something  more  and  better — a  man,  and  among  those 
who  at  their  birth  are  sealed  upon  their  foreheads  with  the  mark 
of  the  elect. 

Such  as  these  are  bound  to  triumph,  it  seems,  according  to  M. 
Romain  Eolland.  A  double  task  is  laid  upon  them.  First,  to 
realise  themselves — and  at  the  cost  of  what  ell'orts  ! — next,  to 
battle  with  hostile  circumstance  till  they  can  come  to  their 
leadership.  For  the  hostility  of  the  public  to  creative  genius  is 
a  general  law'.  The  genius,  alone  among  his  species,  shatters 
received  ideas.  He  speaks  as  none  have  spoken  before,  and  what 
is  new  cannot  be  true.  He  denounces  lies  which  pass  everywhere 
as  truths,  and  is  called  a  liar  for  his  pains.  He  is  repulsed, 
scouted,  and  outlaw'ed  ;  at  best,  people  try  to  stifle  him  with 
prudent  counsel ;  and  if,  to  gain  immediate  success,  he  gives  way, 
he  is  lost,  like  the  musician  Hassler  whom  Jean-Christophe  goes 
to  visit.  He  must  accept  his  isolation.  He  must  uphold  his 
ideal  alone  against  the  world.  To  be  alone  is  his  fate.  The 
tragic  loneliness  of  genius  was  Alfred  de  Vigny’s  predominant 
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thought  in  his  day.  His  Moses  cries  from  the  threshold  of  the 
Promised  Land  :  — 

“0  seigneur,  j’ai  grand!  puissant  et  solitaire; 

Laissez-moi  m’endormir  du  sommeil  de  la  terre.” 

Jean-Christophe’s  answer  to  the  riddle  of  fate  is  not  despairing, 
like  Vigny’s,  but  glad  and  triumphant.  His  genius  breaks  its 
way  through  all  obstacles.  In  the  very  ett'ort  of  struggle  the 
revelation  of  his  own  strength  comes  to  him,  he  grows  greater, 
and  at  this  point  even  solitude  itself  is  overcome.  True  he  was 
forced  to  break  away  from  his  natural  surroundings,  from  his  own 
flesh  and  blood ;  but  now  his  music  is  waking  far-off  echoes. 
There  are  obscure  souls  waiting  for  the  word  that  shall  set  them 
free ;  they  cannot  formulate  it  for  themselves ;  but  he  has  found 
it  for  them ;  they  recognise  themselves  in  him,  and  come  to  him. 
A  poor  old  musician  is  enthusiastic  for  Jean-Christophe  when 
critics  and  conductors  will  not  give  him  a  hearing.  There  are 
good  Philistines  like  Potpetschmidt  and  his  friends,  with  a  corner 
for  the  ideal  somewhere  deep  down  in  their  hearts ;  there  is  the 
exquisite  Antoinette,  and  her  brother  Olivier  who  will  be  Jean- 
Christophe’s  intimate  friend  afterwards  at  Paris ;  there  is  an  ever¬ 
growing  circle  of  friends  to  whom  his  thoughts  are  like  new  life, 
and  they  in  their  turn  pour  out  for  him  the  warm  sympathy 
without  which  no  artist  can  live.  Little  by  little  genius  takes 
the  lead.  The  circle  of  admirers  widens.  Snobs  slip  in,  so  do  the 
cunning  creatures  who  try  to  get  hold  of  a  new  celebrity  and 
exploit  him  ;  there  are  new  dangers  and  new  snares.  This  is 
the  moment  when  many  even  of  the  best  have  been  wrecked. 
Adversity  and  loneliness  they  could  bear ;  they  could  not  stand 
the  intoxication  of  success.  If  they  emerge  triumphant  from 
that  final  ordeal  they  are  heroes,  the  strong  light-bearers  who 
mould  future  humanity  in  their  mighty  hands.  I  have  just 

outlined  the  subject  of  J ean-Christophe. 

****** 

The  author  takes  his  hero  early,  to  follow  him  from  his  origin 
throughout  his  life.  He  begins  with  him  as  a  new-born  infant  in 
swaddling  clothes.  With  strange  intuitive  power  he  describes  the 
child’s  first  confused  sensations  on  emerging  from  the  night  of 
unconsciousness;  his  terrors,  “the  hallucinations  of  a  brain 
scarcely  detached  from  chaos ;  the  stifling,  crepitating  darkness 
about  him,  the  background  of  unfathomable  shadows  against 
which  sharp  sensations,  and  pains,  and  phantoms  flash  out  like 
blinding  gleams  of  light.  .  .  .”  Is  not  M.  Komain  Eolland  giving 
a  rather  over-tragical  interpretation  of  the  crying  of  very  little 
children?  It  is  conjectural  psychology.  Such  memories  as  we 
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have  of  our  impressions  at  the  age  of  three  days  are  by  far  too 
vague.  I  know  mothers  who  think  that  their  nurslings  are  neither 
so  miserable  nor  so  afraid  of  the  strange  world  about  them ;  and 
if  they  are  to  be  believed,  baby-cries  are  for  the  most  part  voice- 
exercises,  very  good  for  the  babies  and  very  trying  for  their 
relatives.  Still,  since  nobody,  not  even  their  mothers,  know 
what  babies  are  confusedly  feeling,  everybody  is  free  to  interpret 
their  yells  as  he  pleases.  M.  Eomain  Rolland’s  is  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  poet.  He  has  a  right  to  it.  His  observations  are 
perfectly  accurate  later  on  as  little  Jean-Christophe  grows  bigger. 
There  is  a  unique  charm  about  the  early  volumes,  and  most  of  all 
in  UAuhe.  No  one  in  France,  I  think,  has  understood  childhood 
and  boyhood  better,  nor  said  better  things  about  both. 

M.  Eomain  Eolland,  a  lyric  poet  when  the  mood  is  upon 
him,  has  another  side  to  his  nature ;  he  is  an  accurate 
observer  with  a  robust  sense  of  reality,  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  with  its  weaknesses  and  duplicity.  Pain  at  the  sight  of 
the  repugnant  spectacles  of  life  reacts  upon  the  idealist,  and 
rising,  he  scourges  prigs  and  poltroons  with  his  scathing  satire. 
Further  reading  in  Jean-Christophe  shows  us  the  satirical  side 
predominating  more  and  more  over  the  lyrical.  The  poet  is 
turning  into  a  full-flavoured  humorist.  In  him,  too,  we  find 
the  temper  of  “irony,  heroic  and  joyful  scorn,’’  which  he  pointed 
out  as  a  characteristic  of  Beethoven’s  later  work.  With  that 
irony  M.  Eomain  Eolland  endows  his  Jean-Christophe.  As  the 
young  musician  grows  up  and  is  conscious  of  his  powers,  he  grows 
out  of  the  bourgeois  surroundings  of  his  birthplace,  the  little 
Residenzstadt  on  the  Ehine.  Being  different,  he  is  able  to  judge. 

Few  French  writers  have  treated  Germany  with  more  penetra¬ 
tion  than  M.  Eomain  Eolland.  He  is  familiar  not  only  with 
German  thought,  but  with  little  details  of  daily  life,  though  he 
has  never  made  any  long  stay  beyond  the  Ehine.  Chiefly  through 
music,  best  key  of  all,  he  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Germanic  soul.  Ancient  and  modern  music,  music  good  and 
bad,  the  language  of  sounds  has  taught  him  to  know  the  depths 
of  the  German  nature ;  its  passionate  flights  upward  to  the  ideal, 
and  also  its  other  side,  lachrymose  moonshine  sentimentality 
allied  at  times  to  a  dense  enough  materialism.  It  is  just  here 
that  “German  insincerity”  comes  in. 

“Every  race,  every  art,  has  an  hypocrisy  of  its  own,”  says  M. 
Eomain  Eolland.  “The  world  is  fed  on  a  little  tmth  and  many 
lies.  .  .  .  Everywhere  the  truth  is  the  same,  but  each  people  has 
its  own  insincerity  which  it  calls  idealism.  We  breathe  it  in  from 
birth  to  death,  till  it  is  like  a  condition  of  life;  only  a  genius 
here  and  there  can  liberate  himself,  after  heroic  solitary  struggles. 
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and  dwell  apart  in  the  free  universe  of  his  own  thoughts.”  This 
Jean-Christophe  did.  At  first  he  revolts  and  thinks  hardly  of  his 
own  people.  Later  on  he  comes  to  understand  the  spirit  of  his 
race,  to  recognise  how  great  it  is,  how  much  he  owes  to  it. 
German  insincerity  is  revealed  to  him  at  a  concert  one  evening 
in  the  Stadtische  Tonhalle.  He  is  suddenly  struck  by  the  musical 
gluttony  of  a  public  which,  along  with  its  beer  and  sausages,  gulps 
down  the  most  heterogeneous  pieces  of  music — Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  Nicolai,  Meyerbeer — without  blinking.  And  when 
at  the  end  the  Choir  of  the  Men  of  South  Germany  strikes  up 
a  blushing  maid’s  confession  of  love,  he  cannot  hold  himself  in ; 
he  roars  with  laughter  and  makes  such  a  scandal  that  he  gets 
turned  out.  That  is  the  beginning  of  hostilities  with  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  scales  have  fallen  from  his  eyes.  ‘‘He  saw 
German  art  stripped  naked,”  M.  Eomain  Holland  continues. 
‘‘Every  man,  great  and  foolish  alike,  displaying  his  soul  with 
attentive  complacency.  Emotion  flowing  over,  moral  nobility 
gushing  forth,  hearts  melting  in  frenzied  effusions,  the  sluices 
opened  to  appalling  German  super  sensibility  :  the  strength  of  the 
strongest  diluted  with  it,  the  weaker  drowned  by  its  drab  floods. 
It  was  a  deluge.  .  .  .”  Jean-Christophe  is  sick  of  the  senti¬ 
mentality  ‘‘which  distils  from  the  German  soul  like  drops  of  water 
from  a  damp  and  musty  cave  ” ;  he  loathes  all  the  Lieder, 
Liedchen,  or  Liedlein  outpourings  of  a  Gemuth  particularly 
copious  in  such  effusion;  all  the  Fruhlingslied,  Friihlingslust, 
Fruhlingsgruss ,  Friihlingsfahrt,  Fruhlingsnacht,  Fruhlingshot- 
schaft;  all  the  twaddling  conversations  with  little  roses,  brooks, 
turtle-doves,  and  sw’allows ;  the  preposterous  questions:  (‘‘Will 
the  sw'allow  make  her  nest  with  a  former  spouse,  or  has  she  just 
betrothed  herself  anew?”);  the  deluge  of  namby-pamby,  sickly 
sentiment,  sickly  poetry ;  the  habit  of  baring  the  heart  in  public ; 
the  fond  and  foolish  propensity  of  good  Germans  for  noisily 
unbosoming  themselves,  for  talking  on  and  on  with  nothing  to 
say.  ‘‘Will  this  babble  never  end?”  cries  Jean-Christophe. 
“Hullo  !  there,  silence  !  frogs  in  the  marsh  !  ” 

German  insincerity  then,  according  to  M.  Eomain  Holland,  is 
an  affectation  of  super-sensibility,  a  drivelling  sham  idealism 
which  passes  like  an  infection  into  music  and  poetry  and  daily 
life ;  a  sickly  sentimentality  complacently  parading  itself,  smother¬ 
ing  intellectual  effort  under  the  drab  expanses  of  a  “wet,  uniform 
clay.”  What  most  oppresses  Jean-Christophe  is  not  the  hostility 
of  the  people  about  him  ;  it  is  their  inconsistency.  What,  indeed, 
can  one  do  “against  an  amorphous  lump  which  yields  like  jelly 
lo  the  slightest  touch,  and  springs  back  again  showing  no  trace 
of  pressure?  ”  He  only  finds  men  who  have  not  strength  enough 
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either  to  love  or  hate,  to  believe  or  doubt — in  religion,  art,  politics, 
or  daily  life  ;  men  whose  energies  are  wasted  in  trying  to  reconcile 
the  irreconcilable.  Above  all  things,  since  the  victories  of  1870, 
they  are  trying  to  reconcile  the  old  idealism  (bankrupt  as  it  is, 
though  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  own  it)  with  the  new 
spirit  of  domination,  money-getting,  and  brutal  materialism. 
“In  defeat  we  used  to  say  that  Germany  had  humanity  for  her 
ideal.  We  defeated  others  in  our  turn,  and  we  said  that  Germany 
was  the  ideal  of  humanity.  .  .  .  Might  grew  holy  when  it  was 
on  our  side.  Might  became  all  idealism  and  all  intelligence.” 

And  this  is  the  supreme  triumph  of  German  insincerity. 

»***•* 

Jean-Christophe’s  next  experience  is  to  be  of  Frencb  insincerity 
(until  such  time  perhaps  as  he  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
Swiss  and  Italian  varieties).  Expelled  from  his  country  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  brawl,  into  which  he  was  dragged  by  his  own 
generosity  of  nature,  the  youthful  hero  sets  out  for  Paris.  He 
turns,  the  author  tells  us,  to  France,  “the  eternal  resource  of 
Germany  in  overthrow.”  A  point  that  might  merit  more  elabora¬ 
tion.  The  whole  of  the  second  part  of  the  work — two  volumes 
entitled  La  Foire  sur  la  Place,  and  two  more  called  Dans  la 
Maison — are  a  pair  of  great  frescoes,  in  which  French  society  is 
painted  with  all  the  shadows  in  one,  all  the  lights  in  the  other. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  literary  art  we  prefer  the  earlier 
volumes.  M.  Romain  Eolland  has  followed  too  didactic  a  method 
of  exposition.  For  while  in  actual  life  the  various  elements  of 
society,  good  and  bad,  are  blended,  and  must  be  observed  simul¬ 
taneously,  here  they  are  put  before  us  one  after  the  other  in  quite 
distinct  chapters — on  the  musical  world,  the  world  of  letters,  the 
stage,  politics,  women  and  their  predominating  influence,  Jewish 
society,  and  so  forth.  As  we  have  said,  we  almost  lose  sight  of 
J ean-Christophe ;  he  is  only  retained  as  an  impartial  witness  in 
the  great  judicial  inquiry  which  the  author  is  holding  upon  the 
conduct  of  his  own  characters.  At  the  outset,  in  Dans  la  Maison 
the  simple-minded  German  has  even  ceased  to  use  his  own  eyes ; 
his  new  friend  Olivier  has  to  point  out  his  road,  and  reads  him  a 
long  homily  which  stops  the  course  of  the  story.  Here,  as  in 
the  Antoinette  episode,  as  in  places  in  Les  Amis,  Olivier  becomes 
the  principal  person,  and  Jean-Christophe  is  relegated  to  the 
second  plane.  The  two  friends  are  as  different  as  possible,  com¬ 
pleting  each  other  by  contrast.  Jean-Christophe  with  his  potent 
vitality  is  an  intuitive  with  genius  added  ;  a  grown-up  child,  going 
his  own  way,  shattering  obstacles  which  he  does  not  so  much 
as  see.  Olivier,  the  intellectuel ,  the  product  of  an  ancient,  over- 
refined  civilisation,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  critical  and 
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reflective  turn.  Keflection  is  stronger  in  him  than  will.  In  both 
of  them,  it  seems  to  me,  M.  Romain  Rolland  has  put  a  great  deal 
of  himself.  It  is  as  if  Jean-Christophe  were  his  ideal  of  life, 
incarnate  in  a  being  created  entirely  by  him  in  the  image  of  his 
dreams,  Olivier  being  more  his  actual  self.  The  author  has 
certainly  introduced  an  autobiographical  element  into  his  work, 
but  with  discretion  and  transpositions,  after  Goethe’s  formula  in 
Wahrheit  und  Dichtung. 

Possibly  the  second  part  of  Jean-Christophe  oversteps  the 
limits  usually  assigned  to  a  novel  of  this  kind.  That  troubles  the 
author  very  little,  as  he  has  taken  care  to  inform  us.  His  object 
here  was  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  present-day  condition  of  his 
country,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  anyone  hitherto  has  done 
this  with  his  frank  and  clear-sighted  courage.  What,  to  begin 
with,  is  this  “Fair  in  the  Market-place”  to  which  he  introduces 
us  before  taking  us  “  Inside  the  House  ”  ?  It  is  the  society  which 
strangers  see  as  soon  as  they  come  to  Paris  :  a  society  made  up  of 
men  of  the  moment,  men  of  letters,  artists,  journalists,  financiers, 
deputies,  w’omen  of  fashion,  demi-mondaines,  and  women  in 
society  living  on  resources  which  cannot  be  acknowledged ;  all  the 
well-dressed  people  w’ho  are  seen  everywhere,  at  parties  in 
sumptuous  mansions,  at  first  nights,  in  the  paddock,  at  smart 
restaurants,  all  making  so  much  noise  and  raising  so  much  dust 
that  nothing  and  nobody  else  can  be  seen  for  them,  and  so  they 
are  able  to  put  forth  the  absurd  pretension  that  they  represent 
France. 

Oh,  if  a  foreign  writer  had  dared  to  take  the  risk  of  saying  one- 
tenth  of  the  hard  truths  about  France  which  M.  Romain  Rolland 
lavishes  upon  his  native  land  in  the  first  volume  of  Jean- 
Christophe  a  Paris,  a  fine  fuss  there  would  have  been  about  it! 
'The  little  shafts  of  malice,  entertaining,  but  after  all  quite 
harmless,  which  he  let  fly  at  Germany,  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  this  keen  and  mordant  satire.  Repugnant  work,  perhaps, 
but  salutary.  We  owe  something  to  him  who  has  dared  to 
undertake  it.  He  has  given  us  a  highly  courageous  book,  written 
in  good  faith,  bitter,  lofty  in  tone,  and  fair.  A  startling  book  at 
first,  coming  with  detonating  effect  amid  an  all-pervading  slack¬ 
ness.  It  has  been  called  clumsy,  exaggerated,  unpatriotic.  To 
our  thinking  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  voice  of  the  real 
France,  the  France  that  is  overlooked  because  she  is  silent.  This 
book  makes  her  amends.  Here  is  a  vigorous,  tentative  effort  of 
the  true  spirit  of  the  race  to  regain  consciousness  of  its  strength  as 
opposed  to  the  uprooted  and  transplanted  native  or  foreign  im¬ 
portations  at  Paris,  who  claim  to  lay  down  the  law  to  the 
country. 
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There  is  a  tainted  atmosphere  about  that  cosmopolitan  world 
of  adventurers  from  every  land,  “a  corpse-like  odour  blent  with 
burnt  seraglio-pastilles.”  What  strikes  Jean-Christophe  more 
than  anything  else  in  it,  is  the  supremacy  of  woman.  “  She  fills  an 
absurd,  a  disproportionate  place,”  M.  Eomain  Holland  tells  us. 

“  It  was  not  enough  for  her  to  be  the  companion  of  man ;  it  was 
not  even  enough  to  become  his  equal,  her  pleasure  must  be  his 
first  law  and  her  own.  And  man  has  given  way  to  her.  When 
a  people  grows  old,  it  resigns  will  and  faith  and  every  reason  for 
living  into  the  hands  of  her  who  dispenses  pleasure.  The  eternal 
feminine  has  always  exerted  an  uplifting  influence  over  the  finer 
types  of  men ;  but  for  the  commoner,  especially  at  slack  periods, 
there  is,  as  someone  has  said,  another  kind  of  feminine,  quite  as 
eternal,  who  draws  them  down.  This  is  the  kind  that  dominates 
the  Parisian  mind  ;  this  is  the  ruler  of  the  Republic.”  A  peculiar 
art  is  the  expression  of  an  effeminate  society ;  a  subtle,  morbid 
art,  the  product  of  the  cerebral  prostitution  which  Jean- 
Christophe  discerns  everywhere.  And  in  this  he  discovers  a 
French  insincerity  which  soon  makes  him  forget  the  candid 
hypocrisy  of  his  own  fellow-countrymen. 

But  “the  fair  in  the  market-place”  is  not  France.  In  spite 
of  the  pseudo-elect  who  have  taken  possession  of  Paris,  there  is 
yet,  in  the  old  land  of  the  Gauls,  an  inexhaustible  reserve  of 
faith  and  devotion  and  hard-working  honesty.  It  is  hidden 
away.  You  must  look  for  it  among  the  obscure  who  are  doing 
their  duty  simply  and  ingloriously.  These  unknown  heroes  are 
the  life  of  the  nation ;  they  repair  disaster  and  prepare  the  future. 
Olivier  and  Jean-Christophe  learn  to  recognise  a  few  such  humble, 
fruitful  lives  in  the  house  where  they  are  lodging  in  a  couple  of 
attics.  On  every  floor  there  are  good  folk  of  various  classes, 
all  immured  in  their  narrow  dwellings,  in  their  prejudices,  in 
their  touchy  pride ;  all  keeping  aloof  from  and  suspicious  of  one 
another,  while  all  the  time  they  belong  to  the  same  good  French 
family,  and  ought  to  be  uniting  against  the  common  enemy. 

That  is  what  astonishes  Jean-Christophe — the  way  in  which 
good  people  stand  aloof  and  apart,  the  atmosphere  of  universal 
mistrust,  the  waste  of  the  national  life  forces.  “How  alone  they 
are !  ”  he  cries.  The  peasants,  alone  on  their  bits  of  land 
carefully  fenced  in  by  house-walls  and  quick-set  hedges ;  the 
townsmen,  alone  in  their  cooped-up  Paris  flats;  the  neighbours, 
also  alone,  each  one  hesitating  to  return  a  greeting  or  a  smile. 
Jean-Christophe  is  indignant  at  the  sight  of  all  these  good, 
genuine  French  people  doubting  the  power  of  their  own  efforts. 
Their  ideal  of  a  purely  external  independence,  their  ignorance 
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of  the  value  of  combined  endeavour  is  beyond  his  comprehension. 
“I  do  not  understand  you,”  is  his  cry  to  them.  ‘‘Here  you  live 
in  the  finest  of  countries,  you  are  gifted  with  intellect  of  the 
best,  with  a  most  humane  sense,  and  you  do  nothing  with  it  all. 
You  let  a  handful  of  rogues  dominate  you,  insult  you,  and  trample 
you  under  foot.  The  devil  take  it !  Be  yourselves !  Don’t 
wait  for  heaven  or  a  Napoleon  to  come  and  help  you  !  Get  up 
and  combine,  and  set  to  work  all  of  you !  Sweep  out  your 
house !  ” 

Jean-Christophe  queries  whether  the  race  is  growing  old ; 
whether  so  many  centuries  of  cultivation  have  not  attenuated  its 
vital  power.  And  yet  he  has  to  remember  what  reserves  of  latent 
vitality  there  are,  which  may  at  any  time  appear  in  one  of  the 
hurricanes  of  passion  which  have  so  often  raised  France  above 
herself  and  astonished  the  world.  One  day  there  were  war- 
rumours  about,  and  to  Jean-Christophe’s  surprise  all  the  French¬ 
men  he  met  were  transformed  in  a  day.  Out  they  came  with  one 
accord  from  their  close-shut  little  cells.  It  was  as  if  someone 
had  thrust  a  stick  into  an  ant-heap.  Grudges,  suspicions, 
Byzantine  argumentation  all  forgotten,  the  very  anti-militarists 
ready  to  take  up  arms !  In  a  moment  all  were  united.  The 
whole  nation  seemed  to  be  gathering  itself  up  for  one  unanimous 
and  formidable  rush  to  the  front.  And  then  Jean-Christophe, 
put  under  the  ban  by  his  neighbours,  was  convinced  that  France 
keeps  watch  and  is  not  ready  to  perish  yet. 

What  becomes  of  our  friend  Jean-Christophe  amid  the  tumult 
of  life  at  Paris?  He  flounders  about  alarmingly.  At  times  it 
seems  as  if  he  set  himself  to  work  to  destroy  all  his  own  chances 
of  success.  In  this  part  of  the  novel  he  reminds  us  no  more  of 
Beethoven,  but  rather  of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.  He  is  a  child 
of  nature,  pitted  against  a  society  corrupted  by  over-civilisation; 
a  Huron,  his  war-paint  only  partly  washed  off,  let  loose  in  a 
drawing-room  under  the  glitter  of  cut-glass  chandeliers.  A  pretty 
scandal  he  made,  no  doubt.  Yet  there  was  power  in  him,  and 
people  felt  it.  And  the  society  known  as  ‘‘all  Paris”  has 
to  put  up  with  drawbacks.  Intellectual  vividness  could  not  be 
denied  him ;  original  talent  always  finds  a  public  at  Paris,  and  for 
Jean-Christophe,  with  his  force  of  character,  the  hour  of  justice, 
nay,  the  hour  when  he  will  be  all  the  rage,  is  bound  to  strike. 
One  last  ambush  lies  in  his  way,  a  pitfall  for  the  strongest — 
Delilah.  But  he  is  not  the  man  to  be  snared  for  long.  He 
goes  his  own  way.  The  goal  is  not  yet  reached ;  the  work  not 
quite  complete ;  but  we  seem  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  end  :  the 
fecund  victory  of  genial  power. 
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Jean-Christophe  is  spared  no  ordeal ;  he  is  doomed,  like 
Beethoven,  to  lifelong  solitary  greatness.  He  must  make  his 
way  unhelped ;  his  genius  enriched  by  much  experience  of  life, 
by  many  a  sorrow  valiantly  borne.  After  every  blow  he  rises 
erect  again,  fighting  on  with  boyish  gaiety.  The  rough  schooling 
of  life  is  good  and  salutary  for  him. 

And  therein  lies  the  teaching  of  this  wholesome  book  ;  not  a 
doctrine,  but  an  attitude  of  mind,  the  attitude  of  man  confronting 
fate.  Fate  may  be  relentless ;  fate  may  deal  you  deadly  heart- 
thrusts,  may  fell  you  with  a  blow,  stifle  you  slowly  as  under  a 
rain  of  ashes,  by  difficulties  and  daily  cares.  Never  give  in.  “I 
will  take  fate  by  the  throat,”  Beethoven  said,  ‘‘and  overcome  it.” 
And  sorrow  surmounted  turns  to  joy  in  the  end,  a  nobler  joy 
which  the  victorious  hero  does  not  keep  to  himself,  but  shares  with 
his  brothers  in  suffering.  Durch  Leiden  Freude — through  suffer¬ 
ing  to  joy.  That  is  the  great  Beethoven-thought ;  it  is  in  the 
Eroica,  in  the  Symphony  in  C  minor — that  fierce  wrestling-bout 
with  fate — in  the  immortal  Ninth,  with  the  Hymn  to  Joy  at 
the  end. 

In  the  course  of  life  we  come  across  joys  that  bring  no  light. 
There  is  the  optimism  of  blissful  ignorance,  of  deliberate  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  see  tragic  realities,  let  them  hedge  us  round 
like  a  ring  of  drawn  swords,  and  cease  not  to  smite  down  those 
near  and  dear  to  us,  if  only  perchance  we  ourselves  are  spared. 
If  w^e  are  to  avoid  the  sight  of  the  dead  and  wounded  who  drop 
at  our  sides,  so  that  we  may  go  on  thinking  that  all  is  for  the  best 
in  this  best  of  all  worlds,  we  must  shut  our  eyes  tightly  and  dream 
only  after-dinner  dreams. 

Beethoven’s  optimism,  as  expounded  by  M.  Romain  Eolland, 
is  of  quite  another  kind;  see  human  nature  as  it  is,  with  its 
pettiness,  treasons,  and  sins,  and  love  it  still.  See  life  as  it  is, 
with  its  crying  injustice  and  failures,  with  infinite  anguish  tor¬ 
menting  all  flesh,  and  yet  accept  it  and  say  : — Yes.  Man,  art 
thou  made  to  fly  from  pain,  as  the  dog  flies  from  his  master’s 
whip?  It  is  wasted  trouble,  there  is  no  escape.  So  learn  what 
Lamartine  called  le  triste  et  beau  metier  de  vivre — the  sad  and 
noble  art  of  living.  This  was  the  art  that  Jean-Christophe 
learned  thoroughly.  You  see  the  young  lad  at  his  dead  father’s 
bedside.  He,  poor  wretch,  had  been  drinking  one  night,  and 
had  a  fall,  which  killed  him.  Jean-Christophe  looking  down  upon 
him  lying  there,  motionless  for  ever,  defeated  by  life,  hears  the 
plaint  of  that  unhappy  soul,  borne  out  of  his  course,  too  weak  to 
struggle,  moaning  over  the  useless  waste  of  his  life.  And  then, 
all  at  once,  Jean-Christophe  sees  himself  lying  there  in  the  dead 
man’s  place.  “Oh,  rather  all  the  suffering  in  the  wwld  than 
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that !  ”  he  says  to  himself,  “to  be  one’s  own  betrayer  and  despise 
one’s  self  in  death.” 

And  then  he  saw  that  life  is  a  battle  without  truce  or  quarter ; 
that,  for  any  man  worthy  of  the  name,  it  must  be  one  continual 
struggle,  not  only  with  the  destructive  forces  without,  but  with 
his  own  desires,  with  the  perturbing  thoughts  that  betray  and 
drive  him  to  dishonour  and  bring  him  to  naught.  “He  saw  how 
happiness  and  love  in  a  moment’s  weakness  trick  the  heart  into 
abdicating  and  discarding  its  armour.  And  the  little  fifteen-year- 
old  Puritan  heard  the  voice  of  his  God  :  “Go  on  and  on  and  never 
rest.”  “But  whither.  Lord?  Is  not  the  end  still  the  same 
whatever  I  do  and  wherever  I  go?  Is  not  this  the  end?”  “Go, 
die,  you  who  must  die ;  suffer,  you  who  are  doomed  to  suffer. 
You  do  not  live  for  happiness.  You  live  to  fulfil  my  Law.  Suffer. 

Die.  But  be  what  you  ought  to  be  :  a  man  !  ” 

****** 

In  all  Bomain  Holland’s  work  there  is  an  unmistakable  religious 
note.  In  Le  Buisson  Ardent,  the  volume  now  appearing  as  I 
write  these  concluding  words,  this  note  is  very  evident.  Jean- 
Christophe,  after  getting  involved  in  some  anarchist  disturbances, 
has  taken  refuge  in  Switzerland,  and  there  committed  an  un¬ 
pardonable  sin.  Led  away  at  Bale  by  a  sensual  passion  for  a  sort 
of  faun- woman,  only  half -tamed  by  rigid  Protestant  discipline, 
he  is  false  to  the  friend  who  sheltered  him.  His  pride  is  humbled. 
It  was  inevitable.  In  the  depths  of  misery  to  which  he  falls  he 
will  find  the  truth.  Haunted  by  remorse,  he  condemns  and 
despises  himself ;  he  creeps  away  out  of  sight  like  a  wounded 
animal,  and  hides  on  a  farm  in  the  Jura.  After  awful  hours  of 
pain  and  humiliation,  a  sudden  light  dawns  within  him ;  and 
he,  abandoned  by  others  and  by  himself,  hears  the  voice  of  an 
unknown  God  calling  to  him  :  “  Thou  art  not  alone ;  thou  art  not 
thine  own.  Thou  art  one  of  my  voices,  one  of  my  arms.  Speak 
for  me,  strike  for  me.  And  yet,  if  the  arm  is  broken,  if  the  voice 
fails,  I  remain.  I  carry  on  the  combat  with  other  arms  and 
voices.  Defeated,  thou  art  part  of  an  army  which  is  never  de¬ 
feated.  Remember  that,  and  thou  shalt  be  victorious  unto 
death.” 

f  From  this  decisive  crisis  Jean-Christophe  emerges  a  new  man. 

For  him  it  is  the  birth  of  another  soul.  He  has  “emigrated  in 
God,”  as  the  author  says.  Henceforward  all  life  will  lie  for  him  in 
the  light  of  a  new  day.  He  will  go  back  again,  stronger  than 
ever,  more  conscious  of  the  genius  which  will  now  be  brought 
fully  into  play.  The  last  volume,  in  preparation,  will  show  him, 
I  after  much  striving,  arrived  at  full  development ;  he  has  attained 

to  a  serene  strength  proof  against  all  the  difiBculties  of  daily  life. 
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We  surely  feel  that  when  M.  Eomain  Eolland  wrote  his  brave, 
faithful  book  with  his  heart’s  blood,  he  was  not  writing  for  himself 
alone.  He  was  lending  utterance  to  a  whole  generation  of 
idealists  in  France  and  in  “young  Europe,”  who  have  lost  their 
traditional  creed  and  are  seeking  new  grounds  for  belief  and 
action.  And  it  is  to  these  unknown  friends,  scattered  here  and 
there  about  the  world,  that  the  preface  of  the  forthcoming  final 
volume  of  J ean-Christophe  will  be  addressed:^  “1  have  written 
the  tragedy  of  a  whole  generation.  I  have  sought  to  dissemble 
nothing  of  its  vices  and  virtues,  its  load  of  sadness,  its  chaotic 
pride,  its  heroic  efforts  and  failures  beneath  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  the  superhuman  task  laid  upon  it;  the  reconstruction 
of  a  whole  system  of  philosophy,  (esthetics,  and  morality;  the 
building  up  of  a  new  faith  and  a  new  humanity.  This  we  did. 
You  of  to-day,  you  young  men,  trample  us  underfoot  and  go 
forward.  May  you  be  greater  and  more  fortunate  than  we  have 
been.  ...” 

M.  Eomain  Eolland’s  mental  travail  never  ceases.  The  evolu¬ 
tion  of  his  thought,  traceable  in  the  course  of  publication  of  J  ean- 
Christophe,  will  not  be  arrested  by  the  termination  of  that  great 
work.  It  will  never  submit  to  be  pent  in  by  immutable  dogma. 
Brought  up  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith,  M.  Eomain  Eolland 
became,  at  the  Ecole  normale,  a  disciple  of  Spinoza  and  the  pre- 
Socratic  philosophers.  To-day  he  appears  to  be  coming,  spon¬ 
taneously  and  quite  independently,  into  closer  sympathy  with 
some  of  the  more  recent  religious  tendencies  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Protestantism.  Eecently,  when  I  sent  him  M.  Theodore  Floury’s 
fine  book  on  the  philosophy  of  William  James  he  wrote  to  me 
that  he  was  amazed  to  ascertain  that  there  was  the  closest  con¬ 
nection  between  some  of  his  own  ideas  in  Le  Buisson  Ardent  and 
those  of  the  American  psychologist  whose  work  he  was  reading 
for  the  first  time.  For  him  this  is  one  more  indication  that  there 
are  “  great  unseen  currents ;  the  waves  of  thought  that  move 
through  all  humanity,  swaying  and  uplifting  the  most  different 
minds,  all  unaware  of  each  other’s  existence,  all  over  the  world.” 
The  author  of  J  ean-Christophe  is  one  of  the  workers  who  are 
clearing  a  ground  where  men  may  gather  together  from  all  points 
of  the  horizon,  with  free  minds,  devout  hearts,  and  forthright 
will,  to  found,  among  so  many  piles  of  ruin,  the  future  spiritual 
city.  Paul  Seippel. 

(1)  M.  Remain  Holland  kindly  eends  me  this  unpublished  passage  from  it. 

(2)  La  Philosophic  de  William  James,  by  Theodore  Floury,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Geneva.  (Foyer  solidariste.  St.  Blaise.  Suisse.) 
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If  there  has  lived  anyone  with  a  more  goodly  conceit  of  himself 
than  William  Cohbett,  more  convinced  of  his  virtues  as  a  man, 
more  satisfied  with  his  achievements  as  a  politician,  and  more 
delighted  with  the  effects  of  his  writings,  history  has  failed  to 
record  his  existence.  In  the  realms  of  vanity — albeit  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  there  was  in  him  a  substratum  of  sound 
common  sense — it  is  verily  William  Cohbett  first,  and  the  rest 
nowhere.  “I  gave  to  the  private  soldiers  of  the  regiment  a 
perfect  example  of  sobriety,  economy,  and  of  patient  endurance 
of  hardships  of  every  sort,  from  my  due  proportion  of  which  I 
would,  upon  no  account,  ever  be  exempted,”  he  wrote  a  baker’s 
dozen  of  years  after  he  left  the  army.  “I  think  I  may  venture 
to  say  that  the  lives  of  very  few  men  have  been  marked  with 
stronger  proof  of  merit  of  every  sort,”  he  remarked  at  the  age  of 
forty-six,  adding,  “I  always  had  weight  and  power.  Wherever 
I  was,  I  was  a  leader.”  Again  and  again  he  referred  to  this 
quality,  or  that,  as  having  given  him  “a  degree  of  influence,  such 
as  is  possessed  by  few  others,  in  the  most  weighty  concerns  of 
the  country.”  The  “celebrity  which  my  writings  have  obtained,” 
he  reflected,  when  “Taking  Leave  of  his  Countrymen”  on  the 
eve  of  his  second  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1817,  “they  will 
preserve  long  and  long  after  Lords  Liverpool  and  Sidmouth  and 
Castlereagh  are  rotten  and  forgotten.”  He  was  never  tired  of 
stating  what  a  fine  fellow  is  William  Cohbett ;  and  in  his  books 
he  persistently  drew  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  that  great 
man.  See  w’hat  a  hard-working,  abstemious,  clean-living,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  highly  gifted  man  I  am  !  See  what  a  good  husband 
and  father  I  am !  See  what  I  have  suffered  for  my  country’s 
good !  This  was  the  burden  of  His  song.  Frequently  he  re¬ 
marked  how  people  Benefited  by  reading  this  or  the  other  of  his 
books.  In  his  opinion,  those  who  trod  the  narrow  path  did  so 
because  they  were  familiar  with  his  writings,  and  only  those 
transgressed  who  were  unacquainted  with  his  works.  If  you 
had  read  this  work  of  mine,  or  that  (as  the  case  might  be),  he 
would  say  to  offenders,  you  would  not  have  committed  such  an 
egregious  blunder,  or  have  perpetrated  such  a  stupid  crime. 

“  I  have  had  from  thousands  of  young  men,  and  men  advanced  in  years 
also,  letters  of  thanks  for  the  great  benefit  which  they  have  derived  from 
my  labours  ”  (he  wrote  with  much  complacency  in  his  Advice  to  Young 
Men).  “  Some  have  thanked  me  for  my  Grammars,  some  for  my  Cottage 
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Economy,  others  for  the  Woodlands  and  the  Gardener;  and,  in  short,  for 
every  one  of  my  works  have  I  received  letters  of  thanks  from  numerous 
persons,  of  whom  I  had  never  heard  before.  In  many  cases  I  have  been 
told,  that,  if  the  parties  had  had  my  books  to  read  some  years  before,  the 
gain  to  them,  whether  in  time  or  in  other  things,  would  have  been  very 
great.  Many,  and  a  great  many,  have  told  me  that,  though  long  at  school, 
and  though  their  parents  had  paid  for  their  being  taught  English  Grammar, 
or  French,  they  had,  in  a  short  time,  learned  more  from  my  books,  on  those 
subjects,  than  they  had  learned  in  years  from  their  teachers.  How 
many  gentlemen  have  thanked  me  in  the  strongest  terms,  for  my  Woodlands 
and  Gardener,  observing  (just  as  Lord  Bacon  had  observed  in  his  time)  that 
they  had  before  seen  no  books,  on  these  subjects,  that  they  could  imderstand ! 
But  I  know  not  of  anything  that  ever  gave  me  more  satisfaction  than  I 
derived  from  the  visit  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  whom  I  had  never  heard 
of  before,  and  who,  about  four  years  ago,  came  to  thank  me  in  person  for 
a  complete  reformation,  which  had  been  worked  in  his  son  by  the  reading 
of  my  two  Sermons  on  drinking  and  on  gaming." 

Years  after  the  publication  of  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Swift  ex¬ 
claimed,  “What  a  genius  I  had  when  I  wrote  that  book!” 
Cobbett,  though  convinced  of  the  immortality  of  his  works,  never 
claimed  to  be  a  genius ;  indeed,  somewhat  ostentatiously  he  repu¬ 
diated  all  claims  to  genius. 

“  Until  very  lately,  I  have  had,  for  the  far  greater  part  of  the  time,  the 
whole  of  the  press  as  my  deadly  enemy.  Yet,  at  this  moment,  it  will  not 
be  pretended,  that  there  is  another  man  in  the  kingdom  who  has  so  many  cordial 
friends”  (he  wrote  in  1830).  ‘The  friendship  which  is  felt  towards  me  is 
pure  and  disinterested;  it  is  not  founded  in  any  hope  that  the  parties  can 
have,  that  they  can  ever  profit  from  professing  it;  it  is  founded  on  the 
gratitude  which  they  entertain  for  the  good  that  I  have  done  them;  and,  of 
this  sort  of  friendship,  and  friendship  so  cordial,  no  man  ever  possessed 
a  larger  portion. 

“Now,  mere  genius  will  not  acquire  this  for  a  man.  There  must  be 
something  more  than  genius  :  there  must  be  industry  :  there  must  be  perse¬ 
verance  :  there  must  be,  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  proofs  of  extraordinary 
exertion  :  people  must  say  to  themselves,  ‘  What  wise  conduct  must  there 
have  been  in  the  employing  of  the  time  of  this  man!  How  sober,  how 
sparing  in  diet,  how  early  a  riser,  how  little  expensive  he  must  have  been!  ’ 
These  are  the  things,  and  not  genius,  which  have  caused  my  labours  to  be 
so  incessant  and  so  successful.” 

Cobbett’ 8  industry  was,  indeed,  wonderful ;  to  the  ordinary 
man  it  is  terrifying ;  and  certainly  his  capacity  for  work  has  never 
been  exceeded.  In  the  diary  of  the  second  visit  to  the  United 
States  there  is  an  entry  on  a  day  when  he  had  to  stay  at  an  inn 
at  Hamsburgh.  Weary  of  being  idle.  How  few  such  days 
have  I  spent  in  my  whole  life.”  One  of  the  most  voluminous 
writers  the  world  has  known,  he  worked  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year,  without  interruption.  Dis¬ 
appointments — and  of  these  he  had  his  full  share — spurred  him 
only  to  fresh  efforts ;  he  was  never  weary ;  never  until  the  last 
years  of  his  life  ill ;  never  till  the  day  of  his  death  out  of  spirits. 
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“Scores  of  gentlemen”  (he  wrote  in  his  Advice  to  Young  Men)  “have, 
at  different  times,  expressed  to  me  their  surprise,  that  I  was  ‘  always  in 
spiTits'",  that  nothing  pulled  me  down',  and  the  truth  is,  that,  throughout 
nearly  forty  years  of  troubles,  losses,  and  crosses,  assailed  all  the  while  by 
more  numerous  aud  powerful  enemies  than  ever  man  had  before  to  contend 
with,  and  performing,  at  the  same  time,  labours  greater  than  man  ever 
before  performed;  all  those  labours  requiring  mental  exertion,  and  some  of 
them  mental  exertion  of  the  highest  order;  the  truth  is,  that,  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  long  time  of  troubles  and  of  labours,  I  have  never  known 
a  single  hour  of  real  anxiety;  the  troubles  have  been  no  troubles  to  me; 

I  have  not  known  what  lowness  of  spirits  meant;  have  been  more  gay, 
and  felt  less  care,  than  any  bachelor  that  ever  lived.  ‘  You  are  always  in 
spirits,  CobbettI’  To  be  sure;  for  why  should  I  not?  Poverty  I  have 
always  set  at  defiance,  and  I  could,  therefore,  defy  the  temptation  of  riches.” 

To  his  work  Cobbett  sacrificed  everything  that  makes  life 
enjoyable  to  most  people.  He  never  trod  the  primrose  path  of 
dalliance,  and  he  wrote  scornfully  of  those  who  invented  dressing 
gowns  and  slippers.  “They  could  have  had  very  little  else  to 
do,”  he  remarked.  This  was  perhaps  the  harshest  thing  he  could 
say,  for  in  his  eyes  there  was  nothing  more  contemptible  than  to 
have  little  to  do.  He  enjoyed  his  food,  but  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  he  knew  not. 

"I  am  certain”  (he  declared  in  1837)  “that,  upon  an  average,  I  have  not, 
during  my  life,  spent  more  than  thirty -five  minutes  a  day  at  table,  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  meals  of  the  day.  I  like,  and  I  take  care  to  have,  good  and 
clean  victuals;  but  if  wholesome  and  clean,  that  is  enough.  If  I  find  it, 
by  chance,  too  coarse  for  my  appetite,  I  put  it  aside,  or  let  somebody  else 
do  it,  and  leave  the  appetite  to  gather  keenness.  But  the  great  security 
of  all  is,  to  eat  little  and  to  drink  nothing  that  intoxicates.  He  that  eats 
till  he  is  full  is  little  better  than  a  beast;  and  be  that  drinks  till  he  is 
drunk  is  quite  a  beast.” 

Few  men  had  a  keener  appreciation  of  natural  beauties  than 
the  author  of  Rural  Rides,  but  in  the  beauties  of  art  he  was  not 
interested.  Of  painting  and  sculpture  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  acquired,  or  even  desired  to  acquire,  any  know¬ 
ledge.  Literature  for  him  meant  political  treatises,  and  works 
on  farming  and  kindred  subjects ;  for  poetry  and  novels  and  plays 
he  alw'ays  evinced  the  greatest  contempt. 

“I  deprecate  romances  of  every  description.  It  is  impossible  that  they 
can  do  any  good,  and  they  may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  They  excite  passions 
that  ought  to  lie  dormant;  they  give  the  mind  a  taste  for  highly-seasoned 
matter;  they  make  matters  of  real  life  insipid;  every  girl,  addicted  to  them, 
sighs  to  be  a  Sophia  Western,  and  every  boy,  a  Tom  Jones.  What  girl  is 
not  in  love  with  the  wild  youth,  and  what  boy  does  not  find  a  justification 
for  his  wildness?  What  can  be  more  pernicious  than  the  teachings  of  this 
celebrated  romance?  Here  are  two  young  men  put  before  us,  both  sons 
of  the  same  mother;  the  one  a  bastard  (and  by  a  parson,  too),  the  other  a 
legitimate  child;  the  former  wild,  disobedient,  and  squandering;  the  latter 
steady,  sober,  obedient,  and  frugal;  the  former  with  everything  that  is  frank 
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and  generous  in  his  nature,  the  latter  a  greedy  hypocrite ;  the  former  rewarded 
with  the  most  beautiful  and  virtuous  of  women  and  a  double  estate,  the  latter 

punished  by  being  made  an  outcast.  How  is  it  possible  for  young  people  to  read 

such  a  book,  and  to  look  upon  orderliness,  sobriety,  obedience,  and  frugality 
as  virtues?  And  this  is  the  tenor  of  almost  every  romance,  and  of  almost 
every  play,  in  our  language.  In  the  School  for  Scandal,  for  instance,  we 
see  two  brothers;  the  one  a  prudent  and  frugal  man,  and,  to  all  appearance 
a  moral  man,  the  other  a  hare-brained  squanderer,  laughing  at  the  morality 
of  his  brother;  the  former  turns  out  to  be  a  base  hypocrite  and  seducer 
and  is  brought  to  shame  and  disgrace;  while  the  latter  is  found  to  be  full 
of  generous  sentiment,  and  Heaven  itself  seems  to  interfere  to  give  him 
fortune  and  fame.  In  short,  the  direct  tendency  of  the  far  greater  part 
of  these  books,  is,  to  cause  young  people  to  despise  all  those  virtues,  without 
the  practice  of  which  they  must  be  a  curse  to  their  parents,  a  burden  to 
the  community,  and  must,  except  by  mere  accident,  lead  w'retched  lives. 

I  do  not  recollect  one  romance  nor  one  play,  in  our  language,  which  has 
not  this  tendency.  How  is  it  possible  for  young  princes  to  read  the  historical 
plays  of  the  punning  and  smutty  Shakespeare,  and  not  think,  that  to  be 
drunkards,  blackguards,  the  companions  of  debauchees  and  robbers,  is  the 
suitable  beginning  of  a  glorious  reign?  ” 

For  Shakespeare,  then,  Cobbett  had  no  admiration,  and  he 
certainly  scored  a  point  when  he  wrote  that  “after  it  had  been 
deemed  almost  impiety  to  doubt  of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  sur¬ 
passing  that  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind ;  after  he  had  been  called 
the  ‘  Immortal  Bard,’  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  we  speak  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  there  having  been  but  one  of  each  in  the 
world ;  after  all  this,  comes  a  lad  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  [who] 
writes  that  which  learned  doctors  declare  could  have  been  written 
by  no  man  but  Shakespeare.”  It  is  thoroughly  in  keeping,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  contradictory  nature  of  Cobbett ’s  character  that  be 
who  exclaimed  that  Shakespeare  was  overrated  should  show  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  that  author  and  should 
draw  on  him  again  and  again  for  appropriate  quotations;  and 
that  he,  who  had  not  a  good  word  for  the  master-dramatist, 
should  break  through  his  rule  of  all  work  and  no  play  to  go  to  the 
theatre.  “I  was,  until  the  birth  of  my  third  son,  a  constant 
haunter  of  the  playhouse,  in  which  I  took  great  delight,”  he 
confessed  in  later  life;  “but  when  he  came  into  the  wmrld,  I 
said,  ‘Now,  Nancy,  it  is  time  for  us  to  leave  off  going  to  the 
play !  ’  ” 

Cobbett  became  famous,  not  merely,  as  he  asserted,  because 
he  was  industrious,  an  early  riser,  sober,  economical,  and  per¬ 
severing,  but  because  he  had,  beyond  all  question,  been  gifted 
with  a  streak  of  genius.  He  was,  however,  a  little  jealous  of 
this  endowment,  and  preferred  to  assume  that  his  rise  in  the 
world  was  due  entirely  to  the  character  that  it  was  his  proudest 
boast  to  have  moulded.  Within  the  limits  of  a  single  paragraph 
he  has  epitomised  the  struggles  and  achievements  of  his  life 
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“  Thrown  (by  niy  own  will,  indeed)  on  the  wide  world  at  a  very  early 
age,  not  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  years,  without  money  to  support, 
without  friends  to  advise,  and  w'ithout  book-learning  to  assist  me;  passing 
a  few  years  dependent  solely  on  my  own  labours  for  my  subsistence;  then 
becoming  a  common  soldier,  and  leading  a  military  life,  chiefly  in  foreign 
parts,  for  eight  years;  quitting  that  life  after  really,  for  me,  high  promotion, 
and  with,  for  me,  a  large  sum  of  money;  marrying  at  an  early  age,  going 
at  once  to  France  to  acquire  the  French  language,  thence  to  America; 
passing  eight  years  there,  becoming  bookseller  and  author,  and  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  all  the  important  discussions  of  the  interesting  period 
from  1793  to  1799,  during  which  there  was,  in  that  country,  a  continued 
struggle  carried  on  between  the  English,  and  the  French  parties ;  conducting 
myself,  in  the  ever-active  part  which  I  took  in  that  struggle,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  call  forth  marks  of  unequivocal  approbation  from  the  Government  at 
home;  returning  to  England  in  1800,  resuming  my  labours  here,  suffering, 
during  these  twenty-nine  years,  two  years  of  imprisonment,  heavy  fines, 
three  years  self-banishment  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  a  total 
breaking  of  fortune,  so  as  to  be  left  without  a  bed  to  lie  on,  and,  during 
these  twenty-nine  years  of  troubles  and  punishments,  writing  and  publishing, 
every  week  of  my  life,  whether  in  exile  or  not,  eleven  weeks  only  excepted, 
a  periodical  paper,  containing  more  or  less  of  matter  worthy  of  public 
attention;  writing  and  publishing,  during  the  same  twenty-nine  years,  a 
Grammar  of  the  French  and  another  of  the  English  language,  a  work  on 
the  Economy  of  the  Cottage,  a  work  on  Forest  Trees  and  Woodlands,  a 
work  on  Gardening,  an  account  of  America,  a  book  of  Sermons,  a  work 
on  the  Corn-plant,  a  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation;  all  books 
of  great  and  continued  sale,  and  the  last  unquestionably  the  book  of  greatest 
circulation  in  the  whole  world,  the  Bible  only  excepted;  having,  during 
these  same  twenty-nine  years  of  troubles  and  embarrassments  without 
number,  introduced  into  England  the  manufacture  of  Straw-plat;  also  several 
valuable  trees;  having  introduced,  during  the  same  twenty-nine  years,  the 
cultivation  of  the  Corn-plant,  so  manifestly  valuable  as  a  source  of  food ; 
having,  during  the  same  period,  always  (whether  in  exile  or  not)  sustained 
a  shop  of  some  size  in  London;  having,  during  the  whole  of  the  same  period, 
never  employed  less,  on  an  average,  than  ten  persons,  in  some  capacity  or 
other,  exclusive  of  printers,  bookbinders,  and  others,  connected  with  papers  and 
books;  and  having,  during  these  twenty-nine  years  of  troubles,  embarrass¬ 
ments,  prisons,  fines,  and  banishments,  bred  up  a  family  of  seven  children 
to  man’s  and  woman’s  state.” 

This  is  truly  a  remarkable  record.  To  start  in  life  the  un¬ 
educated  son  of  a  peasant-farmer,  and  by  sheer  determination 
to  become  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  English  political 
life;  to  learn  English  grammar  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and 
within  a  few  years  to  write  the  language  in  a  style  so  pure  and 
virile  as  to  call  forth  the  plaudits  of  the  most  exacting  critics  : 
these  are  achievements  hard  to  beat.  When  to  oblige  an  ofiBcer 
in  his  regiment  Cobbett  drew  up  a  Eeport  on  the  state  of  New 
Brunswick,  he  declared  thirty  years  later  that  he  could  remember, 
“it  placed  a  great  number  of  topics  very  briefly  in  a  very  clear 
light ;  that  the  transitions  were  natural  and  easy ;  that  the  style 
was  precise,  and  the  distribution  judicious.”  After  this,  it  was 
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surely  supererogatory  for  him  to  add  that  he  was  “very  much 
pleased  with  it.”  It  may  surprise  many  people  that  Cobbett 
should  speak  of  his  work  in  these  terms ;  but  this  is  not  so 
wonderful  as  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  do  the  work.  It 
is,  indeed,  not  astonishing  that  he  was  egotistical.  His  egotism 
was  not  offensive,  because  there  was  no  affectation.  It  arose 
naturally  out  of  the  genuine  pleasure  he  derived  from  the  success 
he  had  made  of  his  life.  When  he  realised  what  he  had  been 
and  what  he  had  become,  his  life  seemed  to  him  to  be  indeed  a 
romance — as,  indeed,  it  was.  “His  egotism  is  full  of  indi¬ 
viduality,  and  has  room  for  very  little  vanity  in  it.  He  does  not 
talk  of  himself  for  lack  of  something  to  write  about,  but  because 
some  circumstance  that  has  happened  to  himself  is  the  best 
possible  illustration  of  the  subject,  and  he  is  not  the  man  to 
shrink  from  giving  the  best  possible  illustration  of  the  subject  for 
a  squeamish  delicacy,”  said  Hazlitt,  whom  it  was  not  easy  to 
please.  “We  feel  delighted,  rub  our  hands  and  draw  our  chair 
to  the  fire,  when  we  come  to  a  passage  of  this  sort  :  we  know  it 
will  be  something  new  and  good,  manly  and  simple,  not  the  same 
insipid  story  of  self  over  again.”  It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  Cobbett, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  understanding  person  to  feel  contempt 
for  him. 

A  notorious  poseur  of  the  present  day  once  declared  that  it 
was  Oxford  that  had  made  him  insufferable  :  with  Cobbett  there 
was  at  one  time  the  danger  that  self-education  would  make  him 
more  insufferable  than  all  the  teaching  he  might  have  had  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  His  respect  for  education  was  so  great, 
however,  and  he  was  so  conscious  of  his  own  shortcomings  that, 
when  Talleyrand  asked  him  at  which  university  he  had  studied, 
he  regarded  the  question  as  an  attempt  outrageously  to  flatter 
him.  Yet  Cobbett  was  always  at  pains  to  express  his  contempt  for 
the  ordinary  channels  of  education. 

Like  most  self-educated  men,  Cobbett  was  inclined  to  rate 
very  highly  even  the  most  ordinary  information,  because  he  had 
acquired  it  at  such  cost.  Most  people  who  have  learnt  English 
grammar  in  their  youth  take  such  knowledge  for  granted; 
Cobbett,  who  had  first  studied  it  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  re¬ 
garded  it  with  a  vastly  exaggerated  respect.  No  one  he  had 
known  in  those  days  of  his  boyhood  had  been  able  to  speak  or 
write  English  correctly;  consequently,  when  he  acquired  that 
knowledge  he  regarded  it  as  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the 
world,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  went  about  saying,  “Learn 
English  grammar ;  learn  English  grammar.” 

“To  communicate  to  others  the  knowledge  that  I  possess  has 
always  been  my  taste  and  my  delight,”  he  wrote  in  his  later  days; 
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and  of  his  qualification  for  the  part  of  mentor  he  never  had  any 
doubt.  “Few  who  knew  anything  of  my  progress  through  life, 
will  be  disposed  to  question  my  fitness  for  the  task.  Talk  of  rocks 
and  breakers  and  quagmires  and  quicksands,  who  has  ever  escaped 
from  amidst  so  many  as  I  have  !  ...  If  such  a  man  be  not,  after 
he  has  survived  and  accomplished  all  this,  qualified  to  give  Advice 
to  Young  Men,  no  man  is  qualified  for  the  task.”  With  the  utmost 
cocksureness  he  delivered  judgment  upon  all  subjects,  from  litera¬ 
ture  to  domestic  economy  and  vaccination,  from  the  Reformation 
to  the  French  Revolution.  He  could  not  easily  be  led ;  he  could 
never  be  driven ;  and  of  his  unaccommodating  disposition  he  was 
well  aware.  “I  beg  leave  to  hint  to  those  who  give  me  advice, 
which  they  wish  I  should  follow,  not  to  do  it  in  too  dictatorial 
a  style,”  he  addressed  his  correspondents  when  he  was  editing 
the  Porcupine  in  the  United  States,  “for,  if  I  have  any  good 
qualities,  docility,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  to  be  numbered  amongst 
them.” 

Cobbett  wrote  on  all  subjects,  but  he  found  his  greatest  interest 
in  politics.  It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  he  was  the  most 
inconstant  and  faithless  of  politicians,  but  those  who  enunciate 
this  sentiment  show  themselves  as  lacking  utterly  in  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  character.  No  man  was  more  true  to  his  ideals  than 
William  Cobbett.  He  was  all  his  life  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressed ;  all  his  life  he  stood  for  reform.  He  had  lived  with 
the  poor,  and  he  knew  how  they  suffered,  and  in  what  ways 
poverty  hit  them  hardest ;  and  his  desire  to  improve  their  con¬ 
dition,  which  had  steadily  deteriorated  during  the  period  of  the 
great  wars,  was  as  strong  when  he  died  as  when  he  first  became 
a  public  man.  Often  he  was  angry  with  his  proteges  for  their 
stupidity ;  for  their  ignorance  of  matters  with  which  they  should 
have  acquainted  themselves ;  for  their  wasteful  ways  and  petty 
extravagances ;  but  neither  their  sins  of  commission  nor  omission 
could  alienate  his  sympathies  from  them,  and,  despite  all  their 
failings,  he  took  them  and  cherished  them  under  his  broad  wing 
to  the  end.  He  admonished  them,  he  beat  them;  but  he  was 
always  the  loving,  if  stern,  parent,  and  the  poor  knew  of  his 
affection,  and  in  return  loved  and  respected  him.  “I  have 
taught  the  working-people  their  rights ;  I  have  done  all  in  my 
power  to  prevent  them  from  being  oppressed  ” ;  that  was  the 
proud  boast  he  made  towards  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  in  those 
words  are  contained  the  keynote  to  all  his  writings. 

Cobbett  throughout  his  life  stood  for  the  poor  against  all 
comers,  and  the  parsons  who  preached  that  people  should  be 
content  with  their  station  in  life  found  themselves  as  roughly 
handled  as  the  politicians  who  promulgated  laws  to  keep  the 
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people  in  their  station.  To  tell  the  poor  to  be  content  was  in 
Cobbett’s  eyes  the  cardinal  sin.  He  realised  it  was  only  by 
agitation  that  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  could  be  effected,  and,  with  a  view  to  ultimate  content, 
he,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  preached  discontent. 

The  question  of  the  food  of  the  poor  interested  him  keenly, 
and  occasioned  some  of  his  most  caustic  articles.  He  said  that, 
rather  than  see  the  working-people  of  England  reduced  to  live 
upon  potatoes,  he  would  see  them  all  hanged,  and  be  hanged 
with  them,  and  he  would  be  satisfied  to  have  written  upon  his 
grave-stone  :  “Here  lies  the  remains  of  William  Cobbett,  who 
was  hanged  because  he  would  not  withhold  his  tongue  from 
complaining  while  his  labouring  countrymen  were  reduced  to  live 
upon  potatoes.”  1 

“Brougham  and  Birkbeck,  and  the  rest  of  the  Malthusian  crew  are  con¬ 
stantly  at  work  preaching  content  to  the  hungry  and  naked  ”  (he  wrote  in 
Hural  Rides).  “To  be  sure,  they  themselves,  however,  are  not  content  to 
be  hungry  and  naked.  Amongst  other  things,  they  tell  the  working-people 
that  the  working-folks,  especially  in  the  North,  used  to  have  no  bread,  I 
except  such  as  was  made  of  oats  and  of  barley.  That  w’as  better  than 
potatoes,  even  the  ‘  nice  mealy  ones,’  especially  when  carried  cold  to  the  field 
in  a  bag.  But  these  literary  impostors,  these  deluders,  as  far  as  they  are 
able  to  delude;  these  vagabond  authors,  who  thus  write  and  publish  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuading  the  working-people  to  be  quiet,  while  they  suck 
luxuries  and  riches  out  of  the  fruit  of  their  toil;  these  literary  impostors 
take  care  not  to  tell  the  people  that  these  oat-cakes  and  this  barley-bread 
were  alw'ays  associated  with  great  lumps  of  flesh-meat;  they  forget  to  tell 
them  this,  or  rather,  these  half-mad,  perverse,  and  perverting  impostors 
suppress  the  facts,  for  reasons  that  are  too  manifest  to  need  stating.” 

To  state  the  matter  plainly,  Cobbett  summed  up  the  question 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  :  “I  w'ould  rather  that  the  people 
should  believe  in  witchcraft,  and  have  plenty  of  bread  and  meat 
and  good  Sunday  coats,  than  that  they  should  laugh  at  witch¬ 
craft  and  be  fed  on  potatoes  and  covered  with  rags.”  Against 
the  game-laws  he  tilted  with  might  and  main ;  and  it  w^as  his 
hatred  of  this  piece  of  oppressive  legislation  that  inspired  one  of 
the  happiest  efforts  of  his  pen. 

“  Admire  with  me,  reader,  the  singular  turn  of  the  mind  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  whose  whole  soul  appears  to  have  been  long  bent  on  the 
‘  amelioration  of  the  Penal  Code,’  and  who  has  never  said  one  single  word 
about  this  new  and  most  terrible  part  of  it!  Sir  James,  after  years  of 
incessant  toil,  has,  I  believe,  succeeded  in  getting  a  repeal  of  the  laws  for 
the  punishment  of  ‘  witchcraft,’  of  the  very  existence  of  which  laws  the 
nation  was  unacquainted.  But  not  a  w'ord  has  he  said  about  the  game-laws, 
which  put  into  the  gaols  a  full  third  part  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  hold 
which  prisoners,  the  gaols  have  actually  been  enlarged  in  all  parts  of  the 
country!  Singular  turn  of  mind!  Singular  ‘humanity’!  Ah!  Sir  James 
knows  very  well  what  he  is  at.  He  understands  the  state  of  his  constituents 
at  Knaresborough  too  well  to  meddle  with  game-laws.  He  has  a  ‘  friend,’ 
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1  dare  say,  who  knows  more  about  game-laws  than  he  does.  However,  the 
poor  witches  are  safe  :  thank  Sir  James  for  that.  Mr.  Carlile’s  sister  and 
Mrs.  Wright  are  in  gaol,  and  may  be  there  for  life!  But,  the  poor  witches 
are  safe.  No  hypocrite;  no  base  pretender  to  religion;  no  atrocious,  savage, 
blacfc-hearted  wretch,  who  would  murder  half  mankind  rather  than  not  live 
on  the  labours  of  others;  no  monster  of  this  kind  can  now  persecute  the 
poor  witches,  thanks  to  Sir  James,  who  has  obtained  security  for  them  in 
all  their  rides  through  the  air,  and  in  all  their  sailings  upon  the  horseponds !  ’’ 

That  Cobbett  was  inconsistent  in  his  writings  cannot  be  denied , 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  made  clear  enough  that  this  arose  directly 
out  of  his  ignorance.  Unlike  men  who  had  been  to  public  school 
and  university,  and  had  taken  advantage  of  their  opportunities, 
he  had  no  substratum  of  knowledge  upon  which  to  found  prin¬ 
ciples  for  guidance.  He  had  to  educate  himself,  to  grope  his 
way  in  the  dark,  after  he  had  entered  political  life.  Searching 
for  means  to  advance  the  cause  he  had  at  heart,  he  fought  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other ;  but  it  could  never  truthfully 
be  said  that  he  belonged  to  any  party.  Like  the  Irish  Party  of 
to-day  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  independent,  forming 
temporary  alliances  either  with  Whigs  or  Tories,  as  might  further 
his  object.  He  gained  nothing  by  changing  his  coat ;  he  sought 
nothing ;  he  was  no  disappointed  place-hunter ;  no  Government 
was  rich  enough  to  buy  him. 

Cobbett ’s  early  training  had  given  him  no  chance  to  become  a 
philosophical  statesman.  He  could  not  take  a  broad  view  of  a 
question ;  he  was  incapable  of  discerning  remote  causes  or  of 
foreseeing  ultimate  results ;  he  could  not  allow  that  there  might 
be  something  said  for  the  other  side.  He  made  bad  mistakes. 
He  insisted  that  the  National  Debt  must  destroy  England,  being 
ignorant  of  the  great  resources  of  the  country  that  have  enabled 
it  to  carry  the  burden  with  a  minimum  of  inconvenience ;  and, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  principles  of  political  economy,  he 
declared  that  a  paper  currency  must  inevitably  bring  ruin  in  its 
train.  No  more  than  the  rest  of  the  politicians  did  he  discern 
the  vast  political  interest  that  wmuld  subsequently  be  acquired  by 
Dissenters,  and  he  dismissed  Nonconformists  in  a  sentence 
as  “  nasty,  canting,  lousy  Methodists,  who  inveigle  the  pennies 
even  from  the  servant  girls  ”  ;  while  his  opinions  on  the  Bill  to 
give  civil  rights  to  Jews  make  amusing  reading  to-day. 

In  turn  Cobbett  attacked  almost  every  institution  in  the 
kingdom — this  w'as  happily  hit  off  in  a  skit  by  James  Sayers  the 
caricaturist  : 

“Mr.  Cobbett  ask’d  leave  to  bring  in  very  soon 
A  Bill  to  abolish  the  Sun  and  the  Moon. 

The  Honourable  Member  proceeded  to  state 
Some  arguments,  used  in  a  former  debate, 
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On  the  subject  of  sinecures,  taxes,  vexations, 

The  Army  and  Navy,  and  old  Corporations  : — 

The  Heavenly  Bodies,  like  those  upon  Earth, 

Had,  he  said,  been  corrupt  from  the  day  of  their  birth. 

With  reckless  profusion  expending  their  light. 

One  after  another,  by  day  and  by  night. 

And  what  class  enjoy’d  it? — The  upper  alone — 

Upon  such  they  had  always  exclusively  shone. 

“These  abuses  must  cease — they  had  lasted  too  long — 

Was  there  anything  right? — was  not  everything  wrong? 

The  Crown  was  too  costly, — the  Church  was  a  curse, — 

Old  Parliament’s  bad, — Reform’d  Parliament’s  worse, — 

All  revenues  ill-manag’d, — all  wants  ill-provided, — 

Equality , — Liberty , — J ustice ,  divided . ’ ’ 

It  has  been  said  that  Cobbett  not  only  shifted  his  allegiance, 
but  that  he  changed  his  opinions.  The  reply  to  the  one  charge 
is  also  the  answer  to  the  other.  He  knew  what  he  wanted,  but 
he  did  not  know  how  to  get  it.  Before  he  went  to  the  United 
States  he  was  the  advocate  of  government  by  the  Sovereign 
People ;  when  he  was  there  he  was  all  for  a  monarchy ;  on  his 
return  to  England  he  saw  the  advantages  of  a  republic.  So  long 
as  the  French  Revolution  was  regarded  by  numerous  persons  in 
this  country  as  the  dawn  of  liberty,  he  could  see  only  its  faults; 
when  the  general  opinion  veered  round,  he  began  at  last  to  see 
some  justification  for  it.  He  was,  indeed,  as  Lord  Balling  has 
dubbed  him,  “The  Contentious  Man’’;  but  he  was  not  con¬ 
tentious  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  so,  though  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  dearly  loved  a  fight.  “  The  extent  and  complica¬ 
tion  of  political  questions  are  such,”  he  quoted  from  Lord 
Chatham,  “that  no  man  can  justly  be  ashamed  of  having  been 
sometimes  mistaken  in  his  determination,  and  the  propensity  of 
the  human  mind  to  confidence  and  friendship  is  so  great,  that 
every  man,  however  cautious,  however  sagacious,  or  however 
experienced,  is  exposed  sometimes  to  the  artifices  of  interest,  and 
the  delusions  of  hypocrisy ;  but  it  is  the  duty,  and  ought  to  be 
the  honour,  of  every  man  to  own  his  mistake,  whenever  he  dis¬ 
covers  it,  and  to  warn  others  against  those  frauds  which  have 
been  too  successfully  practised  upon  himself.’’ 

Cobbett  attacked  those  who  had  pensions,  and  those  who  had 
sinecures,  and  those  who  were  pluralists ;  he  made  violent 
onslaughts  on  the  system  of  tithes ;  he  exposed  corruption  in  the 
public  services ;  and  by  so  doing  set  the  governing  classes  against 
him.  Against  injustice  he  w^ould  fight  with  all  his  strength,  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  while  many  of  his  blows  were  well- 
directed,  others,  instead  of  hitting  the  antagonists  at  whom  they 
were  aimed,  as  likely  as  not  fell  upon  the  very  persons  for  whose 
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sake  he  had  engaged  in  the  combat.  It  is  surprising,  however, 
to  read  in  Hazlitt’s  essay  that  Cobbett  could  not  fight  an  uphill 
battle.  “He  will  not  bear  the  least  punishment,”  the  critic 
wrote.  “If  anyone  turns  upon  him  (which  few  people  like  to  do) 
he  immediately  turns  tail.”  Surely  this  is  a  most  amazing  mis¬ 
conception.  In  this  matter  Heine  saw  more  clearly  into  the  heart 
of  the  reformer.  “Alter  Cobbett!  Hund  von  England!  Ich 
liebe  dich  nicht,  denn  fatal  ist  mir  jeder  genuine  Natur ;  aber  du 
dauerst  mich  bis  in  tiefsten  Seele,  wenn  ich  sehe,  wie  du  dich 
von  deiner  Kette  nicht  losreissen  und  jene  Diebe  nicht  erreichen 
kannst,  die  lachend  vor  deinen  Augen  ihre  Beute  fortschleppen 
und  deine  vergeblichten  Spriinge  und  dein  ohnmachtigiges 
Geheul  verspotten.”  From  beginning  to  end  Cobbett’s  life  was 
an  uphill  battle ;  all  his  days  he  was  tilting  against  vested 
interests  on  behalf  of  his  beloved  poor,  whom  he  was  endeavouring 
to  show  the  state  of  degradation  into  which  they  had  fallen,  the 
causes  of  it,  and  the  way  out. 

In  Cobbett’s  vocabulary  there  was  no  such  word  as  fear,  and 
it  distressed  him  not  at  all  to  stand  alone  against  the  United 
States  or  carry  on  warfare  single-handed  against  the  Government 
of  his  own  country.  If  he  was  fearless,  however,  he  was  not 
foolhardy.  He  would  make  sacrifices  for  his  cause,  but  he  had 
the  utmost  contempt  for  the  martyr  whose  martyrdom  was  useless. 
In  a  day  when  Englishmen  were  hated  in  the  United  States,  he 
declared  himself  a  believer  in  monarchy,  and  at  Philadelphia,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  waved  the  Union  Jack  in  the  face  of  the 
republican  inhabitants,  because  he  believed  that  he  was  serving 
his  native  land  by  this  act  of  defiance.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
later  in  life,  owing  to  the  Gagging  Acts  and  the  impending 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
imprisoned,  he  left  England  because  in  his  opinion  his  incarcera¬ 
tion  would  do  nothing  to  advance  the  cause  he  had  at  heart. 

Cobbett  was,  indeed,  a  typical  John  Bull.  The  lust  of  battle 
was  always  strong  within  him ,  and  the  indulgence  of  this  passion 
was  the  one  luxury  he  allowed  himself.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  he  loved  the  cut  and  thrust,  the  falls,  bruises,  and  dry  blows 
of  an  argument.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  game,  and  played 
it  in  deadly  earnest,  often  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  others  did 
not  care  for  the  game  as  much  as  he  did.  He  asked  quarter 
from  none,  and  gave  none.  “Tjet  them  write  on,  till  their  own 
pens  are  worn  to  the  stump ;  let  the  devils  sweat ;  let  them  fire 
their  balls  at  my  reputation,  till  the  very  press  cries  out  murder,” 
he  roared  out  his  defiance  at  his  American  traducers.  “If  ever 
they  hear  me  whine  or  complain,”  he  said  in  the  autobiographical 
sketch  he  published  in  1797,  “I  will  give  them  leave  to  fritter 
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my  carcase  and  trail  ray  guts  along  the  street,  as  the  French 
sans-culottes  did  those  of  Thomas  Madnit.”  Whatever  the 
provocation  he  received,  Cobbett  never  struck  a  foul  blow,  and 
in  his  very  first  pamphlet  he  laid  down  the  law  he  proposed  to 
observe  in  all  controversy. 

“No  man  has  a  right  to  pry  into  his  neighbour’s  private  concerns;  and 
the  opinions  of  every  man  are  his  private  concern,  while  he  keeps  them  so; 
that  is  to  say,  while  they  are  confined  to  himself,  his  family,  and  particular 
friends;  but  wdien  he  makes  those  opinions  public;  when  he  once  attempts 
to  make  converts,  whether  it  bo  in  religion,  politics,  or  anything  else;  when 
he  once  comes  forward  as  a  candidate  for  public  admiration,  esteem  or 
compassion,  his  opinions,  his  principles,  his  motives,  every  action  of  his 
life,  public  or  private,  become  the  fair  subject  of  public  discussion.” 

Cobbett  always  played  fair,  but  he  was  not  always  aware  at 
the  time  of  the  weight  of  his  blows.  “I  am,  upon  reflection, 
ready  to  confess  that  I  may  have  laid  on  the  lash  without  a  due 
regard  to  mercy,”  he  confessed  in  later  years.  ”  The  fact  is,  that 
I  have  so  long  had  the  misfortune  to  be  compelled  to  keep  a  parcel 
of  Badger-hided  fellows,  like  Scarlett,  in  order,  that  I  am,  like  a 
drummer  that  has  been  used  to  flog  old  offenders,  become  heavy- 
handed.”  In  turn  almost  every  notable  person  in  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States  was  attacked  by  him,  not  to  their 
advantage,  for,  as  Leslie  Stephen  put  it,  “no  sturdier  cudgel- 
player  had  stepped  into  the  literary  ring  since  his  master  had 
published  the  Drapier’s  Letters.”  He  was  indeed  the  most 
powerful  political  writer  of  his  day.  “  He  might  be  said  to  have 
the  clearness  of  Swift,  the  naturalness  of  Defoe,  and  the 
picturesque  satirical  description  of  Mandeville,”  Hazlitt  wrote; 
“if  all  such  comparison  were  not  impertinent.  A  really  great 
and  original  writer  is  like  nobody  but  himself.”  There  are  no 
purple  passages  in  Cobbett,  and  he  does  not  lend  himself  easily 
to  quotation  ;  indeed,  nothing  is  ever  quoted  from  him  but  a  nick¬ 
name,  in  the  bestowal  of  which  he  was  often  as  happy  as  he  was 
prolific.  Thus,  in  literature  we  have  the  Great  Ijexicographer  as 
“Old  dread-Death  and  dread-Devil  Johnson,  that  teacher  of 
moping  and  melancholy  ”  ;  and  in  politics.  Lord  Liverpool  as 
“The  Stern-path-of-duty  man”;  Canning,  “The  Jester”; 
Peel,  “The  Oxford-Scholar”;  Burdett,  “Sir  Glory”;  David 
"Ricardo,  “  The  Oracle  ”  ;  and  Hobhouse,  from  his  relations  with 
Burdett,  “Sancho.”  If  Cobbett  penned  no  purple  passages,  he, 
however,  showed  a  poet’s  soul  when  he  described  rural  scenery, 
and  his  portraiture  of  nature  was  exceptionally  graphic  and  vivid. 
He  never  wrote  a  sentence  of  which  the  meaning  is  for  an  instant 
in  doubt ;  he  said  what  he  meant  to  ^ay  in  the  most  direct  manner 
conceivable.  In  his  political  writings  he  was  virile,  sarcastic. 
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brutal  sometimes,  often  humorous,  and  occasionally,  and  unex¬ 
pectedly,  pathetic.  His  powers  of  observation  and  his  retentive 
memory  supplied  him  with  apposite  illustrations  with  which  to 
adorn  his  arguments ;  and  if  he  frequently  repeated  himself,  this 
was  usually  done  deliberately,  because  he  thought  by  repetition  he 
could  more  easily  make  his  readers  familiar  with  his  views.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  forcible  writers  in  the  language — 
he  might  well  be  held  as  an  object-lesson  to  the  petits-maitres  of 
letters— and  he  will  always  be  read  with  admiration  and  pleasure 
by  those  who  can  appreciate  virile  prose. 

Cobbett  often  expressed  his  political  opinions  violently,  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  they  were  not  in  themselves  violent ;  and  the 
doctrines  he  preached,  which  then  were  dubbed  revolutionary,  are 
among  the  commonplaces  of  to-day.  No  man  ever  fought  in  a 
nobler  cause  or  with  more  sincerity,  with  more  persuasiveness, 
with  more  courage.  “I  think  it  is  the  best  way  to  disguise 
nothing ;  to  do  what  is  right ;  to  be  sincere,  and  to  let  come  what 
will” — that  was  his  creed,  and  to  the  be.st  of  his  ability  he  acted 
up  to  it.  He  fought,  and  he  triumphed,  though  his  victories  only 
bore  fruit  after  he  was  in  his  grave.  How  much  good  he  did  by 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  poor  with  all  the  genius  of  common- 
sense  with  which  he  was  so  largely  endowed  has  not  yet  perhaps 
been  generally  appreciated,  nor  how  many  of  the  reforms  that 
have  been  effected  since  his  day  were  due  to  his  teachings. 

“E’en  when  his  stormy  voice  was  loud, 

And  guilt  quaked  at  the  sound. 

Beneath  the  frown  that  shook  the  proud 
The  poor  a  shelter  found. 

“Dead  Oak,  thou  liv’st!  Thy  smitten  hands. 

The  thunder  of  thy  brow. 

Speak,  with  strange  tongues,  in  many  lands; 

And  tyrants  hear  them  now  1 

“Beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  name. 

Inspired  by  thy  renown, 

Shall  future  patriots  rise  to  fame, 

And  many  a  sun  go  down.” 


Lewis  Melville. 


REPEAL  OR  HOME  RULE. 


Home  Rule  means  not  the  dissolution,  but  the  consolidation  and 
stability  of  the  British  Empire;  this  was  the  main  contention 
of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill’s  masterly  speech  in  Belfast. 

Remembering  how  long  the  Irish  question  has  been  before  the 
public — how  exhaustively  it  has  been  discussed  and  dissected— 
it  strikes  one  as  strange  that  even  to  the  present  hour  this  vital 
distinction  between  Federal  Home  Rule  and  Repeal  of  the  Union 
should  be  so  little  understood.  There  are  intelligent  Englishmen 
who  believe  that  Home  Rule  would  be  the  sure  forerunner  of 
Separation,  there  are  intelligent  Irishmen  who  believe  that  the 
restoration  of  Grattan’s  Parliament  would  be  a  greater  boon  to 
Ireland  than  Federal  Home  Rule.  A  very  little  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  demonstrates  the  absurdity  of  either  view. 
The  acceptance  of  Home  Rule  is  an  absolute  bar  to  Separation— 
the  restoration  of  Grattan’s  Parliament  as  it  existed  before  the 
Union  is  both  undesirable  and  impossible. 

It  is  essential  in  the  first  place  to  understand  clearly  the  nature 
of  the  constitution  which  Grattan  established  in  Ireland  in  1782. 
Prior  to  that  period  the  Irish  Parliament  was  a  sham  confessed. 
By  Poyning’s  Law,  passed  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
all  Irish  legislation  originated  wuth  the  British  Privy  Council, 
which  came  eventually  to  mean  the  British  Cabinet.  The 
British  Parliament,  moreover,  claimed  and  freely  exercised  the 
right  to  legislate  for  Ireland  tperhaps  one  should  rather  say 
against  Ireland),  overruling  the  native  legislature,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  its  power  passed  a  series  of  Acts  for  the  express 
purpose  of  strangling  the  rival  trade  and  commerce  of  the  sister 
country. 

In  1782,  just  after  the  disastrous  war  with  America,  when 
England  was  at  the  end  of  her  resources,  Henry  Grattan,  backed 
by  the  Irish  Volunteers,  a  hundred  thousand  strong,  admirably 
equipped  and  armed,  wrung  from  her  weakness  a  reluctant 
declaration  of  Irish  independence.  By  that  declaration  the  Irish 
Parliament  secured  the  same  unlimited  power  of  legislation  in 
Ireland  that  the  British  Parliament  enjoyed  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  claim  of  the  British  Parliament  to  legislate  for  Ireland 
was  definitely  abandoned. 

But  the  independence  so  secured  was  more  apparent  than  real. 
Irish  legislation  was  still  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  British  Cabinet 
and  the  Irish  Executive  was  independent  of  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Nominally,  indeed,  the  British  Parliament  and  the  Irish 
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were  co-equal,  each  supreme  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  and 
this  claim  of  co-equality  was  boldly  asserted  when  the  Irish 
Parliament,  led  by  Grattan,  insisted  on  an  independent  voice  in 
the  selection  of  a  regent  and  the  limitation  of  his  power.  But 
it  is  plain  that,  from  the  first,  British  statesmen,  recognising  the 
impossibility  of  two  supreme  authorities  in  a  State,  realised  that 
the  Irish  constitution  was  in  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium, 
liable  at  any  moment  to  topple  over  into  separation.  Their  fears 
were  intensified  by  the  collision  between  the  two  Parliaments 
on  the  question  of  the  regency,  and  from  that  hour  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Irish  Parliament  should  be  at  once  bribed  to  docility 
and  ultimately  extinguished.  Both  those  feats  were  success¬ 
fully  accomplished. 

When  the  Irish  Government  was  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  instead  of  resigning  or  dissolving,  it  dismissed  all  its 
opponents  and  rewarded  all  its  supporters  with  the  vacant  places. 
It  distributed  with  a  lavish  hand  bribes,  places,  pensions,  and 
honours  among  the  great  borough  mongers  who  owned  the 
majority  of  the  members  body  and  soul.  The  House  of  Commons 
soon  became  a  mere  machine  for  registering  the  decisions  of  the 
Irish  Government,  which  in  its  turn  took  its  directions  from 
England.  The  condition  of  affairs  was  admirably  described  in 
a  speech  against  the  Union  delivered  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  by  Lord  Macaulay  in  1833,  in  reply  to  O’Connell. 

“The  reason,”  he  said,  “that  there  was  not  perpetual  collision 
was,  we  all  know%  that  the  Irish  Parliament,  though  nominally 
independent,  was  generally  kept  in  real  dependence  by  means  of 
the  foulest  corruption  that  ever  existed  in  any  assembly.” 

.^gainst  this  corruption  Grattan  and  his  colleagues  were  power¬ 
less.  Flood’s  measures  of  reform,  Grattan’s  measures  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  were  over  and  over  again  rejected  by  constantly 
increasing  majorities.  In  1797  Grattan  and  his  followers  retired 
in  despair  from  Grattan’s  Parliament ;  in  1800  Grattan’s  Par¬ 
liament  sold  the  liberties  of  the  country  which  were  entrusted  to 
its  care. 

The  strange  fact  remains  that,  unreformed  as  it  was,  and 
corrupt  to  the  core,  persistently  refusing  representation  to  the 
great  Catholic  majority  who  constituted  three-fourths  of  the 
people,  Grattan’s  Parliament  still  unquestionably  conferred 
enormous  benefits  on  the  people  of  Ireland.  On  this  point  there 
is  a  concurrence  of  testimony  that  makes  doubt  impossible. 

Lecky  describes  Irish  finance  during  that  period  as  thoroughly 
sound.  “Nothing  is  more  certain,”  he  writes,  “than  that  for 
many  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  Irish  wealth 
was  rapidly  augmenting.” 
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At  the  end  of  the  session  1877,  Foster,  who  was  then  Speaker  of 
the  House,  when  presenting  the  Money  Bills  to  the  Viceroy  for 
the  royal  consent,  declared,  “The  wisdom  of  the  principle  which 
the  Commons  have  established  and  preserved  under  your  grace’s 
auspices  is  now  powerfully  felt  throughout  the  kingdom  in  its 
many  beneficial  consequences.  Public  credit  has  gradually  risen 
to  a  height  unknown  for  many  years.  Agriculture  has  brought 
in  new  supplies  of  w’ealth.  and  the  merchants  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers  are  each  encouraged  to  extend  their  efforts  by  the  security 
it  has  given  them  that  no  new  tax  will  obstruct  the  progress  of 
their  works  or  impede  the  success  of  their  speculations.” 

The  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  able,  in  1788,  to 
declare  from  his  place  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  that  Irish 
public  funds  had  been  for  several  years  past  rated  higher  than 
English. 

“The  financial  debates  of  the  year  1788,”  Lecky  goes  on  to 
say,  “are  singularly  instructive  both  on  account  of  the  rare 
amount  of  ability  and  knowledge  they  display,  and  on  account  of 
the  many  incidental  lights  they  throw  on  the  condition  of  the 
country.  The  rate  of  interest  on  the  Irish  public  loans  was  in 
this  year  assimilated  to  English.” 

Woodfall  writes  from  Dublin  in  1785  to  Lord  Auckland  :  “You 
who  were  here  so  lately  would  scarcely  know  this  city,  so  much 
has  it  improved,  so  rapidly  is  it  continuing  to  improve.  I  cannot 
but  feel  daily  astonishment  at  the  nobleness  of  the  new  buildings 
and  the  spacious  improvements  hourly  making  in  the  streets.” 

The  old  custom  house  proved  inadequate  for  the  enormous 
increase  of  traffic,  and  a  new  and  spacious  building,  designed  by 
the  great  architect  Gan  don,  was  opened  in  1791.  In  1783,  under 
the  administration  of  Lord  Carlisle,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was 
established  in  Dublin  with  a  capital — enormous  for  those  times — 
of  a  million  and  a  half.  The  General  Post  Office,  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  the  College  of  Surgeons,  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  Whole  streets  of  stately  mansions  were  erected,  and 
the  town  houses  of  the  great  resident  nobles  rivalled  the  public 
buildings  in  magnificence.  Ireland’s  increasing  prosperity  was 
proudly  reflected  in  the  splendour  of  the  capital. 

In  his  interesting  treatise  on  Irish  trade.  Lord  Sheffield  bears 
testimony  that  “the  improvement  in  Ireland  is  as  rapid  as  any 
country  ever  experienced,  and  the  kingdom  in  general  is  in  a  most 
prosperous  state.”  It  would  appear  from  the  Parliamentary 
debates  that  about  this  period  English  commercial  jealousies  were 
again  violently  excited  by  Irish  prosperity. 

In  1790  the  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer  stated  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  that  it  w'as  “bis  pride  and  happitiess  to  declare  that  he  did 
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not  think  it  possible  for  any  nation  to  have  improved  more  in 
her  circumstances.  The  debt  of  the  nation  had  decreased 
.^960, 000,  and  the  interest  on  the  debt  still  remaining  had  de¬ 
creased  .£1,700  a  year,  which  was  precisely  the  same  thing  as 
if  the  principal  had  been  reduced  £425,000  more.  Add  to  this,” 
he  said,  ‘‘our  great  increase  in  trade — our  exports  alone  having 
increased  £800,000  last  year  beyond  the  former  period — and  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  difficult  in  the  history  of  the  world  to 
show  a  nation  rising  faster  in  prosperity.”  In  the  Union  debates 
Lord  Plunkett  proclaimed  that  Ireland’s  trade  revenues  and 
manufactures  had  thriven  beyond  the  hope  or  example  of  any 
other  country. 

Special  importance  must  he  attached  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Cooke,  the  subterranean  engineer  of  the  Union,  who, 
in  a  pamphlet  in  1799,  declared  it  to  be  ‘‘universally  admitted 
that  for  twenty  years  no  country  in  the  world  has  made  such 
rapid  advances  in  agriculture,  manufacture,  wealth,  and  pros¬ 
perity.” 

But  most  important  of  all  is  the  testimony  of  Ijord  Clare  at 
the  very  time  he  was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  extinguish  the 
Irish  Parliament.  ‘‘Concession  and  conciliation,”  he  averred, 
“have  produced  a  fresh  stock  of  grievances,  and  the  discontent  of 
Ireland  has  kept  pace  with  her  prosperity,  for  I  am  bold  to  say 
there  is  not  a  nation  on  the  habitable  globe  which  has  advanced 
in  cultivation  and  commerce,  in  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
with  the  same  rapidity  in  the  same  period.” 

In  her  admirable  hook  on  the  financial  relations  of  the  two 
countries.  Miss  Murray  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  revival  of 
trade,  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  splendour  of  the 
metropolis  during  the  period  that  intervened  between  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  independence  and  the  Union. 

“The  industrial  aspect  of  Ireland  rapidly  changed,”  she  writes. 
“Puined  factories  sprang  into  life,  and  new  ones  were  built.  The 
old  corn  mills  which  had  ceased  working  so  long  were  everywhere 
busy.  The  population  of  the  towns  began  to  increase.  The 
stnndard  of  living  among  the  artisan  class  rose,  and  even  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  changed  slightly  for  the  better. 
Dublin,  instead  of  being  sunk  in  decay,  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  thriving  town.  In  fact,  the  Independent  Irish  Ijegislature 
set  itself  to  promote  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  in 
every  possible  way,  and  there  is  no  doubt  its  efforts  had  much  to 
<5ay  to  the  really  surprising  commercial  progress  which  was  made 
from  1780  nntil  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Union.  The 
Irish  fisheries  became  the  envy  and  admiration  of  Great  Britain, 
and  agriculture  increased  rapidly.  Various  manufactures  in 
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Ireland  began  to  thrive ;  the  manufacture  of  hats,  of  boots  and 
shoes,  of  candles  and  soap,  of  blankets  and  carpets,  of  woollens 
of  printed  cottons  and  fustians,  of  cabinets  and  of  glass,  all  sprang 
into  importance,  while  the  linen  manufacture,  which  had  decayed 
during  the  American  War,  quickly  revived,  and  in  ten  years  the 
exports  of  various  kinds  doubled.” 

At  first  sight  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  Parliament 
which,  though  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  was  at  the  same  time 
unrepresentative  and  corrupt,  could  be  capable  of  such  splendid 
service  to  the  country.  Grattan  himself  supplies  the  explanation. 
The  Parliament  was  Irish,  and  resident  in  Ireland. 

“With  all  its  imperfections,”  he  said,  “its  temptations,  and  its 
corruptions,  it  was  potent  for  good,  because  its  members  sat  in 
Ireland,  because  they  sat  in  their  own  country,  and  because  at 
that  time  they  had  a  country,  because,  however  influenced,  as 
many  of  its  members  were  by  places,  however  uninfluenced,  as 
many  of  its  members  were,  by  popular  representation,  yet  they 
were  influenced  by  Irish  sympathy.  They  did  not  like  to  meet 
every  hour  faces  that  looked  shame  upon  them.  They  did  not 
like  to  stand  in  the  sphere  of  their  own  infamy.  Thus  they  acted 
as  the  Irish  absentee  did  not  act.  They  saved  the  country 
because  they  lived  in  it.” 

It  is  wasting  invective  on  unresisting  infamy  to  denounce  the 
methods  by  which  the  Union  was  carried.  On  this  subject  all 
historians  are  unanimous.  The  Irish  Government  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  always  been  corrupt,  but  the  Union  campaign  was  a 
very  carnival  of  corruption.  It  is  estimated  that  three  million 
was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  Irish  liberty  from  its  official 
guardians,  and  this  sum  was  coolly  added  to  the  national  debt. 
In  addition,  a  million  and  a  half  was  openly  paid  over  to  the 
owners  of  rotten  boroughs  as  compensation  for  their  extinction. 
Tjord  Shannon  and  the  Marquis  of  Ely  each  received  -6450,000, 
their  share  of  the  plunder.  Scores  of  peerages  w’ere  distributed 
amongst  the  hungry  aspirants.  Votes  were  purchased,  and  paid 
for  openly  and  wdthout  shame,  as  goods  are  bought  over  a  counter. 
Every  official  that  opposed  the  Union  wms  dismissed,  every  place- 
hunter  that  supported  it  was  rewarded.  One  member,  Mr. 
Trench,  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Ashtown,  on  the 
eve  of  a  close  division,  was  openly  seduced  in  the, face  of  an 
outraged  House  of  Commons,  and  immediately  recanted  the 
speech  he  had  just  delivered  in  opposition  to  the  Union.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  quote  evidence  to  a  fact  so  notorious,  but  it 
is  perhaps  worth  wffiile  repeating  the  testimony  of  the  great 
Unionist  historian,  Lecky,  on  the  subject. 

“T  believe,”  he  writes,  “that  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
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say  that  everything  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  in  the 
Church,  the  Army,  the  Law,  and  Ee venue,  was  at  that  period 
uniformly  and  steadily  devoted  to  the  single  object  of  carrying 
the  Union.  From  the  great  nobles  who  were  bargaining  for  their 
marquisates  and  their  ribbons ;  from  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel , 
who  agreed  to  support  the  Union  on  being  promised  the  reversion 
of  the  see  of  Dublin  and  a  permanent  seat  in  the  Imperial  House 
of  Lords,  the  virus  oj  corruption  extended  and  descended 
through  every  fibre  and  artery  of  the  political  system. 
Grattan,”  he  adds,  “has  left  on  record  his  conviction  that  of  the 
members  who  voted  for  the  Union  not  more  than  seven  were 
unbribed.” 

The  prophecy  of  Grattan  that  the  Union  would  bring  ruin  on 
the  country  was  quickly  and  terribly  realised.  “Sir,”  said  blunt 
Dr.  Johnson  to  an  Irishman,  “don’t  unite  with  us  or  we  will 
rob  you.”  The  philosopher’s  sound  sense  was  justified  by  the 
event.  The  financial  provisions  of  the  Union  were  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  the  plunder  of  the  poor  nation  by  the  rich.  By  a 
series  of  delusive  tests,  w-hich  were  completely  exposed  by  Grattan 
and  Foster  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  Ireland’s  equitable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  total  taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  fixed 
by  Pitt  and  Castlereagh  as  two-fifteenths  of  the  whole.  The 
proportion  was,  as  Grattan  and  Foster  clearly  proved,  grossly 
and  manifestly  excessive.  Sir  John  Parnell,  with  great  modera¬ 
tion,  moved  to  reduce  it  to  one-tenth,  and  his  proposition  was 
rejected.  Mr.  Plunkett  estimated  the  true  proportion  at  one- 
twelfth  at  the  outside.  Events  proved  that  even  those  estimates 
were  excessive. 

At  the  date  of  the  Union  the  total  Irish  national  debt  stood  at 
£■28,541,157,  and  in  England  at  £489,127,057.  It  was  too  bold 
a  course  even  for  the  authors  of  the  Union  to  propose  that  those 
debts  should  be  amalgamated,  and  without  amalgamation  there 
could  be  no  indiscriminate  taxation.  But  there  was  an  ingenious 
provision  introduced  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty.  It  was  provided 
that  when  the  English  debt  had  so  diminished  or  the  Irish  debt 
so  increased  that  the  proportion  between  the  two  became  the 
same  as  the  quota  of  taxation,  the  two  exchequers  should  there¬ 
upon  be  amalgamated  and  thenceforth  both  countries  be  subject 
to  indiscriminate  taxation. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  exonerate  the  authors  of  the 
Union  from  sinister  intention  in  framing  this  curious  provision. 
But  it  is  abundantly  plain  that  while  they  promised  Ireland  all 
sorts  of  financial  advantages  from  the  Union,  they  contemplated 
an  increase  of  Ireland’s  national  debt  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain. 
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The  Union  was  forced  on  a  reluctant  Ireland  as  a  great  financial 
boon.  Pitt  declared  that  “Great  Britain  did  not  seek  the  Union 
from  a  pecuniary  motive.”  “The  measure,”  he  said,  “must  infuse 
a  large  portion  of  wealth  into  Ireland.  The  zeal  and  spirit  and 
liberality  of  Great  Britain  gave  ample  proof  that  she  w’ould  not 
tax  Ireland  too  heavily,  that  Ireland  would  not  be  subjected  to 
an  increase  of  taxes  or  a  load  of  debt.” 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  even  more  encouraging  as  well  as  more 
definite  in  his  promises.  He  pledged  his  reputation  that  Ireland 
should  gain  a  clear  million  a  year  by  the  passing  of  the  Union. 
The  result  hardly  justified  these  pledges  and  prophecies. 

In  the  sixteen  years  succeeding  the  Union,  Irish  taxation  rose 
from  two  and  a  half  millions  to  over  six.  The  average  taxation 
for  the  entire  period  was  four  and  a  half,  the  residue  w'as  obtained 
by  borrowing. 

The  expenditure  charged  against  Ireland  for  that  period  was 
over  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions.  Mr.  Pitt  had  guaranteed _ 
her  against  a  “load  of  debt.”  Her  national  debt  of  twenty-eight 
millions  in  that  brief  period  increased  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  millions.  The  majority  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  financial  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  1904  reported  as  follows  : — 

“All  the  expectations  held  out  by  Lord  Castlereagh  and  his 
followers  as  to  the  financial  benefits  likely  to  arise  to  Ireland 
from  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union  were  left  unrealised,  and  all 
the  predictions  on  the  other  side  were  verified.  Ireland  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  into  financial  difficulties  year  by  year,  and  long 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  revision  of  the  terms  of  her  contract 
her  debt  had  increased  even  beyond  the  proportion  of  two  to 
fifteen  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  became  clear  that  a 
continuation  of  the  financial  system  carried  out  after  the  Union 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  speedily  involve  her  in  absolute 
bankruptcy.  While  the  English  debt  had  less  than  doubled,  the 
Irish  debt  had  almost  quadrupled  in  the  period.” 

Pitt’s  diagnosis  was  justified.  The  Union  had  raised  Ireland’s 
debt  to  the  standard  required  for  indiscriminate  taxation. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  Yankee  quack  called  to  attend  a 
patient  suffering  from  a  mild  attack  of  measles.  The  Yankee 
was  puzzled.  “I  reckon,”  he  said,  “I  ain’t  well  posted  in  pustules, 
but  you  give  the  beggar  this  powder  and  it  will  knock  him  into 
fits,  then  you  send  for  me — I’m  a  demon  at  fits.” 

Pitt’s  Union  powder  had  knocked  the  beggar  into  fits,  and  the 
doctor  was  ready  with  the  next  prescription. 

Under  the  system  of  indiscriminate  taxation,  the  plunder  of 
Ireland  was  perpetuated.  The  Pinancial  Relation  Commission 
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Keports  on  the  subject  are  absolutely  conclusive.  It  is  true  that 
this  Commission  produced,  in  the  apt  phrase  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
“a  litter  of  report,”  but  all  the  Commissioners,  with  the  exception 
of  Sir  David  Barbour  and  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  finding  that  Ireland’s  equitable  contribution  to  the 
Exchequer  could  under  no  circumstaces  exceed  one-twentieth  of 
the  whole.  Six  of  the  Commissioners,  The  Rt.  Hon.  C.  E. 
Childers,  The  Rt.  Hon.  The  O’Connor  Don,  John  E.  Redmond, 
M.P.,  Charles  E.  Martin,  W.  A.  Hunter,  and  G.  Wolf,  declared 
expressly  “in  our  opinion  the  ratio  of  the  taxable  capacity  of 
Ireland  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Great  Britain  cannot  now  be 
regarded  as  more  than  one  to  tw'enty,  and  that  it  is  possibly 
much  less.” 

Lord  Farrer,  Lord  Welby,  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Curtis  fix  the 
proportion  at  a  little  lower  than  the  majority,  w’hile  Mr.  Thomas 
Sexton,  The  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  and  Mr.  Henry  Slattery,  in 
ail  elaborate  and  carefully  reasoned  report,  bring  it  out  as  low 
as  one-thirty-sixth.  An  examination  of  the  facts  and  arguments 
governing  the  majority  of  the  report  affords  strong  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  view  of  Mr.  Sexton  and  his  colleagues.  The 
majority  find  that  the  income  of  Ireland  is  no  more  than  one- 
eighteenth  of  the  income  of  Great  Britain,  but  they  confess  that 
the  proportion  of  income  is  not  the  true  standard  of  taxable 
capacity  betw'een  a  rich  country  and  a  poor  one. 

They  cite  with  approval  a  declaration  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1788  that 
“the  smallest  burden  on  a  poor  country  was  to  be  considered  when 
compared  to  those  of  a  rich  one  by  no  means  in  proportion  to 
their  several  abilities,  for  if  one  country  exceeded  another  in 
wealth  and  population  and  established  commerce  in  proportion 
of  two  to  one,  he  was  nearly  convinced  that  that  country  would 
be  able  to  bear  nearly  ten  times  the  burden  the  other  would  be 
equal  to.” 

By  the  finding  of  the  Commission,  the  wealth  of  England 
exceeds  that  of  Ireland  not  in  a  proportion  of  two  to  one,  but  in 
a  proportion  of  seventeen  to  one.  A  very  simple  sum  in  multipli¬ 
cation  fixes  her  contribution,  if  Mr.  Pitt’s  view  is  to  be  literally 
accepted. 

The  report  further  discusses  what  appears  to  be  the  reasonable 
suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  Giffen  that  when  the  total  annual 
income  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland  had  been  ascertained  a 
sum  representing  a  total  minimum  of  substance — say  £12  per 
annum  per  head— should  be  deducted  from  the  gross  aggregate 
wealth  of  each  country.  The  ratio  betw’een  the  balances  left 
might  be  the  equitable  ratio  in  which  the  two  countries  might 
contribute  to  revenue. 
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The  majority  admit  that  if  this  system  were  adopted  it  w^ould 
reduce  Irelaud’s  equitable  contribution  to  one-fortieth  of  the 
whole.  They  find,  moreover,  that  Ireland’s  taxable  capacity  is 
decreasing  in  proportion  to  Great  Britain’s,  and  it  is  fair,  there¬ 
fore,  to  assume  that  it  is  now  far  below  the  quota  estimated  in 
the  report  published  in  1906. 

But  the  Irish  case  is  so  strong  that  the  most  moderate  estimate 
suffices.  Accepting  the  proportion  of  one-twentieth  as  the  very 
most  Ireland  could  be  equitably  called  upon  to  pay,  it  is  demon¬ 
strated  from  the  figures  “that  the  same  system  of  taxation  falling 
on  the  two  countries  has  the  effect  of  making  Ireland  contribute 
an  annual  revenue  of  two  and  three-quarter  millions  in  excess  of 
wffiat  w’ould  result  from  taxation  according  to  capacity.  The  total 
excess  for  the  hundred  and  eleven  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  Union  is,  according  to  the  majority  report,  something  over 
three  hundred  millions. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  conclusions  are  not  the 
extravagant  guesses  of  partisan  agitators,  they  are  the  sober 
findings,  after  years  of  patient  investigation,  of  thirteen  out  of 
a  commission  of  fifteen  appointed  by  Parliament  to  consider  the 
question.  They  are  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  soundest 
British  financiers  such  as  the  Rt.  Hon.  Hugh  Childers,  a  former 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Farrer,  Lord  Welby,  Bertram 
W.  Currie,  and  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.P.  Surely  there  is  here  a 
strong  case,  if  not  for  restitution,  at  least  for  liberality  on  the 
part  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  in  its  dealings  with  Ireland. 

The  majority  report  scouts  the  suggestion  that  any  compensa¬ 
tion  was  made  to  Ireland  for  this  gross  over-taxation  by  advances 
on  loan  from  the  Imperial  Treasury.  It  is  pointed  out  that  loans 
were  often  made  for  unproductive,  useless,  and  even  mischievous 
purposes;  moreover,  in  regard  to  a  large  proportion  of  those 
loans,  made  at  a  high  interest,  the  report  declares  that  “loans 
granted  under  such  circumstances  are  in  reality  another  means  of 
adding  to  the  revenue  of  the  State,  instead  of  being  set  down  as 
special  advantages  given  to  the  country ;  where  they  more  largely 
prevail,  they  should  be  entered  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  account 
as  additional  sources  of  revenue  derived  from  that  country.” 

The  Et.  Hon.  H.  Childers  suggests  that  restitution  should  take 
the  form  of  substantial  free  contributions  from  the  Imperial  Ex¬ 
chequer.  But  this  policy  is  not  regarded  as  practical  by  his 
brother  commissioners.  On  the  contrary,  Lord  Farrer,  Lord 
Welby,  and  B.  W.  Currie  report :  “We  believe  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  public  funds  cannot  be  wisely  and  economically  controlled 
unless  those  who  have  the  disposal  of  public  money  are  made 
responsible  for  the  raising  of  it  as  well  as  for  the  spending. 
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“One  sure  method  of  redressing  the  inequality  which  has  been 
shown  to  exist  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  be  to 
put  upon  the  Irish  people  the  duty  of  levying  their  own  taxes  and 
providing  for  their  own  expenditure.”  This  finding  is  of  very 
special  interest  at  the  present  juncture ;  from  Mr.  Churchill’s 
speech  in  Belfast  it  seems  to  have  been  in  substance  accepted  by 
the  Government. 

Kobbed  of  the  beneficent  and  fostering  influence  of  a  native 
and  resident  Parliament,  which  had  proved  of  such  inestimable 
value  during  the  period  between  1782  and  1800  in  developing  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  governed  instead  by  an  alien  body 
without  knowledge  or  sympathy,  subjected,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  the  very  first  to  an  intolerable  burden  of  taxation,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Ireland  rapidly  sank  to  a  condition  of  the  most 
lamentable  poverty.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  agitation  for  the 
restoration  of  a  native  Parliament  started  almost  immediately 
after  the  Union  was  passed,  and  has  lasted  in  different  forms  with 
ever-growing  intensity  up  till  the  present  hour. 

Within  ten  years  O’Connell  inaugurated  his  Eepeal  agitation, 
never  wavering  from  the  declaration  in  his  maiden  speech  against 
the  Union,  that  as  a  Catholic  “he  would  willingly  purchase  that 
repeal  by  the  imposition  of  the  penal  code  in  all  its  unmitigated 
ferocity.” 

On  March  22nd,  1811,  a  remarkable  article  was  published  in 
the  Freeman’s  Journal,  which  had  long  been  a  Government 
organ.  “It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  attempt  to  describe 
the  indescribable  misery  to  which  Ireland  is  reduced  under  the 
Union.  We  have  lost  our  Peers  and  Commoners ;  they  are  all 
gone  to  reside  in  England ;  they  extract  the  last  shilling  from 
the  miserable  Irish  peasantry  and  dissipate  it  abroad.  A  system 
of  external  commercial  monopoly  and  a  continual  drain  of 
absentees  have  reduced  the  metropolis  from  the  capital  of  a 
i  kingdom  to  the  miserable  and  degraded  and  fallen  condition  of 

I  a  provincial  town.  Her  noblemen’s  palaces  exhibit  but  so  many 

i  splendid  ruins,  her  shopkeepers’  dwellings  are  become  the  abodes 

of  insolvency,  and  her  artisans’  hovels  are  the  receptacles  of 
i  poverty.  We  call  upon  the  Protestants  and  Dissenters  to  come 

forward  and  remove  these  miseries  from  their  native  land.  Their 
:  Catholic  countrymen  are  ready  to  join  their  constitutional 

exertions  to  procure  a  resident  Parliament.” 

Alone  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  Ireland’s  population  has 
declined.  It  is  to-day  a  round  million  less  than  it  was  a  hundred 
and  eleven  years  ago,  when  the  Union  was  carried.  In  1801 
the  Irish  population  was  5,395,456,  in  1910  it  has  sunk  to 
;;  4,371,163.  Within  the  same  period  the  population  of  England 
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increased  from  8,892,536  to  32,627,843.  In  1801  England’s 
population  was  only  two-thirds  greater  than  Ireland,  in  1910  it 
was  more  than  eight  times  as  great.  Since  the  Union  Ireland 
has  been  governed  as  a  conquered  province.  The  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  has  been  suspended,  with  brief  intervals,  for  long  periods. 
Over  fifty  different  Coercion  Acts  have  been  provided  for  her  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  Every  public  man  who  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  including  the  pacific  and  constitutional 
O’Connell,  was  prosecuted  and  imprisoned,  or  transported,  or 
hanged. 

Catholic  Emancipation,  which  was  the  bribe  dangled  before 
Catholics  when  the  Union  was  in  progress,  was  refused  until, 
nearly  half  a  century  later,  it  was  wrung  from  the  Government 
by  the  fear,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  candidly  confessed,  of  a 
civil  war. 

Since  the  Union  there  have  been  three  rebellions  in  Ireland  : 
Emmet’s  rising,  the  rebellion  of  ’48,  and  the  Fenian  movement 
twenty  years  later.  There  have  been  a  score  of  famines  of 
different  degrees  of  intensity;  indeed,  until  lately  famine  may  be 
said  to  have  been  endemic  in  Ireland.  In  the  awful  visitation 
of  ’47  and  ’48  it  is  estimated  that  over  a  million  and  a  half 
of  people  perished  from  hunger  and  diseases  incident  to  hunger, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  the  country  produced  food  in  abundance 
for  all  its  inhabitants. 

The  Irish  land  laws  were  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  and  were 
administered  with  callous  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
people.  Whole  regions  were  desolated  by  exterminating  land¬ 
lords,  and  the  people  driven  out  with  less  compunction  than 
trespassing  cattle,  to  the  emigrant  ship  or  the  poor  house.  In 
the  exultant  words  of  The  Times  during  the  great  famine,  “the 
Celts  were  going  with  a  vengeance.”  Enforced  emigration  was 
recognised  Government  policj^.  “When  the  people  of  a  country,” 
said  John  Stuart  Mill,  “are  driven  out  of  it  wholesale  because 
the  Government  will  not  make  it  a  fit  place  to  live  in,  that 
Government  is,  ipso  facto,  tried  and  condemned.” 

The  eminent  German  investigator.  Von  Eamner,  who  made  a 
tour  of  Ireland  in  1847,  writes  a  very  graphic  picture  of  the 
operations.  “How  shall  I  translate  tenants -at-will?  Wegjag- 
bare?  Expellable?  Serfs?  But  in  the  ancient  days  of  vassalage 
it  consisted  rather  in  keeping  the  vassals  attached  to  the  soil, 
and  by  no  means  drawing  them  away.  An  ancient  vassal  is  a 
lord  compared  to  the  present  tenant-at-will,  to  whom  the  law 
affords  no  defence.  Why  not  call  them  Jagbare  (chasable)? 
But  this  difference  lessens  the  analogy — for  hares,  stags,  and 
deer  there  is  a  season  during  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  hunt 
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them,  whereas  tenants-at-will  are  hunted  all  the  year  round. 
And  if  anyone  would  defend  his  farm  (as  badgers  and  foxes  are 
allowed  to  do),  it  is  here  denominated  rebellion." 

Trade  and  commerce  languished  and  almost  disappeared.  The 
export  trade,  which  at  the  date  of  the  Union  was  a  full  seventh 
of  England’s,  sank  to  an  almost  infinitesimal  fraction.  The 
wealthy  absentees  were  like  sponges  that  squeezed  Ireland  dry 
to  pour  her  wealth  into  England.  Ireland’s  brilliant  metropolis 
sank  to  the  level  of  a  third-class  provincial  town.  Whole  streets 
of  stately  mansions  were  converted  into  public  offices  or  dilapidated 
and  unsanitary  slums. 

During  all  this  time  the  Irish  people  doggedly  persisted  in  the 
struggle  for  a  native  Government.  Kobert  Emmet  in  1803, 
O’Brien  and  Mitchell  in  ’48,  Stephens  and  his  Fenian  brother¬ 
hood  twenty  years  later,  strove  to  establish  by  force  an  Irish 
Republic.  O’Connell  vainly  sought  by  fifty  years’  legal  and  con¬ 
stitutional  agitation  to  secure  repeal  of  the  Union  ;  Butt,  and  after 
him  Parnell,  agitated  for  Federal  Home  Rule. 

The  project  of  an  Irish  Republic  was  an  open  demand  for 
separation.  In  repeal  of  the  Union  separation  was  inevitably 
involved.  England  had  set  her  face  against  separation.  '  An 
Irish  Republic  or  an  independent  Irish  Parliament  could  be  wrung 
from  her  only  as  the  declaration  of  independence  had  been  wrung, 
by  force  or  the  fear  of  force.  When  Butt’s  great  Home  Rule 
conference  was  held  in  the  Rotunda  in  November,  1873,  the 
restoration  of  an  Irish  Parliament  became  for  the  first  time  a 
question  of  practical  politics. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  in  February,  1843, 
Alderman  Butt,  then  a  brilliant  young  barrister,  w'as  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  Unionist  minority  opposed  to  Alderman  Daniel 
O’Connell’s  motion  in  favour  of  Repeal,  which  was  carried  after 
an  elaborate  debate  by  a  majority  of  forty-one  to  fifteen.  It  is 
said  that  O’Connell  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  prophesied 
that  Butt  would  yet  be  a  leader  of  the  National  party  in  Ireland. 
However  that  may  be,  a  careful  perusal  of  Butt’s  long  and 
elaborate  speech  against  Repeal  reveals  no  single  argument 
against  the  alternative  policy  of  Federal  Home  Rule. 

He  objected,  as  Macaulay  had  objected,  to  O’Connell  shirking 
the  details  of  his  policy  of  Repeal.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
was  never  a  constitution  in  Ireland  which  gave  to  an  English 
king  responsible  Irish  advisers,  and  he  significantly  concluded  : 
“If  Alderman  O’Connell  called  for  an  Irish  Cabinet  as  well  as 
an  Irish  Parliament  it  would  be  a  very  different  question.” 

O’Connell  himself  seems,  a  little  later,  to  have  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion.  When  Sturge  Brown,  a  well-known  English 
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politician,  suggested  a  Federal  solution  of  the  question  of  the 
Irish  difficulty,  the  suggestion  was  favourably  received  by 
O’Connell.  “The  Irish,’’  he  wrote,  “desire  a  Parliament  to 
regulate  all  the  local  affairs  of  Ireland,  in  matters  relating  wholly 
to  England  they  do  not  desire  to  interfere.’’  Again,  in  December, 
1844,  he  wrote  :  “I  will  own  that  since  I  have  come  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  specific  differences,  such  as  they  are,  between  simple 
Kepeal  and  Federalism,  I  do  at  present  feel  a  preference  for 
Federalism  as  tending  more  to  the  utility  of  Ireland  and  the 
maintenance  of  her  connection  with  England  than  Eepeal.’’ 

The  Home  Eule  policy  formulated  at  the  Eotunda  conference 
has  been  ever  since  the  policy  of  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland.  It 
differs  essentially  from  the  old  policy  of  Eepeal.  By  Eepeal,  as 
has  already  been  said,  separation  was  necessarily  implied.  Home 
Eule  repudiates  separation.  By  the  acceptance  of  Home  Eule 
the  Irish  people  for  the  first  time  abandon  their  claim  to  an 
independent  Parliament,  and  submit  to  the  Union.  By  the 
acceptance  of  Home  Eule  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  in  all  questions  is  expressly  acknowledged. 

To  talk  of  such  a  compact  as  disruption  of  the  Empire  is  the 
sheerest  absurdity.  The  Empire  gains  by  Home  Eule  the  freely 
tendered  loyalty  of  the  one  country  whose  loyalty  is  most 
essential,  and  whose  disloyalty  has  heretofore  been  most  danger¬ 
ous  to  its  stability. 

While  Home  Eule  commends  itself  to  England  as  a  pledge  of 
Ireland’s  loyalty  to  the  Empire,  to  Ireland  it  offers  far  greater 
advantages  than  the  impossible  policy  of  Eepeal.  Grattan’s 
Parliament  was  valuable  solely  because  it  was  native  and  resident. 
The  Home  Eule  Parliament  will  be  both;  it  will  be,  moreover, 
what  Grattan’s  Parliament  never  was,  fully  representative, 
wholly  incorruptible.  Above  all,  and  beyond  all,  under  Home 
Eule  there  will  be  for  the  first  time  an  Irish  Executive  responsible 
to  Parliament,  and  therefore  responsible  to  the  people. 

Under  Grattan’s  Parliament  an  alien  executive  controlled  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  under  Home  Eule  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  will  control  a  native  executive. 

Grattan’s  Parliament,  nominally  independent,  was  completely 
subservient  to  the  executive  that  corrupted  it.  The  Home  Eule 
Parliament,  nominally  dependent,  will  so  far  as  Irish  affairs  are 
concerned,  be  practically  supreme.  There  will  be  no  temptation, 
because  there  will  be  no  power  to  interfere  in  Imperial  concerns 
such  as  the  selection  of  a  regent  or  the  declaration  of  a  war. 
Even  in  Irish  affairs,  it  is  true,  the  veto  of  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  will  remain  to  be  exercised  in  an  emergency,  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  hope  that  no  such  an  emergency  will  arise. 
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The  Home  Eule  policy  was,  for  a  long  period,  refused  a  hearing 
in  England.  Neither  Parliament  nor  people  took  thought  to 
distinguish  between  the  old  demand  and  the  new ;  and  Butt,  with 
all  his  genius  and  eloquence,  was  not  the  man  to  force  the  question 
on  their  unwilling  attention.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  Parnell 
stepped  into  his  place,  and  by  rougher  and  more  effective  mea¬ 
sures,  he  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  Yankee  admirer,  “forced 
John  Bull  to  listen.” 

Then  followed  Mr.  Gladstone’s  conversion,  and,  after  an  in¬ 
terval,  in  spite  of  the  disastrous  Parnell  split.  Home  Eule  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  substantial  majority,  to  be 
rejected  by  the  Lords. 

Under  the  Campbell-Bannerman  Administration  Home  Eule 
revived.  The  Premier  declared  himself  so  strongly  in  its  favour 
that  Lord  Eosebery  protested  “he  had  nailed  the  Home  Eule 
colours  to  the  mast,”  and  joined  the  Unionists  in  opposing  his 
return.  The  Unionists  took  up  the  cry.  At  the  last  three  elections 
the  main  issue,  so  far  as  they  could  make  it  so,  was  Home 
Rule.  In  the  Press,  and  on  the  platform,  by  placard  and 
pamphlet,  they  unanimously  proclaimed  that  every  vote  given  for 
a  Liberal  was  a  vote  given  to  Home  Eule ;  that  the  return  of  the 
Liberals  to  power  meant  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  electorate  took  them  at  their  word,  and  three  times 
in  succession  returned  a  Liberal  Government,  a  record  in  the 
history  of  the  two  great  parties  in  England.  The  Unionists 
cannot  reasonably  complain  if  effect  is  given  to  a  thrice-repeated 
verdict  on  an  issue  of  their  own  defining. 

The  Government,  with  an  efficient  majority  at  their  backs,  are 
pledged  to  carry  a  Home  Eule  Bill  through  Parliament  in  the 
present  session.  The  House  of  Lords  have  some  little  power 
left  to  obstruct,  but  none  to  reject. 

It  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  the  Liberal  Government,  in 
giving  effect  to  their  pledges  and  transferring  the  Irish  party 
from  Westminster  to  College  Green,  are  sacrificing  a  decisive 
party  advantage.  Almost  every  great  Liberal  reform  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  has  been  carried  by  the  aid  of  the  Irish  vote. 
By  the  passage  of  Home  Eule  the  Government  majority  in  the 
present  Parliament  will  be  reduced  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  thirty-six.  ' 

Speculation  is  inevitable,  especially  among  Irishmen,  as  to  the 
character  of  the  measure  which  is  to  fulfil  the  hope  deferred  for 
more  than  a  century. 

The  Government  is  pledged  to  an  Irish  Parliament  for  the 
transaction  of  Irish  business,  and  an  Irish  executive  dependent 
on  that  Parliament.  But  outside  this  essential  condition  there 
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is  a  wide  field  for  conjecture.  The  powers  of  the  Parliament 
to  be  established,  and  the  financial  provisions  of  the  settlement 
between  the  two  countries,  are  the  chief  topics  of  interest. 

No  serious  attention  is  paid  in  any  quarter  to  the  rant  about 
an  Orange  rebellion.  The  notion  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  K.C., 
an  elderly  lawyer  of  delicate  physique  with  an  enormous  practice 
to  attend  to,  leading  the  Orange  rebels  to  glory  or  the  grave  is 
too  absurd  to  be  even  amusing.  Even  the  fact  that  an  Orange 
riot  can  be  organised  in  Belfast  for  the  suppression  of  free  speech 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  bar  to  a  measure  of  justice  and  con¬ 
ciliation  demanded  by  five-sixths  of  the  Irish  representatives. 

The  peculiar  character  of  Orange  opposition  to  Home  Eule  was 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  recent  ‘antics  of  Sir  Edward  Carson 
and  Lord  Londonderry  in  Belfast.  They  begin  with  a  ukase  for¬ 
bidding  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  to  speak  in  the  city,  and  declaring 
they  would  “take  steps”  to  prevent  his  meeting,  the  steps  indi¬ 
cated  being  iron  nuts  and  paving  stones  in  the  hands  of  Orange 
loafers  and  rowdies.  A  very  interesting  paradox  is  presented  by 
those  proceedings.  Here  we  have  the  self-proclaimed  “loyalists” 
threatening  a  civil  war  against  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Parliament  and  the  King,  and  the  “champions 
of  law  and  order  ”  preparing  to  organise  a  riot  for  the  suppression 
of  free  speech. 

Sir  Edward  Carson,  in  his  salad  days,  made  his  name  and 
fortune  in  the  Coercion  Courts  by  prosecuting,  convicting,  and 
imprisoning  innumerable  Nationalists  for  the  offence  of  “com¬ 
bining  to  prevent  the  people  from  doing  acts  which  they  had  a 
legal  right  to  do.”  He  would  hardly  relish  a  dose  of  his  own 
medicine  prescribed  for  precisely  the  same  complaint. 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the  Orange  leaders  felt  that 
they  could  not  rely  on  the  spontaneous  turbulence  of  the  rank 
and  file  to  disturb  the  Liberal  meeting.  It  required  to  be  stimu¬ 
lated  by  a  proclamation.  The  sequel  is  singularly  instructive. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  of  course,  refused  to  be  bluffed,  and  the 
proclaimers,  dropping  the  threat  of  open  violence,  resorted  to  the 
schoolboy  dodge  of  hiring  the  Ulster  Hall  for  the  night  before 
the  meeting,  with  expressed  intention  of  holding  it  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  night.  This  childish  device  w^as  checkmated  by  Mr. 
Churchill’s  letter  to  Lord  Londonderry  abandoning  the  Ulster 
Hall,  and  expressing  his  willingness  to  speak  in  any  meeting  place 
in  Belfast.  The  Orange  Council  seems  to  have  been  thrown  by 
this  reply  into  sore  perplexity,  whether  to  resist  the  “invasion  ” 
or  accept  it.  Lord  Londonderry  at  first'  refused  to  guarantee  the 
meeting  against  violent  disturbance  by  his  follow’ers.  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  at  the  end,  made  a  pretence  of  restraining  the  turbulence 
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of  the  Orange  mob.  As  a  final  touch  the  Unionist  Mayor  of 
Belfast  requisitioned  four  thousand  troops,  for  whom,  as  the 
event  showed,  there  was  not  the  faintest  necessity,  in  order  that 
the  Unionists  might  boast  that  Mr.  Churchill  was  compelled  to 
speak  “at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.”  The  net  result  of  those 
tactics  was  to  double  the  audience,  and  to  concentrate  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  three  Kingdoms  on  Mr.  Churchill’s  unanswerable 
speech. 

It  is  remembered  that  the  same  faction  threatened  to  kick  the 
Queen’s  crown  into  the  Boyne,  and  to  die  in  the  last  ditch  if  the 
Irish  Church  was  disestablished.  Reactionaries  always  oppose 
such  dismal  threats  and  prophecies  to  any  great  measure  of 
reform.  On  the  eve  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  Lord  Eldon  (like 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  an  eminent  and  elderly  lawyer)  declared  that 
“if  ever  a  Roman  Catholic  was  permitted  to  form  part  of  the 
constitution  of  this  country,  from  that  moment  the  sun  of  Great 
Britain  would  set,”  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  swore  “if  the 
King  gave  his  consent  to  a  Bill  involving  such  principles”  he 
would  leave  the  country  and  never  return.  The  Bill  was  passed, 
the  sun  of  Great  Britain  continues  to  shine,  and  the  duke  stayed 
w'here  he  was  in  contented  enjoyment  of  his  income  and  honours. 

If  Sir  Edw’ard  Carson,  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  Lord 
Chancellorship  of  England,  feels  the  slightest  desire  to  join  in 
Sandy  Row  riots  in  Belfast  (the  only  form  the  civil  war  is  likely 
to  assume) ,  he  will  remember  the  warning  addressed  under 
similar  circumstances  by  Michael  Davitt  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Barton,  “the  way  to  the  Bench  is  not  through  the  dock.” 

Ijittle  attention  need  be  paid  to  the  ravings  of  a  small  though 
turbulent  faction,  who  are  encouraged  in  their  absurdities  by 
men  who  should  know  better ;  but  there  is  a  great  body  of 
Unionist  opinion  in  Ireland  which  it  is  essential  to  conciliate. 
Intelligent  Irish  Unionists  are  not,  of  course,  affected  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  the  fear  of  persecution  of  Protestants  or  pro¬ 
perty  under  a  Home  Rule  Parliament.  If  Home  Rule  must 
come,  as  it  must,  they  are  wililng  to  take  an  honourable  part  in 
conducting  the  Government  and  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
their  own  country.  From  their  point  of  view,  not  less  than  from 
the  Nationalists’,  it  is  desirable  that  the  newly  constituted  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  allow  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  ability  and  the 
fulfilment  of  their  legitimate  ambition.  There  must  be  a  genuine 
Irish  Parliament  and  a  genuine  Irish  Executive. 

“The  Repealers,”  said  Macaulay  on  the  occasion  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  “may  be  refuted  out  of  their  own  mouths.  They  say 
that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ought  to  have  one  Executive  power. 
But  the  legislature  has  the  most  important  share  of  the  Executive 
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power,  therefore,  on  the  confession  of  the  Eepealers  themselves, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ought  to  have  one  legislature.”  Given 
the  premises  the  conclusion  is  sound,  but  no  such  objection  can 
be  raised  to  two  Parliaments  and  two  distinct  executives. 

In  Irish  affairs  the  King  must  be  advised  by  his  Irish  Ministers. 
Lord  McDonnell  is  credited  with  a  different  view,  that  the  King 
in  Irish  affairs  should  act  on  the  advice  of  the  English  Cabinet ; 
but  it  is  hardly  believable  that  a  statesman  of  his  great  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability  should  favour  a  scheme  that  would  either  reduce 
the  Irish  Executive  to  an  absolute  futility  or  germinate  an  ever- 
increasing  friction  with  the  Government  of  England.  Let  us 
suppose  a  Conservative  Government  in  Ireland  and  a  Liberal  in 
England,  or  a  Liberal  in  Ireland  and  a  Conservative  in  England; 
every  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  would  be  liable  to  be  altered 
or  vetoed  without  cause  shown  or  arguments  offered  by  a  hostile 
English  Cabinet.  The  veto  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  act  of  manifest  injustice  or  folly  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  Parliament :  for  the  rest,  the  Irish  Parliament 
and  the  Irish  Executive  must  be  left  to  work  out  the  salvation  of 
their  own  country  unhampered  by  the  interference  of  Great 
Britain. 

One  objection  may  be  worth  answering.  It  was  used  with 
great  force  bv  Dr.  Wallace,  M.P..  in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  Home  Buie  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  is  likely 
to  be  heard  of  again.  Mr.  Gladstone,  realising  the  difficulty  of 
having  members  of  Parliament  competent  to  speak  and  vote  on 
some  questions  and  not  upon  others,  determined  that  the  Irish 
representatives  returned  after  Home  Buie  to  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  be  returned  for  all  purposes.  To  this  it  was  objected 
that  Ireland,  having  been  accorded  control  of  her  own  affairs, 
had  no  claim  to  interfere  in  the  local  affairs  of  Great  Britain. 
The  objection  is  more  specious  than  real.  The  Irish  minority  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament  would  have  a  nominal  right  to  interfere 
in  English  affairs,  the  English  majority  would  have  an  effective 
right  to  interfere  in  Irish  affairs. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  neither  would  wantonly  exercise 
a  barren  right  from  which  neither  could  derive  advantage.  It 
is  certain  the  Irish  would  not  provoke  a  quarrel  in  which  they 
would  be  bound  to  have  the  worst  of  it. 

By  common  consent  the  financial  proposals  of  the  Home  Buie 
settlement  are  at  once  the  most  difficult,  the  most  controversial, 
and  the  most  important.  The  problem  is  different  now  from 
what  it  was  when  tackled  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  At  that  time 
Ireland  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  Imperial  purposes, 
over  and  above  her  local  expenditure,  and  at  the  time  the  report 
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of  the  Financial  Relations  Commission  was  not  yet  published. 
The  provisions  of  Mr.  G-ladstone’s  measure  are  wholly  untenable 
in  view  of  recent  events  and  revelations.  Ireland  no  longer 
contributes  one  farthing  to  Imperial  purposes ;  on  the  contrary, 
taking  the  average  of  the  last  two  years,  her  annual  expenditure 
exceeds  her  income  by  £1,100,000,  a  deficit  which  is  likely  to 
increase.  The  British  taxpayers,  therefore,  at  present  contribute 
£1,100,000  to  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  Ireland.  If  the 
financial  cable  were  cut  to-morrow.  Great  Britain  would  save  over 
a  million  yearly  by  the  operation,  even  though  Ireland  was  not 
required  to  contribute  a  farthing  to  Imperial  purposes. 

The  Report  of  the  Financial  Relations  Commission,  that  Ireland 
has  been  over-taxed  to  the  tune  of  two  and  three-quarter  millions 
a  year,  gross  total  £300,000,000,  is  at  least  an  argument  for 
generous  treatment  in  the  ensuing  financial  settlement  between 
the  two  countries.  A  million  or  two,  one  way  or  the  other, 
makes  very  little  difference  to  England.  One  gathers  from  Mr. 
Churchill’s  speech  that  the  Government  realises  the  position,  and 
is  prepared  to  propose  a  generous  settlement. 

Ireland’s  annual  income  at  present  is,  roughly,  ten  millions, 
and  doubts  may  have  been  expressed  if  it  would  be  possible  for 
an  Irish  Parliament  and  Executive  to  run  an  efficient  Home  Rule 
Government  on  that  income.  It  is  quite  true  that  Ireland’s 
present  expenditure  exceeds  her  income  by  £1.100,000,  but  her 
present  expenditure  is  grossly  extravagant,  and  the  extravagance 
has  grown  with  startling  rapidity.  Within  the  last  three  or  four 
years  it  has  increased  over  £3,500,000  per  annum.  If  the 
country  could  be  run  for  the  same  cost  as  in  T907-8  there  would 
be  an  annual  surplus  of  £2,400,000.  The  extravagance  of  Irish 
administration  has  not  been  questioned,  and  if  questioned  is 
capable  of  easy  demonstration.  Worse  still,  Irish  administration 
is  as  inefficient  as  it  is  extravagant.  Money  is  lavished  where  it 
should  be  grudged  ;  it  is  grudged  where  it  should  be  lavished.  In 
Ireland  law  and  police  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  £2.453,903.  In 
England,  including  the  £500,000  paid  by  fees  for  the  County 
Court  jurisdiction,  the  cost  is  about  the  same:  while  in  Scotland, 
with  a  population  of  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  in  excess 
of  Ireland,  the  cost  of  law  and  police  is  no  more  than  £227,485. 
On  the  other  hand.  England  spends  £14.563.308  on  education, 
Scotland  £2,259,051,  and  Ireland  only  £1,829,052.  With  due 
economy  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Irish  government 
could  he  run  on  her  present  income  of  ten  millions,  leaving  a 
handsome  surplus  for  the  improvement  of  her  education  and  the 
development  of  her  resources. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ireland’s  peace  expenditure  at 
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the  date  of  the  Union,  with  a  much  larger  population  than  now, 
was  only  a  little  over  a  million  a  year.  Though  a  modern 
Government  has  many  expenses  undreamt  of  in  those  days,  nine 
millions  a  year  is  a  handsome  margin  to  meet  them. 

Denmark,  in  1910,  ran  its  Government,  including  monarchy, 
army,  and  navy,  on  a  revenue  of  seven  and  a  half  millions, 
Holland  on  less  than  six,  and  Switzerland  on  less  than  four. 
But  the  Irish  Government  can  neither  economise  nor  utilise  its 
resources  unless  it  is  given  the  power  both  to  raise  and  spend. 
The  report  of  Lord  Welby,  Lord  Farrer,  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Currie 
on  this  point  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  insisted  on. 
“We  believe,”  they  reported,  “that  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  cannot  be  wisely  or  economically  controlled  unless  those 
who  have  the  disposal  of  public  money  are  made  responsible  for 
raising  as  well  as  spending.  We  think  that  the  history  of  the 
past  relations  betw^een  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  justifies  the 
assumption  that  grants  of  money  made  by  Parliament  are  more 
likely  to  impoverish  than  enrich  the  community  which  receives 
them,  tending,  as  they  do,  to  weaken  the  spirit  of  independence 
and  self-reliance.” 

The  proposal  of  Lord  McDonnell  that  England  should  continue 
levying  Irish  taxes  and  dole  them  out  to  the  Home  Eule  Govern¬ 
ment  is  wholly  inadmissible.  His  lordship’s  view  seems  to  be 
that  by  this  plan  Ireland  would,  as  in  the  last  two  years,  receive 
for  home  expenditure  from  the  British  taxpayer  over  a  million  in 
excess  of  her  own  revenue.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  British 
taxpayer  would  continue  this  contribution  to  Irish  extravagance, 
nor  would  the  contribution,  if  made,  encourage  economy,  self- 
reliance,  or  independence  on  the  part  of  the  recipient. 

For  some  time  to  come  economies  on  a  large  scale  in  Irish 
expenditure  are,  indeed,  impossible.  The  scrupulous  care  that 
Parliament  takes  of  vested  interest  would  prevent  an  immediate 
reduction  of  ofiice,  salary,  or  pension.  Ireland  will  doubtless  need 
some  help  from  the  British  Treasury,  either  in  a  bulk  sum  or  a 
temporary  annual  allowance,  to  start  housekeeping  on  her  own 
account — such  help  as  the  Financial  Eelations  Eeports  show  is 
restitution,  not  alms;  but  once  fairly  started  the  country  can 
easily  live  within  its  income. 

As  Mr.  Gladstone  so  often  said,  “the  whole  world  unani¬ 
mously  recognises  the  justice  of  the  Irish  claim,  and  the  loyal 
self-governed  colonies  are  eager  to  welcome  a  loyal  self-governed 
Ireland  into  the  brotherhood  of  the  Empire.” 

An  Outsider. 


ABDUL  BAHA. 


(Servant  of  the  Glory.) 

A  GREAT  Persian  teacher  has  recently  made  his  first  appearance 
among  us,  though  the  rumour  of  his  teaching  had  reached  many 
in  this  country  through  travellers  and  pilgrims  who  had  visited 
the  small  fortress  town  of  Akka,  where  Abbas  Effendi  passed  the 
greater  number  of  his  forty  years’  imprisonment  and  exile. 

Eudyard  Kipling,  voicing  the  feeling  of  most  of  his  country¬ 
men,  sang  : 

“East  is  East  and  West  is  West, 

And  never  the  twain  shall  meet.” 

Abbas  Effendi,  or,  as  his  followers  love  to  call  him,  Abdul 
Baha,  signifying  “Servant  of  the  Glory,”  has  come  to  us  with 
another  song  : 

“East  and  West,  North  and  South,  men  and  women,  all  must 
join  hands  in  one  great  brotherhood,  uniting  their  voices  in  prayer 
to  the  Abba  Father,  before  the  human  race  can  rise  to  the  divine 
heights  and  grow  to  the  perfect  stature  to  which  the  All-Father 
has  destined  it.” 

“War  must  cease,”  says  Abdul  Baha.  “There  is  something 
above  and  beyond  patriotism,  and  it  is  better  to  love  your  fellow- 
men  than  to  love  only  your  countrymen.” 

“When  we  see  this,  and  know  in  very  truth  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  war  will  appear  to  us  in  its  true  light  as  an  outrage  on 
civilisation,  an  act  of  madness  and  blindness.  If  the  hand  fight 
against  the  foot,  all  the  body  must  suffer,  and  no  one  part  can 
possibly  be  the  gainer.  When  the  light  drives  away  our  present 
darkness,  we  shall  recognise  that  we  were  like  men  in  a  dungeon, 
fighting  and  slaying  ourselves.” 

This  is  the  key-note  of  the  Bahai  teaching,  identical  with 
that  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  but  so  forgotten  by  the 
Christian  world  that  it  came  almost  as  a  fresh  and  new  illumina¬ 
tion  when  the  Persian  prophet,  Baha  Ullah,  father  of  Abbas 
Effendi,  proclaimed  it  sixty  years  ago,  and  founded  the  great 
Bahai  movement,  which  now  numbers  over  three  million  followers 
in  Persia  alone. 

Before  Baha  Ullah,  Persia  had  been  roused  by  his  precursor, 
the  “Bab,”  v^ho  like  “the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,” 
foretold  the  advent  of  a  greater  than  himself,  for  whom  he  but 
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paved  the  way,  and  indicated  the  line  of  teaching.  The  Bab  met 
with  the  fate  of  his  great  prototype,  and  was  martyred  for  the 
faith.  Some  few  years  later  Baha  Ullah,  one  of  his  own  followers, 
rose  up,  proclaiming  his  message  of  Unity  of  Brotherhood,  and 
was  received  by  all  faithful  Babists  as  the  long-awaited  One. 

In  vain  the  authorities,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  endeavoured 
by  persecutions  and  wholesale  massacres  to  stamp  out  the  move¬ 
ment,  Bahaism  but  throve  the  more  in  consequence,  as  its  leader 
prophesied,  “like  a  tree,  pruned  by  the  knife  and  watered  by  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs.” 

In  1892  Baha  Ullah,  The  Blessed  Manifestation,  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five,  in  an  exile’s  prison,  appointing  as  his 
successor  to  the  leadership  Abdul  Baha,  his  son,  prisoner  within 
the  walls  of  Akka.  According  to  the  individual  disposition  and 
temper  of  the  Governor  holding  ofldce,  Abbas  Effendi  was  allowed 
more  or  less  of  liberty  during  those  long  years.  If  the  Governor 
inclined  towards  severity,  the  bonds  were  tightened,  the  prisoner 
kept  in  strict  seclusion,  chains  fastened  to  his  wrists,  ankles, 
and  even  round  his  neck.  Under  the  rule  of  a  more  humane 
Governor,  the  chains  would  be  knocked  off,  and  the  prisoner 
permitted  to  walk  abroad  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  to  write 
letters,  and  to  receive  and  teach  those  who  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  learn  of  him.  For  like  the  light  which  could  not  be 
hid  though  men  “put  it  under  a  bushel,”  the  prisoner  of  Akka 
sent  his  rays  far  out  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 

During  the  last  years  of  Abdul  Hamid,  the  tyrant  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  persecution  of  the  Bahaists  was  renewed  with  savage 
energy,  and  the  life  of  Abdul  Baha  hung  by  a  thread.  He  was 
awaiting  his  death  sentence,  to  him  the  glad  opening  of  the  Gate 
of  Life,  with  serene  equanimity,  when  the  booming  of  great  guns 
in  the  harbour  announced  the  fall  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  end  of 
his  long  captivity  by  order  of  the  Young  Turks. 

Thus  it  is  that  three  years  later  the  Teacher  and  Leader  of 
the  Bahai  movement  has  been  able  to  come  and  visit  his  followers 
in  England.  The  East  has  come  to  the  West,  the  “twain  have 
met,”  holding  out  to  each  other  the  hand  of  brotherhood.  Surely 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day  was  heralded  on  that  Sunday  evening 
when  the  Archdeacon  of  Westminster  walked  hand  in  hand  with 
the  venerable  Abdul  Baha  up  the  nave  of  St.  John’s  Church,  and 
invited  him  not  only  to  address  the  congregation  but  offer  for 
them  his  prayers  and  blessing. 

To  the  house  in  Ixindon  where  Abdul  Baha  and  his  suite  were 
received  as  honoured,  welcome  guests  came  a  constant  stream  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women.  Christians  of  every 
denomination,  Buddhists  of  every  nationality,  Theosophists, 
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Zoroastrians  and  Mahometans,  Agnostics  and  Gnostics.  To  all 
he  spoke  some  individual  message,  and  to  their  varied  questions 
he  gave  a  simple,  direct,  and  quite  spontaneous  answer.  A 
remarkable  serenity,  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  aloofness  from 
this  material  world,  pervaded  his  whole  personality.  Everything 
he  said  was  characterised  by  a  crystal-clear  lucidity  of  thought, 
and  a  penetrating  wisdom  which  cleaved  through  the  immense 
difficulties  of  language  and  disadvantages  of  transmitting  his 
speech  through  an  Oriental  interpreter,  whose  knowledge  of 
English  was  of  necessity  limited. 

In  spite  of  having  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  within 
prison  walls,  Abdul  Baha  possesses  an  amazing  power  of  going 
straight  to  the  core  of  men  and  things.  He  sees  people  as 
Teufelsdrock  tried  to  imagine  them  to  himself,  minus  their 
trappings,  whether  of  coronets,  mitres,  orders  or  fine  clothes.  He 
looks  straight  through  even  the  colour  of  the  skin,  right  to  the 
heart,  to  the  soul.  A  look  of  wonderful  love,  joy  and  under¬ 
standing  comes  into  his  profoundly  far-seeing  old  eyes  when  he 
recognises  in  his  visitor  a  pure  heart,  a  soul  of  light ;  it  is  as 
though  he  had  found  a  brother  or  sister,  someone  near  of  kin. 
But  when  he  speaks  of  the  discord,  misery  and  sorrow  of  the 
world,  his  eyes  take  on  an  expression  of  unfathomable  sadness, 
and  visions  rise  up  before  one  of  the  ghastly  scenes  of  death  and 
torture  those  same  eyes  have  been  forced  to  witness. 

Still,  sadness  is  far  from  the  characteristic  note  of  his  face  or 
character.  He  not  only  preaches  happiness,  but  radiates  it,  and 
though  he  has  learnt  but  a  few  words  of  English,  he  often 
repeats  : 

“No  cry — no  cry — laugh — be  happy — that  is  good.”  He  could 
wear  “the  glorious  morning  face”  enjoined  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  even  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  wiien  his  zealous 
followers  and  importunate  visitors  not  infrequently  began  their 
daily  visits. 

His  custom  while  here  was  to  give  short,  informal  addresses 
on  various  subjects  to  those  assembled  to  hear  him,  and  to  answer 
any  questions  that  might  be  put  to  him  ;  afterwards  to  retire  to  his 
own  room,  where  he  received  a  succession  of  people  requesting 
private  interviews. 

Though  his  own  special  theme  was  the  Universal  brotherhood 
of  man,  religious  unity  and  the  necessity  for  a  universal  language 
to  be  taught  in  every  school,  yet  to  the  representatives  of  every 
different  school  of  thought  he  gave  a  special  teaching. 

To  the  Theosophists  who  came  greeting  him  as  Master  he 
preached  a  practical  living  of  the  truths  to  which  they  profess  U> 
have  attained  : 
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“To  know  the  Truth,  to  have  attained  Knowledge,  is  good,  but 
it  is  only  the  first  step,  it  is  not  enough.  The  one  thing  that  is 
of  any  avail  for  the  soul,  is  to  live  the  truth,  to  do  the  good.  Of 
what  use  is  it  that  we  know  for  a  fact  there  are  ten  thousand 
people  cold  and  hungry  if  we  do  not  feed  and  warm  them— to 
know  of  the  right  road  to  the  mountain  top  if  we  do  not  walk  in 
it — to  know  there  are  bad  laws  if  we  do  not  mend  them — or  to 
know  divine  truths  concerning  God  if  we  do  not  listen  and  obey 
His  voice?  ” 

“Granting  that  I  know  the  truth,”  one  of  his  listeners  asked  in 
reply,  “how  am  I  to  acquire  the  right  spirit  and  incentive  to  live 
this  life  ?  ” 

Abdul  Baha  answered  :  “Faith  in  God  will  create  in  you  that 
spirit  and  incentive.  But  by  faith  it  must  be  understood  the  real, 
living,  active  faith.  There  are  three  kinds  of  faith.  First,  there 
is  the  faith  of  tradition,  of  the  accident  of  birth ;  you  are  born  in 
a  Mahommedan  home,  you  are  Muslam ;  in  a  Christian  home,  so 
you  are  Christian,  and  so  on.  This  faith  is  of  a  very  weak, 
unstable  quality — it  does  not  touch  the  soul.  Next  there  is  the 
faith  which  springs  from  a  mental  conviction,  a  personal  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  truth — you  know  God  is,  therefore  you  believe.  But 
neither  does  this  faith  touch  the  soul,  nor  make  it  grow  and  bear 
fruit.  Only  one  kind  of  faith  can  do  this.  It  is  as  though  there 
were  a  lamp  which  the  first  class  of  men  believe  to  exist  merely 
on  the  report  of  others ;  the  second  class  on  the  evidence  of  their 
own  eyes,  though  seen  only  from  a  distance  ;  but  the  third  class  of 
persons  believe  in  because,  having  approached  near  to  the  lamp, 
they  have  become  so  illumined  by  the  rays  and  warmed  through 
and  through  by  the  heat  that  they  are  enabled  to  give  out  to 
others  light  and  love,  manifesting  God.  This  alone  is  the  real 
faith.” 

Another  inquirer  asked  :  “Does  the  Master  consider  all  religions 
equally  efficacious,  all  the  great  Teachers  equally  divine?” 

To  this  Abdul  Baha  replied  : 

“  There  is  but  one  God  and  all  the  great  Teachers  and  Prophets 
are  sent  forth  into  the  world  by  Him,  but  all  have  not  an  equal 
amount  of  truth.  They  are  like  the  various  branches  growing  on 
one  tree.  Some  are  great  branches  bearing  much  fruit  and  many 
leaves,  others  are  far  smaller  and  less  important,  yet  all,  even  the 
smallest  and  weakest  branch,  draws  its  life  from  the  same  great 
stem  and  root.  That  Stem  is  God.  But  no  man  can  say,  for 
instance,  that  the  branch  of  Mahomet  can  be  compared  to  that 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  most  vital  of  the  branches  on  the  tree  of 
Life,  when  we  clear  away  the  dogma  with  which  the  Churches  and 
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sects  have  encrusted  it,  and  go  back  to  the  Divine  Teacher 
Himself.” 

He  was  asked  whether  he  would  rank  Buddhism  as  high  as 
Christianity? 

He  answered  :  “Buddhism  was  once  like  a  beautiful  child,  fresh 
and  fair  from  the  Hand  of  God,  but  it  has  now  become  a  decrepid 
feeble  old  man — worn  out  and  unrecognisable.” 

A  vegetarian  questioned  him  closely  concerning  diet,  whether, 
in  his  opinion,  it  was  not  right  to  abstain  from  all  animal  food? 

He  replied  that  though  he  hoped  for  the  time  when  we  should 
no  longer  kill  the  animals  in  order  to  sustain  our  own  life,  yet 
the  law  that  each  Kingdom,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  drew 
its  substance  from  the  others,  was  God’s  law  for  this  world,  and 
we  cannot  escape  it  if  we  would.  He  then  told  a  story  of  a 
Hindoo  who  came  to  him  one  day,  his  ears  and  nose  stopped  up 
with  cotton  wool  lest  he  should  be  the  cause  of  death  to  some 
small  insect  or  microbe.  While  they  were  talking  the  Hindoo 
asked  for  a  glass  of  water.  When  he  had  drunk  half  the  amount, 
Abdul  Baha  sent  for  a  microscope  and  showed  him  the  multitude 
of  living  organisms  the  water  contained.  The  Hindoo  left  minus 
his  cotton-wool. 

“We  should  give  our  bodies  a  healthy,  simple  diet,  just  enough 
to  keep  them  fit  for  good  service — no  more ;  to  think  too  much  of 
what  we  shall  or  shall  not  eat  is  making  too  much  of  the  material,” 
he  concluded. 

This  subject  led  on  to  the  question  of  whether  he  did  not  think 
that  the  mind  ought  to  be  able  to  control  and  heal  the  body  ? 

“Yes,”  Abdul  Baha  answered,  “when  the  complaint  is  mental 
in  its  cause  and  source.  Many  diseases  springing  from  inside  the 
body  (I  give  the  interpreter’s  exact  words)  have  a  mental  origin. 
These  can  be  best  healed  by  mind  cure.  But  purely  physical  ills, 
such  as  a  broken  bone,  a  w'ound  from  a  weapon,  must  be  healed 
by  physical  remedies.  God  gives  us  such  remedies  in  the  natural 
world,  even  as  He  supplies  our  physical  needs  by  physical 
means.  You  suffer  hunger,  you  take  food — you  suffer  cold,  you 
put  on  w’arm  clothes.  You  do  not  use  a  mental  treatment  for 
ills  of  the  body  that  are  not  caused  by  mind.  Still,  there  is  no 
doubt  the  body  and  the  mind  act  and  react,  the  one  on  the  other, 
and  the  mind  can  greatly  aid  and  modify  even  the  ills  that  are 

purely  of  a  physical  and  outside  origin.” 

******** 

To  women,  specially  those  who  are  working  for  the  uplifting 
of  their  sex,  and  better  conditions  for  the  children,  Abdul  Baha. 
had  a  special  message.  “Sixty  years  ago,”  said  he,  “Baha  Ullah 
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taught  the  perfect  equality  of  the  sexes.  Essential  difference  in 
sphere,  in  point  of  view  and  service  to  their  joint  humanity,  but 
each  like  two  pillars  supporting  the  arch  of  life,  the  necessary 
complement  one  of  the  other.  What  absurdity  then  to  talk  of 
superiority  or  inferiority,  and  what  folly  to  base  life  on  such  a 
fallacy !  It  is  as  though  a  man  tried  to  run  a  race  with  one  leg 
tied  up  and  crippled.  So  the  race,  with  one  half  crushed  and 
undeveloped,  halts  and  is  unable  to  progress.”  The  education  of 
women  he  regards  as  of  paramount  importance.  So  much  so  that 
should  the  family  funds  permit  only  half  the  children  being  well 
educated,  the  girls,  declared  Abdul  Baha,  should  come  first,  as 
being  the  trainers  of  the  race.  “No  nation,”  he  said,  “ever 
advances  beyond  the  point  of  progress  to  which  its  women  have 
attained — the  two  legs  belong  to  one  body.” 

No  wonder  Baha  Ullah’s  gospel  found  small  favour  with  the 
Mahometan  Persian  of  his  day,  whose  womankind  were  degraded 
to  the  level  of  slavery,  their  bodies  not  their  own,  their  minds 
kept  as  far  as  possible  in  the  darkest  ignorance,  and  the  very 
existence  of  their  souls  considered  a  debatable  point. 

Asked  by  a  leader  of  one  of  the  Woman’s  Suffrage  Societies 
whether  he  approved  of  the  political  vote  for  women,  Abdul  Baha 
answered  : 

“Yes,  yes,  of  course  I  do.  In  all  questions  which  concern  the 
welfare  of  a  nation  is  not  the  woman’s  view  as  important  as  the 
man’s  if  one  would  get  a  just  and  true  consideration  of  all  sides 
of  that  question?  Therefore  I  am  in  favour  of  votes  for  women 
on  every  subject.  This  great  woman’s  movement  which  is 
stirring  and  vibrating  all  round  the  whole  world  is  a  sign  of  spirit 
awakening.  Even  in  Persia  they  stir,  they  wake,  and  many 
have  become  Bahaists,  and  are  freed  from  the  old  chains.  That 
one  who  first  awoke  them,  who  gave  her  life  for  this  noble  cause, 
was  Quarratu  I’Ain.  Blessed  is  she  among  women  !  ” 

According  to  Abdul  Baha,  this  first  Persian  woman  to  preach 
the  Bahaist  gospel  of  the  emancipation  of  her  sex  was  the  wife  of 
a  Mahometan  priest.  She  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and  her 
intellectual  gifts.  One  day  from  behind  her  barred  window  she 
heard  the  Bab  preach,  and  his  words  brought  a  flood  of  new  light 
to  her  soul.  From  that  moment  she  felt  God  had  spoken  to  her 
and  opened  her  eyes  to  the  truth.  Abdul  Baha  described  her  as 
shining  like  a  bright  lamp,  giving  out  light  and  warmth  by  her 
very  nature,  her  words  kindling  in  others  an  extraordinary  enthu¬ 
siasm,  so  that  all  about  her  caught  fire.  Her  husband,  however, 
was  horrified  at  finding  sedition  and  heresy  in  his  own  wife,  and 
shut  her  under  lock  and  key.  She  escaped  and  joined  the  Bahaist 
camp  under  Baha  Ullah,  the  Bab  having  been  martyred  some 
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years  before.  One  day  it  was  reported  that  Baba  Ullah  lay 
dangerously  ill  in  his  tent,  whereupon  Quarratu’  I’Ain  flung  aside 
her  veil,  crying  aloud  that  the  trumpet  had  sounded  and  the  dead 
must  arise — the  dead  soul  of  woman.  The  veil,  like  the  grave 
clothes,  must  be  cast  aside,  as  she  did  now.  And  to  the  scandal 
of  many  a  Persian,  even  among  the  enlightened  Bahaists, 
Quarratu’  I’Ain  marched  unveiled  into  the  tent  of  Baha  Ullah, 
and  there  nursed  and  tended  him  till  he  was  restored  to  health. 
Everywhere  she  preached,  women,  and  men  too,  were  drawn  to 
her,  and  for  a  time  the  authorities  forbore  to  touch  her.  But  at 
last,  urged  by  the  indignant  priesthood,  she  was  arrested.  The 
Governor,  however,  was  lenient,  and  at  first  had  her  placed  in 
his  own  house,  where  she  promptly  converted  the  men  and  women 
of  his  household.  Her  eloquence  and  zeal  were  so  irresistible 
that  again  the  priests  interposed  and  insisted  she  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  executioners.  But  even  in  her  dungeon  Quarratu’ 
I’Ain  made  conversions,  and  the  very  men  sent  in  to  torture  and 
dispatch  her  came  out  of  her  cell  with  changed  hearts  and  softened 
faces,  saying  they  could  not  do  this  thing,  for  the  woman  was  an 
angel  of  God  and  a  saint.  What  she  underwent  during  this  time 
of  captivity  can  only  be  darkly  surmised ;  the  end  came  at  a 
moment  when  they  professed  to  be  releasing  her,  and  by  a 
treacherous  plot  she  was  assassinated.  Quarratu’  I’Ain  gave  her 
life  gladly  for  the  faith,  thereby  again  by  her  death  causing  many 
conversions,  and  setting  an  example  which  numbers  of  her  own 
sex  rose  up  and  followed.  She  inaugurated,  in  fact,  a  woman’s 
movement  in  Persia,  the  consequences  of  which  will  be  of  vital 
import  to  the  nation  in  time  to  come. 

»****♦♦* 

One  of  the  most  frequent  subjects  on  which  Abdul  Baha  was 
questioned  w'as  that  of  re-incarnation.  In  the  sense  of  the  same 
ego  being  educated  and  evolved  through  many  lives,  he  may  be 
said  to  hold  this  doctrine,  but  he  gave  clearly  as  his  belief  that 
we  are  here  as  human  beings  on  this  earth  for  the  first  and  last 
time.  When  asked  his  reasons  for  this  belief,  he  answered  ; 

“We  have  grown  up  step  by  step,  always  to  a  state  in  advance 
of  the  last.  God’s  processes  are  never  retrogressive.  No  butterfly 
goes  back  into  the  chrysalis — constant  change,  never  a  repetition, 
is  the  fundamental  law.  So  wdth  what  comes  after  this  life. 
Here  w-e  are  subject  to  the  conditions  of  matter,  after  this  will 
succeed  life  on  the  mental  plane,  a  life  freed  from  this  material 
body.  But  according  to  the  life  we  have  lived  here  depend  the 
conditions  of  life  on  that  next  plane.  What  we  sow  here,  that  we 
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reap  there.  Even  though  on  leaving  this  body  we  enter  upon  a 
life  of  the  spirit,  the  conditions  of  that  spirit-life  must  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  development  to  which  the  soul  has  attained.” 

Questioned  as  to  his  ideas  on  the  conditions  of  the  next  life, 
and  whether  we  should  be  reunited  to  those  who  had  loved  on 
earth,  Abdul  Baha  replied  : 

“Love  will  re-unite  all  those  whom  physical  death  has  parted, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  can  only  be  in  perfect  touch 
with  those  on  the  same  plane  of  development  as  ourselves.  It  is 
so  here,  but  we  are  not  so  acutely  conscious  of  it  now  as  we  shall 
be.  You  can  understand  perfectly  those  below  you,  but  not  those 
in  advance  of  you,  though  they  can  come  down  to  you.  It  is  the 
same  law  as  we  find  in  this  world.  The  mineral  kingdom  is 
distinct  in  its  conditions  from  the  vegetable — impossible  for  the 
mineral  to  comprehend  the  powers  of  the  vegetable  which  grows 
and  changes  from  a  seed  into  a  flower  or  tree,  drawing  its  nutri¬ 
ment  from  earth  and  air  and  water.  So,  again,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  vegetable  to  conceive  of  the  kingdom  above  it — the  animal 
whose  powers  and  senses  so  entirely  transcend  its  own.  Equally 
the  animal  can  never  comprehend  the  working  of  man’s  brain. 
For  man  alone  of  all  the  animals  is  not  governed  by  the  conditions 
in  which  he  finds  himself.  He  has  no  wings,  but  he  does  not 
submit  himself  to  this  fact ;  he  makes  wings  and  conquers  the 
air.  He  has  no  fins,  but  he  conquers  the  sea.  He  conquers  the 
night  by  creating  for  himself  light ;  the  cold  by  making  heat ;  his 
limited  senses  by  supplementing  and  extending  them.  He  assails 
heaven  itself  that  he  may  rise  to  God  his  Father  and  Creator.  To 
the  animals  other  than  man,  the  attainments  of  man  are  incon¬ 
ceivable,  just  as  inconceivable  as  the  next  plane  above  and  beyond 
this  is  now  to  us.  For  there  we  shall  find  new  powers,  new 
senses,  as  far  transcending  those  we  now  have,  as  they  transcend 
the  powers  of  those  on  the  planes  below  us.” 

Someone  observed  that  since  most  of  us  make  but  a  sorry 
business  of  life,  our  sins  and  shortcomings  being  many,  and  our 
good  deeds  few,  it  would  be  but  a  sad  plane,  that  one  which  comes 
next  in  order. 

Abdul  Baha  looked  at  the  speaker,  his  whole  face  lit  as  though 
for  a  moment  he  saw  beyond  the  mists  of  earth  into  that  future, 
as  he  answered  : 

“It  might  be  so  if  we  were  not  in  the  Hands  of  the  great  Father 
Who  is  perfect  love  and  endless  mercy.  The  best  among  us  will 
need  that  grace  and  mercy,  and  will  find  it  joyfully  awaiting  him. 
God  judges  not  as  we  judge.  He  looks  at  the  intentions  of  the 
heart.  Also  His  punishment  is  always  to  cure,  to  redeem,  to 
educate,  so  that  we  may  become  radiant  Sons  of  God.” 
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He  was  asked  whether  he  thought  those  on  the  Other  Side 
were  able  to  see  what  happened  to  those  they  love  still  on  earth. 

To  this  he  replied  :  “They  see  all  as  it  affects  the  spirit.  A 
great  joy,  a  great  sorrow,  a  sin  or  a  good  deed — as  these  things 
darken  or  cloud  the  soul,  or  cause  it  to  rise  into  greater  light,  so 
they  see  every  earth  event  that  touches  you  for  good  or  ill, 
reflected  in  your  soul.  That  is  the  meaning  of  ‘  the  angels  who 
rejoice  over  one  sinner  who  repents.’  ” 

Concerning  himself  and  his  own  mission  Abdul  Baha  was  very 
explicit. 

Some  people  came  to  him  asking  if  he  were  not  a  re-incarna- 
tion  of  the  Christ.  He  laughed  at  the  question  in  his  kindly  wise 
way.  “No,  no,  no,”  he  answered  emphatically.  “I  am  not  the 
Christ — I  am  not  even  a  prophet — Baha  Ullah  was  a  prophet,  but 
I  his  son  am  just  simply  this — the  ‘  servant  of  God.’  You  also,” 
he  added,  “must  be  servants  of  God.” 

The  Zoroastrians  came  to  him,  saying  he  was  that  One  for 
whom  they  had  been  waiting,  the  Teacher,  the  Light.  They 
hailed  him  as  a  re-incarnation  Zoroaster.  He  received  them  with 
his  usual  kindly  courtesy  and  answered  their  philosophic  and 
religious  questions  to  their  satisfaction.  But  when  the  chief  repre¬ 
sentative  present  insisted  on  performing  a  kind  of  ceremony 
which  he  declared  proclaimed  Abdul  Baha  as  Head  Master  of  their 
religion,  and  therewith  proceeded  to  hang  a  symbolic  garland  round 
his  neck,  the  “  Servant  of  the  Glory  ”  remonstrated  with  emphatic 
gestures  to  supplement  his  few  words  of  English,  the  only  lan¬ 
guage  they  had  in  common. 

“Enough,  enough,”  he  said  deprecatingly,  waving  them  aside 
and  hastening  to  remove  the  garland.  Then  at  their  earnest 
entreaty  that  he  would  at  least  accept  and  wear  their  flow’ers,  he 
promised,  lest  their  feelings  should  be  hurt,  that  he  would  do  so 
later. 

This  is  only  a  slight  pencil  sketch  of  a  most  remarkable  per¬ 
sonality,  a  very  inadequate  suggestion  of  a  great  spiritual  force. 
To  do  justice  to  Abdul  Baha  would  require  the  inspired  pen  of  one 
who  had  attained  to  his  own  spiritual  stature.  “God  screens  us 
evermore  from  premature  ideas.  Our  eyes  are  holden  till  the 
mind  is  ripened.” 

There  is  much  in  the  teaching  of  Abdul  Baha  that  most  of  his 
hearers  of  necessity  miss,  since  “we  can  only  be  in  perfect  touch 
with  those  on  the  same  plane  of  development  as  ourselves.”  For 
my  own  part  I  have  not  attempted  to  do  more  than  gather  up  a 
few  crumbs  of  this  spiritual  bread. 

Constance  E.  M.4ud 
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In  an  article  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  last 
November,  I  considered  the  hostile  relations  which  have  existed, 
and  still  exist,  between  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Catholic 
Church.  I  found  the  ultimate  explanation  of  those  relations  in 
the  fact  of  the  utter  and  irreconcilable  opposition  between  the  first 
principles  of  the  Revolution  and  the  first  principles  of  Christianity. 
And  so  I  was  led  to  regard  the  attempt  to  decatholicise,  to  de- 
christianise  France,  made  by  the  primitive  Revolutionists,  and 
revived  by  their  successors  at  the  present  day,  as  a  perfectly 
natural  and  intelligible  phenomenon  of  history.  I  observed, 
however,  that  while  the  men  now  dominating  the  French  Re¬ 
public  appear  to  deem  Atheism  sufficient  as  the  guide  of  life,  a 
conviction  existed  among  their  spiritual  fathers  that  if  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  to  be  got  rid  of,  some  sort  of  religion  or  religiosity 
should  be  found  to  take  the  place  of  it.  In  the  present  paper  I 
propose  to  consider  what,  in  fact,  w'ere  the  substitutes  for 
Christianity  provided  by  those  sages. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  do  that,  I  would  ask  my  readers  to 
glance  briefly  with  me  at  the  religious  history  of  France  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  Revolution  (1789-99).  That  period 
divides  itself  into  three  portions.  First,  there  are  the  twenty- 
eight  months  of  the  National  Assembly,  subsequently  called 
Constituent ;  then  come  the  well-nigh  tw’elve  months  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly ;  next  the  three  years  of  the  National 
Convention ;  and  lastly,  the  four  years  of  the  Directory.  The 
great  work  of  the  National  Assembly  in  the  domain  of  religion 
was,  of  course,  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy — the  setting 
up,  in  July,  1790,  of  a  schismatic  Church.  That  Church  may  be 
said  to  have  had  a  career  of  four  and  a  half  years,  its  end  as  a 
State  religion  being  wrought  by  the  decrees  of  the  Convention  of 
the  18th  September,  1794,  and  of  the  21st  February  and  the  30th 
May,  1795,  which  professed  to  establish  liberty  of  worship.  It 
started  with  some  prospect  of  success.  Probably  one-third  ^  of 
the  French  clergy  at  first  adhered  to  it.  But  it  bore  within  it 
the  seeds  of  dissolution  and  death.  As  soon  as  the  Pope’s  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy  became  known, 
many  priests  who  had  accepted  it,  with  or  without  qualification, 
withdrew  from  it.  Not  a  few  w^ho  adhered  to  it  lost  their  influence 

(1)  That  is  the  estimate  accepted  by  the  Abbe  Pisani  after  careful  examina¬ 
tion.  See  his  L’fjglise  de  Paria  et  la  Bivolution,  p.  188. 
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by  marriage  or  some  other  scandal.  A  certain  number  apostasised 
from  Christianity.  Popular  feeling  was  everywhere  in  favour  of 
nonjuror  clergy,^  and  the  troubles  which  arose  throughout  France 
might  well  have  caused  the  Constituent  Assembly  serious  search¬ 
ings  of  heart  as  to  the  policy  of  their  ecclesiastical  legislation. 

But  revolutions  never  turn  back.  And  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  which  met  on  the  first  of  October,  1791,  devoted  no 
small  portion  of  the  twelve  months  less  nine  days  during  which 
it  existed  to  devising  measures  of  persecution  against  the  non¬ 
juror  priests.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  Girondins  were  the 
most  conspicuous  initiators,  and  the  most  zealous  fautors,  of  those 
laws  of  tyranny  and  proscription.  They  were,  indeed,  animated 
by  so  intense  a  hatred  of  Christianity  that  Sainte  Beuve’s  account 
of  Condorcet,  their  chief  philosopher  and  theorist,  may  well  apply 
to  the  \vhole  party;  “fanatique  d’irreligion  et  atteint  d’une  sorte 
d’hydrophobie  sur  ce  point.”  And  Durand  de  Maillane,  the 
Deputy  of  the  Bouches  du  Ehin,  expressed  the  opinion,  “Le 
parti  girondin  etait  plus  impie  meme  que  le  parti  de  Robespierre.” 
It  was  Roland  w^ho,  on  becoming  Minister,  gave  the  signal  for 
this  persecuting  legislation.  On  the  23rd  April  and  the  9th  May, 
1792,  he  wrote  to  the  Assembly,  begging  them  to  take  measures 
against  the  “refractory”  priests,  a  request  which  amounted  to  a 
command,  three-fourths  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  being  under 
the  control  of  the  Girondin  party.  On  the  29th  November,  1791, 
indeed,  the  Assembly  had  passed  a  decree  declaring  that  all  ecclesi¬ 
astics  who  should  refuse  to  take  the  civic  oath  forfeited  by  such 
refusal  their  salaries  and  pensions.  It  further  declared  that  the 
nonjuror  priests  were  “suspect”  of  revolt  against  the  law,  and  of 
evil  intentions  against  the  country,  and  as  such  were  specially 
recommended  to  the  surveillance  of  the  public  authorities.  But 
this  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  their  thirst  for  persecution.  So, 
on  the  27th  May,  1792,  a  further  decree  w^as  adopted  proscribing 
the  nonjurors,  as  a  body  and  without  trial.  Vergniaud  and 
Gaudet  were  chief  movers  in  procuring  this  measure,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  crowming  achievement  of  the  Girondins.  It 
mirrors  them  truly  with  their  contempt  for  liberty,  their  hatred 
of  priests,  their  passion  for  delation.  The  whole  of  this  law  of 
theirs — a  law'  involving  the  deportation  of  thousands  of  French¬ 
men — rests  upon  the  sole  basis  of  denunciation.  And  they  sought 
to  enlarge  this  basis,  as  far  as  possible,  by  providing,  in  Article 
VIIT..  that  the  denunciation  should  be  received  even  when  the 

(1)  Le.s  fiilelos  ne  tarderent  pas  a  nianife.ster  leur  preference  :  pendant  qne 
le  cure  constilutionel  disait  la  messe  paroiasiale  dans  I’egliae  vide,  il  y  avait 
foule  aux  heures  ou  officiaient  les  insermentes. — Pisani,  L'^fjlise  de  Paris  et 
la  Revolufion,  p.  236. 
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delators  (les  citoyens  delateurs)  did  not  know  how  to  write.  The 
utterances  of  Isnard,  one  of  the  principal  members  of  their  party, 
in  the  sitting  of  the  14th  November,  1791,  well  interpret  their 
sentiments:  “If  there  are  complaints  against  a  priest  who  has 
not  taken  the  oath,  he  should  be  compelled  to  quit  the  kingdom; 
proofs  are  not  necessary  (il  nc  faut  pas  de  preuves)"^  By  way 
of  supplement  to  this  measure,  a  decree,  passed  on  the  26th 
August,  ordained  that  all  nonjuring  priests  who,  in  a  fortnight, 
should  not  have  left  the  kingdom,  should  be  deported  to  Guiana. 
Louis  XVI.  vetoed  these  decrees,  but  they  served  as  a  pretext 
for  arbitrary  violence  throughout  the  country.  And  the  time  was 
rapidly  approaching  when  T;ouis  XVI.  and  his  veto  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  way. 

On  the  21st  September,  1792,  the  Legislative  Assembly  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  National  Convention  took  its  place.  At  the 
first  session  of  the  Convention.  Collot  d’Herbois,  a  strolling 
comedian,  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of  royalty; 
and  the  hall  resounded  with  applause.  The  motion  was  carried 
and  the  Bepublic  proclaimed.  On  the  3rd  December,  Bobespierre 
proposed  that  the  king  should  at  once  be  declared  “a  traitor  to 
h.is  country  and  a  criminal  against  humanity,  and  should  be 
immediately  condemned  to  death  for  an  example  to  mankind,” 
alleging,  as  a  precedent  for  this  summary  proceeding,  that 
“Hercules  did  not  resort  to  legal  tribunals,  hut  at  once  relieved 
the  world  of  its  monsters.”  The  Assembly,  however,  declined  to 
emulate  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  preferring  to  decree  injustice 
by  a  law.  On  the  I9th  January,  1793,  it  voted  the  murder  of 
the  King,  and  was  congratulated  by  Cambacer^s  on  “having 
done  a  deed  the  memory  of  which  would  never  pass  away  and 
which  would  be  graven  by  the  pen  of  immortality  on  the  Fasti 
of  the  world.”  Murdered  the  King  was,  accordingly,  on  the 
21st  January,  having  recommended  by  letter  his  family  to  the 
care  of  the  Convention.  That  Assembly  passed  a  resolution, 
“That  the  people  of  France,  always  magnanimous,  would  take 
upon  themselves  the  care  of  his  family.”  This  magnanimous 
engagement  was  fulfilled  by  guillotining  the  wife  and  sister  of 
the  monarch,  by  slowly  doing  to  death  his  infant  son,  and  by 
keeping  his  daughter  in  close  confinement. 

The  Convention  having  thus  begun  its  tyranny  by  shedding  the 
innocent  blood  of  the  King,  continued  it  by  slaughtering,  without 
mercy,  the  no  less  innocent  ministers  of  religion.  The  men  who 
dominated  it  were  the  declared  enemies  of  Christianity  in  all 

(1)  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  decree  a  deputy,  one  Lariviere,  read 
from  the  tribune  the  Chapter  of  the  Contrat  Social  which  declares  the  right 
of  the  State  to  put  to  death  dissentients  from  its  religion. 
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forms  and  phases.  The  Constitutional  clergy  was  well-nigh  as 
hateful  to  them  as  the  Catholic,  but  was  attacked  in  a  different 
way.  In  November,  1793,  they  passed  a  decree  declaring  that 
the  public  authorities  might  receive  from  ministers  of  any  cult 
the  renunciation  of  their  ministry.  And  on  the  30th  of  that 
month  they  accorded  to  apostate  bishops,  cures,  and  vicars  annual 
pensions  varying  from  1 ,200  to  800  francs.  A  very  considerable 
number  of  the  Constitutional  clergy  accepted  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver. 

The  orthodox  clergy,  who  could  not  thus  bo  bought,  were  killed 
all  the  day  long,  and  were  counted  as  sheep  appointed  to  be 
slain.  They  were  crammed  in  hulks drowned  in  batches,  or 
sent,  en  masse,  to  the  scaffold.  The  chief  legislative  measures* 
against  them  were  the  laws  of  extermination  made  respectively 
on  the  18th  March  and  the  21st  April,  1793,  to  which  indeed 
may  be  added  the  law  of  the  17th  December,  1793,  the  terrible 
hi  dcs  suspects.  To  enforce  this  legislation  the  Convention  sent 
out  into  each  department  two  deputies  designated  “  repr^sentants 
(In  peuple  en  mission,”  who  were  empowered  to  create  revolu¬ 
tionary  committees  with  virtually  despotic  powers.  The  savagery 

(1)  The  suffering's  of  the  priests  condemned  to  deportation  are  indescrib¬ 
able — huddled  together,  in  the  moat  filthy  conditions,  with  galley  slaves, 

insulted  and  outraged  by  their  guardians,  every  religious  act  prohibited  under 
pain  of  being  cast  into  irons.  Carlyle  has  depicted  their  state  in  words  which, 
though  every  one  is  as  an  echo  of  Dante’s  Inferno,  yet  fell  short  of  the 

truth.  “Ragged,  sordid,  hungry :  wasted  to  shadows  ;  eating  their  unclean 

rations  on  deck  circularly,  in  parties  of  a  dozen  :  beating  their  scandalous 
clothes  between  two  stones  :  choked  in  horrible  miasmata,  closed  under 
hatches,  seventy  of  them  in  a  berth,  through  the  night  :  so  that  the  aged 
priest  is  found  dead  in  the  morning,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.”  M.  Bir6 
tells  us  of  a  batch  of  forty  of  them  on  board  the  Vaillnnte,  bound  for  Guiana. 
Two  days  after  they  set  sail,  the  Vaillnnfe  was  captured  by  an  English 
vessel,  whose  captain — afterwards  celebrated  as  Lord  Exmouth — noticing  the 
costume  of  the  priests,  asked  one  of  them  who  they  were.  On  receiving  a 
reply  he  saluted  them  courteously,  saying,  “Gentlemen,  this  is  the  richest 
rapture  T  have  ever  made  in  my  life.” — Le  Clerqf  de  France  'pendant  la 
Rh-nhition,  p.  135. 

(2)  It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  M.  Eire’s  excellent  summary  of  this 
legislation  of  the  Convention  (p.  172).  “La  Convention,  continuant  I’ceuvre 
de  I’Assemblee  legislative,  comme  I’Assembl^  legislative  avait  continue 
I’fEuvre  de  I’Assemblee  constituante,  se  contente  de  faire  deux  lois  contre  le 
clerg6  catholique,  mais  deux  lois  d’extermination.  Loi  du  18  Mars  1793.  Les 
pretres  qui  devaient  etre  deportes  et  qui  ne  le  sont  pas,  ou  qui,  ayant  4te 
deportes,  sont  revenus  de  la  deportation,  seront  mis  4  mort  dans  les  vingt- 
quatre  heures.  Loi  du  21  Avril,  1793.  1°  ;  Tons  les  ecclesiastiques  r^guliers, 
seculiers,  freres  convers  et  freres  lais  qui  n’ont  pas  prete  le  sermeiit  de  main- 
tenir  la  liberty  et  I’egalite  (serment  impose  par  I’Assemblee  legislative  le  14 
Aofit,  1792),  seront  deportes  h  la  Guyane.  2°  :  Ceux  meme  qui  auront  pret4  ce 
serment  seront  egalement  deportes  s’ils  sont  denonces  pour  cause  d’incivicism  par 
six  de  leurs  concitoyens.  ”  And  these  two  atrocious  measures  of  proscription 
were  supplemented  on  the  17th  September,  1793,  by  the  loi  de  suspects. 
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perpetrated  by  these  emissaries  of  anti-religious  fanaticism  has 
never  been  surpassed.  At  Lyons,  Collot  d’Herbois,  in  a  single 
day,  condemned  to  death  a  hundred  and  twenty  victims.  Lebon, 
at  Arras,  shed  their  blood  in  torrents,  and  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  them  perished  in  the  drownings  of  Nantes.  The 
Eevolution  was  not  less  cruel  towards  religious  women.  Those 
of  Compifegne  gave  this  noble  answer  to  their  persecutors  who 
charged  them  with  fanaticism  :  “Fanatics  slaughter  and  kill  :  we 
pray  for  them.”  “You  will  be  transported.”  “To  whatever 
place  that  may  be,  we  shall  pray.”  “Where  do  you  wish  to  he 
transported  to?”  “Where  there  are  the  most  unhappy  to  he 
consoled  :  and  there  are  nowhere  so  many  as  in  France.”  “If 
you  remain  here,  it  is  to  die.”  “We  will  die.”  These  holy 
women  sang  the  Sahe  Begina  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  The 
simple  faithful  often  rivalled  in  courage  the  priests  and  nuns. 
An  assembly  for  worship  was  held  in  a  grotto.  Those  present 
were  warned  b}^  the  priest  that  their  hymns  were  heard  by  the 
cannoneers  of  the  Republic.  “That  does  not  matter,  my  father,” 
they  replied.^  It  is  notable  that  the  Convention,  in  its  last 
sitting  (24th  October,  1795),  provided  fresh  pains  and  penalties 
for  priests.  It  left  the  Departments  of  France  covered  with 
Watch  Committees  {Comites  de  Stirreillance),  Revolutionary 
Committees,  Military  Commissions.  The  religious  houses,  which 
had  been  turned  into  dungeons,  were  crammed  with  prisoners, 
of  whom  a  certain  number  were  led  forth,  day  by  day,  and,  after 
a  mock  trial,  were  conducted  to  the  guillotine,  which,  as  the 
phrase  ran,  was  en  fermanevce.  France  was  deluged  with  blood 
— innocent  blood,  for  against  the  vast  majority  of  the  condemned 
no  shadow  of  an  offence  was  so  much  as  attempted  to  be  proved. 
Piety,  attachment  to  religion,  were  regarded  as  capital  crimes, 
as  was  also  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  priest,  unless  the  accused 
had  married  or  apostatised. 

There  are  writers,  and  writers  of  name,  who  represent  the 
period  of  the  Directory  (October  28th,  1795,  to  November  9th, 
1799),  as  being  one  of  comparative  toleration  for  the  Catholic 
clergy.  Lamartine,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  “Sous  le 
Directoire  la  proscription  avait  cess4.”  Nothing  could  be  more 
opposed  to  the  truth.  The  policy  of  the  Directory  was  a  policy 
of  ruthless  persecution,^  carried  out  with  a  cynical  contempt  of 
all  legal  guarantees  which  recalls  the  proceedings  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Public  Safety  during  the  worst  days  of  the  Terror.  In 

(1)  T)e  Pros.sense,  L’ktfli.te  Catholique  ef  In  Tffrnlufiov,  p.  257. 

(2)  On  the  5rd  of  Ventose,  Year  ITT.  (February  21st,  1795),  was  passed 
what  has  been  called  the  law  of  the  Separation  of  Church  and  State.  Except 
that  it  deprived  the  constitutional  clergy  of  their  ill  gotten  stipends,  it  was 
a  mere  form. 
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1795  there  was  a  widespread  feeling  in  France  in  favour  of 
religious  peace.  The  Directory  hy  no  means  shared  it.  Eewbel 
declared  in  one  of  his  speeches,  “II  faut  poursuivre  les  pretres 
refractaires  comme  des  betes  fauves  qu’il  faut  exterminer.”  ^  He 
and  his  colleagues  did  their  best  to  carry  out  this  programme.® 
They  passionately  wished  to  sever  France  from  her  ancient 
religion.  But  they  had  not  a  free  hand  until  after  the  coup  d' Hat 
of  the  18th  Fructidor  (14th  September,  1797),  which  delivered 
the  country  once  more  to  the  Jacobins  and  plunged  the  Church 
into  a  savage  persecution.  The  very  next  day  a  decree  was 
passed  abrogating  the  law  of  the  7th  of  Fructidor  (24th  August), 
1797,  and  reviving  all  the  preceding  legislation  against  the  clergy 
—even  the  laws  of  1790  and  1791,  which  required  the  oath  to  the 
Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy,  now  defunct;  but  besides 
resuscitating  those  enactments,  it  conferred  on  the  Directory  an 
absolute  right  to  deport  priests  whom  it  should  judge  guilty  of 
“troubling,  in  the  interior,  the  public  tranquillity.”  And  this 
legislation  rested  in  full  force  until  the  end  of  the  Directory,  and 
was  wmrked  wdth  unscrupulous  vigour  by  anti-Christian  zealots 
throughout  France.  The  Directory,  indeed,  did  not  employ 
largely  the  guillotine  to  kill  priests.  They  preferred  that  their 
victims  should  die  slowly  by  deportation  ® — a  mode  of  punishment 
called  la  quiUotine  skcUe — or  that  they  should  be  shot  by  military 
commissions.*  A  private  letter  from  Nantes,  dated  the  7th 

(H  .Ip  n’ni  jnmais  pu  qu’une  reproche  a  fairp  a  Robpspierrp,  p’pst  d’avoir  ete 
trop  donx,”  was,  appordinfc  to  Carnot,  Rpwbpl’s  judgmpnt  of  “the 
Tnporrnptiblp.” 

(2)  A  very  full  account  of  their  proceedings  is  given  in  Victoire  Pierre’s 
m.Tsterly  book,  Ln  Terreur  nous  le  Dirprfnire  (Paris,  1887),  and  in  the  excellent 
work  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  it,  18  Fructidor  (Paris,  1893), 
where — to  quote  his  own  words — he  presents  “I’histoire  d’une  juridiction  pen 
connue,  celle  des  commissions  militaires.”  Most  of  the  historians  of  the 
French  Revolution  say  not  a  word  about  this  terrible  chapter  in  its  annals. 
Taine  devotes  to  it  a  single  pregnant  sentence  :  “De  toutes  parts,  dans  les 
departments,  les  commissions  militaires  fusillent  en  force.”  M.  Pierre,  with 
enormous  labour,  has  collected  authentic  official  documents  which  supply  a 
complete  and  horrible  justification  of  these  words  of  Taine. 

(3)  The  favourite  place  of  deportation  was  French  Guiana,  but  owing  to  the 
vigilance  of  British  cruisers,  it  was  difficult  for  the  French  convict  ships  to 
make  their  way  there,  and  large  numbers  of  priests  were  shut  up,  in  terrible 
conditions,  in  the  isle  of  Re  and  the  isle  of  Oleron. 

(4)  There  is  a  touching  story  in  M.  Eire’s  volume  of  a  venerable  priest, 
Mathurin  Cochon,  who  was  arrested  by  the  Revolutionary  troops,  and  who, 
worn  by  hunger,  asked  a  little  girl  for  a  bit  of  a  morsel  of  bread  which  she 
had  in  her  hand.  “Yes,”  she  replied,  “take  it.”  “You  see  T  can’t,  my 
hands  are  tied.”  Then  the  child  put  the  bread  into  his  mouth.  He  thanked 
her  and  told  her  God  would  bless  her  for  what  she  had  done.  Just  then  a 
well-known  constitutional  cleric — one  Lalleton— came  up,  and  remarked,  “Take 
the  oath  and  I  guarantee  your  life.”  “No,”  he  replied,  “I  have  not  suffered 
so  much,  up  to  now,  to  damn  myself  at  this  moment.”  “Then  do  your  duty. 
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January,  1798,  which  chanced  to  be  intercepted  by  the  police, 
and  has  been  preserved  in  official  archives,  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  the  state  of  the  Catholic  clergy  there  at  this  period. 
“Everything  is  going  from  bad  to  worse  here  since  the  18th 
Fructidor.  All  the  nonjuring  priests  are  concealed,  and  those  who 
are  caught  are  shot  or  deported  :  things  are  pretty  much  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Robespierre.  All  the  emigres,  priests  or 
laity,  who  are  arrested,  are  shot  within  twenty-four  hours;  and 
all  people  who  are  ‘  suspect  ’  are  shut  up  in  prison.  Those  con¬ 
demned  to  deportation  are  huddled  together  in  the  prisons  of 
Rochfort  and  the  Isle  of  R^.”  ^ 

But  the  Directory  employed  against  religion  other  weapons 
besides  deportation  and  death.  Following  the  example  of  the 
Convention,  it  encouraged  the  constitutional  clergy  by  money 
gratifications  to  apostatise,  and  in  many  instances  it  provided 
them  with  employment  in  the  service  of  the  State.  Another  anti- 
Christian  measure,  of  even  more  importance,  was  the  substitution 
of  the  decadi  for  the  Sunday,  and  the  imposition  of  a  new 
Calendar,  devised  by  Fabre  d’Eglantine,  shortly  before  his  exe¬ 
cution  for  forgery,  in  w^hich  domestic  animals,  fowls,  vegetables, 
and  fishes  figure  instead  of  the  mysteries  and  Saints  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.^  M.  Eire  sees  here  “the  most  dangerous  weapon  wielded 
by  the  Revolution  in  the  strife  wdth  the  Church.”  ®  And  a  writer 
of  a  very  opposite  school,  M.  Aulard,  judges,  “To  substitute  for 
Catholic  dates  and  feasts,  other  dates  and  feasts,  to  abolish 
Sunday  and  to  impose  the  lay  dccadi,  to  replace  the  names  of 
Saints  by  those  of  objects  w'hich  constitute  the  true  riches  of  the 
nation,  was  to  snatch  from  Catholicism  its  ornament  and  dis¬ 
tinction  (j)ariire  et  prestige) ;  and  violently  to  expel  it  from  the 
nntional  habits.”  *  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Directory  stuck  at  no 
violence  to  accomplish  this  “reform.”  Gregoire  does  not  speak 
too  strongly  when  he  says  that  “w’hole  departments  were  tortured 
by  deendi  fury  ”  ;®  he  gives  ample  w^arrant  for  these  words.  It 

soldiers,”  the  schismatic  priest  rejoined.  They  did.  (P.  264.)  This  was  on 
Peptemher  8th,  1798. 

(1)  Quoted  in  Eire’s  La  Clarga  da  Frnnc.a  jiaridavf  la  Jihudufinn,  p.  140. 

(2)  The  Turkey,  the  Pig,  the  Cat,  the  Goat,  the  Rabbit,  have  places  in  that 
curious  document.  July  19th,  which  is  the  feast  of  Pt.  Vincent  of  Paul, 
is  consecrated  to  German  wheat  (Epeautre) ;  August  28th,  the  feast  of  St. 
Augustine,  to  the  Water  Melon;  December  2nd,  the  feast  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  to  Horse-radish.  It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  this  performance  of 
Fabre  d’Eglantine  should  have  found  admirers;  but  it  did.  For  Michelet  it 
is  “le  Calendrier  vrai  ou  la  nature  elle-meme  nomme  les  phases  de  I’annee,” 
and  I.ouis  Blanc  describes  it  as  a  “chef  d’reuvre  de  grace,  de  poesie  et  de 
raison.” 

(3)  Eire’s  La  Clarqf.  da  Franca  'pendant  la  Revolution,  p.  369. 

(4)  La  Cvlta  da  la  Raison  at  la  Culte  da  rfltra-Ruprema,  p.  34. 

(5)  “Quelques  departments  tirailles,  tortures  par  la  fureur  decadaire,”  Histoire 
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is  notable  that  the  Directory  was  busy  with  further  projects  of 
persecution  when  the  coup  d’etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire  put  an 
end  to  its  existence. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  persecution  of  Christianity  in  France 
from  1789  to  1799 — enough  perhaps  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  M. 
Bird’s  observation  :  “  The  Revolution  was  before  all  things  anti- 
Christian  :  its  chief  work  was  to  expel  and  kill  priests,  to  shut 
and  desecrate  churches,  to  tear  away  the  soul  of  France  from 
the  Catholic  religion.”  But  there  were  among  its  earlier 
leaders  some  who  appreciated  the  dictum,  “On  ne  tue 
que  ce  qu’on  remplace.”  Let  us  now  proceed  to  see  how 
they  proposed  to  replace  the  Catholic  Church  :  what  were 
the  substitutes  for  Christianity  which  they  provided  for 
France. 

First  among  the  inventors  of  new  religions  comes  Pierre  Gaspard 
Chaumette — Anexagoras  he  called  himself,  I  do  not  know  why 
—whom  Lord  Morley  praises  as  showing  “the  natural  effect 
of  abandoning  belief  in  another  life  by  his  energetic  interest 
in  arrangements  for  improving  the  lot  of  men  in  this  life.”  ’ 
The  most  famous  of  the  arrangements  claiming  that  character 
which  engaged  the  energetic  interest  of  Chaumette  was  the 
worship  of  Reason — indeed,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  not 
only  energetically  interested  in  this  cult,  but  was  its  actual 
originator.  In  the  Commune  of  Paris  he  found  his  first  converts, 
and  through  the  favour  of  that  body  he  was  allowed  to  set  up 
his  religion  on  the  10th  November,  1793,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame.  A  sort  of  elevation  which  they  called  a  mountain 
{une  montnqne)  was  erected  over  the  high  altar  of  the  Church, 
with  a  kind  of  throne  w’hereon  the  Goddess  of  Reason  was  in¬ 
stalled.  Who  the  Goddess  was  we  do  not  certainly  know  :  the 
honour  has  been  claimed  for  Mdlle.  Aubrey,  for  Mdlle.  Maillard, 
for  Mdlle.  Candeille,  all  of  the  Opera  ;  but  the  probabilities  are  in 
favour  of  the  concubine  of  the  printer  Momoro.  Prudhomme 
testifies  :  “Momoro  entretenait  une  femme  assez  fraiche  qu’il 
traitait  durement.  II  en  faisait  alors  sa  servante.  Enfin  il  en 
faisait  une  Deesse  de  Raison.”  De  Maistre  speaks  of  the  Goddess 
as  “toute  nue  ”  ;  but  this  appears  to  be  an  error.  Eyewitnesses 
describe  her  as  clothed,  though  scantily,  in  white  tunic,  purple 
girdle,  and  an  azure  mantle.  Incense  was  burnt  before  her,  and 

dp.x  Vertex  Reliffifuses,  Vol.  T.,  p.  229.  The  whole  of  the  chapter — the  tenth — 
headed,  Perserutrons  pour  le  dlcadi,  in  which  this  statement  occurs,  is  well 
worth  reading.  It  was  in  August,  1800,  that  the  decndi  was  abolished  by  a 
Consular  decree,  after  an  existence  of  seven  years.  Gregoire  truly  remarks 
(p.  339),  “La  posterite  ne  pourra  jamais  se  former  qu’une  idee  tres  incomplete  de 
ce  qui  lea  fetes  decadaires  ont  coute  d’argent,  de  larmes,  de  tortures  et  de  sang.” 

(1)  Mif<cellanies,  Vol.  I.,  p.  78. 
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hymns  were  sung,  of  which  the  two  following  verses  are  a 
specimen  : — 

“Descends  6  Liberty,  fille  de  la  Nature; 

Le  peuple  a  reconquis  son  pouvoir  immortel  : 

Sur  les  pompeux  debris  de  1’  antique  imposture 
Ses  mains  reinvent  ton  autel. 

Venez,  vainqueurs  des  rois,  I’Europe  vous  contemple; 

Venez,  sur  les  faux  dieux  4tendez  vos  succfes; 

Toi,  sainte  Libert^,  viens  habiter  ce  temple, 

Sois  la  d4ese  des  Francjais.” 

Which  rites  being  accomplished,  the  Goddess,  attended  by  her 
“vestals  ” — who  had  been  picked  up  in  the  coulisses  of  the  Opera — 
was  borne  aloft  to  the  Convention,  w'here  Chaumette  perorated, 
declaring  her  to  be  a  chef  d' oeuvre  of  Nature,  asserting  that  she 
had  inflamed  all  hearts,  and  demanding  that  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  should  thenceforth  be  consecrated  to  Eeason  and 
Liberty.  One  Laloy,^  who  presided,  expressed  the  most  lively 
satisfaction  at  these  proceedings,  as  a  triumph  over  superstition 
and  fanaticism — the  two  words  by  which  Christianity  was  then 
commonly  designated — and  the  Convention  decreed  that  the 
Cathedral  should  in  future  be  the  temple  of  Reason.  Next,  Laloy 
put  the  sacred  red  night-cap  on  the  Goddess  and  gave  her  a  kiss — 
“the  fraternal  accolade  ”  it  was  supposed  to  be.  Then  the  proces¬ 
sion  trooped  out  to  finish  the  day  with  an  orgy — over  which  it  is 
better  to  draw  a  veil.  Chaumette  was  delighted  with  his  work, 
and  predicted,  “This  time  Jesus  Christ  won’t  rise  again.”  He 
also  professed  a  sure  and  certain  hope  that  in  four  months’  time 
they  would  be  strong  enough  to  guillotine  all  who  believed  in  God. 
The  event  proved  that  he  was  in  error.  Indeed,  at  the  end  of 
four  months  he  himself  was  guillotined.  It  is  worth  while  to 
notice,  in  passing,  how,  thirteen  years  before  this  profanation  of 
Notre  Dame  took  place,  it  was  prophesied  in  a  sermon  preached 
in  that  very  church.  “Yes,”  the  preacher  exclaimed,  “religion  is 
the  real  object  of  the  attack  of  the  philosophes.  The  axe  and  the 
hammer  are  in  their  hands ;  they  merely  aw^ait  the  favourable 
moment  for  overturning  the  altar.  Yes  ;  Thy  temples,  0  Lord 
shall  be  plundered  and  destroyed  ;  Thy  feasts  abolished  ;  Thy  Name 
blasphemed ;  Thy  worship  proscribed.  But  what  do  I  hear,  great 
God?  What  do  I  see?  The  sacred  canticles  wdth  which  these 
roofs  have  resounded  in  honour  of  Thee,  are  replaced  by  lubricious 
and  profane  songs.  And  thou,  infamous  Deity  of  Paganism, 
shameless  Venus,  thou  comest  here  to  take  the  place  of  the  living 

(1)  It  was  this  Laloy  who  presided  over  the  Convention  when  Gohel  made 
his  declaration  of  apostasy,  and  who  congratulated  the  wretched  man  on  having 
“risen  to  the  height  of  philosophy.” 
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God,  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  holy  of  holies,  and  there  to  receive 
the  incense  of  thy  abandoned  votaries.”  ^ 

A  few  days  after  the  enthronement  of  the  Goddess  of  Eeason 
at  Notre  Dame,  all  the  Catholic  churches  and  chapels  in  Paris 
were  closed.  Some,  how’ever,  were  soon  reopened  for  the  new 
cult,  and  the  example  of  Paris  was  largely  followed  throughout 
France  under  the  guidance  of  the  deputies  en  mission,  seconded 
by  the  generals,  judges,  and  administrators,  and  supported  by 
“the  loud  applause  and  aves  vehement”  of  the  “people.”*  It 
is  said  that  within  twenty  days  over  two  thousand  churches  were 
converted  into  Temples  of  Eeason.  Shortly  the  religion  of  Eeason 
was  completed  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention  bestowing  on 
Marat — to  quote  the  official  language — “the  sublime  honour  of 
apotheosis.”  “And  so,”  as  M.  de  Pressens4  pungently  remarks, 
“it  had  prostitutes  for  Goddesses,  and  a  man  of  blood  and  mud 
for  a  martyr  and  Saint.”®  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  for 
its  arch-enemy  Eobespierre,  w'ho  quickly  made  an  end  of  its 
chief  apostles  and  evangelists,  sending  to  the  scaffold  Chaumette, 
Clootz,  and  even  Momoro,  the  husband,  or  vice-husband,  of  the 
Goddess  of  Eeason,  in  company  with  Hubert,  Gobel,  and  others 
of  the  same  persuasion.  Having  thus  made  straight  the  paths 
for  his  own  religion,  he  proceeded  to  recommend  it  to  the  Con¬ 
vention,  on  the  8th  May,  1794,  in  a  discourse  wherein  he  dwelt 
upon  “the  utter  inadequacy  of  Atheism  to  meet  the  innate  con¬ 
victions  of  the  human  conscience,”  and  recommended  the 
Assembly  to  recall  men  to  the  pure  worship  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  Convention  manifested,  in  complying  with  this 
summons  to  the  pure  worship  of  the  Etre-Supreme,  as  much 
alacrity  as  they  had  shown  six  months  before  in  adopting  the 
impure  worship  of  Madame  Momoro;  indeed,  it  not  only  decreed 
his  existence,  but  voted  him  a  festival  on  the  20th  Prairial — the 
8th  June.  Accordingly,  when  the  appointed  day  arrived,  the 
feast  of  the  new  Deity  was  celebrated  with  becoming  splendour  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  Eobespierre,  as  President  of  the 
Convention,  pontificating.  In  a  basin,  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  gardens,  David  the  painter,  who  w’as  in  charge  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  had  constructed  with  pasteboard  a  colossal  group  supposed 

(1)  Gregoire,  Histoire  des  Sectes  Eeliyieuses,  Vol.  I.,  p.  32.  The  preacher 
was  le  Pere  Beauregard,  whom  Gregoire  terms  “mon  ancien  professeur.”  The 
passage  is  given  by  Jauffret,  with  some  slight  variations,  in  his  Mimoires,  Vol. 
I.,  p.  213.  Jauffret  speaks  of  the  sermon  in  which  it  occurs  as  having  been 
preached  three  years  before  the  Revolution. 

(2)  M.  Aulard  describes  this  worship  of  “Reason”  as  “an  expedient  of 
national  defence”  (“un  expedient  de  defense  nationale  ”) !  Le  Culte  de  la  Raison 
et  le  Culte  de  V^tre  Supreme.  Avant  Propos. 

(3)  L’Eglise  et  la  Revolution  Fran^aise,  p.  280. 
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to  represent  Atheism  sustained  by  Ambition,  Discord,  and  False 
Simplicity.  Eobespierre,  after  a  discourse  ^  inveighing  against 
kings  and  tyrants,  and  extolling  his  Etre-Supreme,  descended 
into  the  basin  and  set  fire  to  the  images  there.  It  had  been 
devised  that  from  their  ashes  should  arise  a  statue  “with  front 
calm  and  serene,”  to  symbolise  Divine  Wisdom,  but  unfortunately 
this  work  of  art  made  its  appearance  in  a  villainously  besmirched 
condition.*  Nothing  dismayed,  however,  by  that  accident,  the 
Pontiff  proceeded,  at  the  head  of  the  Convention,  to  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  where  on  a  sham  mountain  had  been  erected  an  “altar 
of  the  country  ”  with  a  tree  on  the  top — presumably  a  tree  of 
Liberty.  There,  as  an  eye-witness  puts  it,  “Eobespierre  expec¬ 
torated  further  rhetoric,”  and  the  proceedings  were  enlivened  by 
a  hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being  composed  by  Chenier,  in  which 
it  is  alleged  that  the  murder  of  the  King  was  inspired  by  that 
Deity, 

“  Quand  du  dernier  Capet  la  criminelle  rage 
Tombait  d’un  trdne  impur,  4croul6  sous  nos  coups, 

Ton  invisible  bras  guidait  notre  courage, 

Tes  foudres  marcbaient  devant  nous.” 

Of  course,  no  intelligent  student  of  history  in  judging  of  its 
phenomena  will  forget  that  large  allowance  must  be  made  for 
national  character  and  temperament.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
template  Eobespierre’s  festival  of  the  Etre-Supreme  without 
recalling  Butler’s  question  whether  whole  nations  might  go  mad. 
Carlyle  speaks  of  the  French  as  “a  people  prone  to  monomania.” 
And  whether  or  no  we  agree  with  him  as  to  that,  there  are 
probably  few  Englishmen  who  will  dissent  from  his  opinion  that 
the  record  of  this  business  of  the  Etre-Supreme  is  “the  shabbiest 
page  of  human  annals”:  that  “Mumbo-Jumbo  of  the  African 
woods  seems  venerable  beside  Eobespierre’s  new  Deity,  for  this 
is  a  conscious  Mumbo-Jumbo  and  knows  that  he  is  machinery,” 
But  stripped  of  Eobespierre’s  verbiage  and  theatricalitries, 
the  religion  which  he  wished  to  establish  was  Eousseau’s 
Deism,  and  nothing  else.  M.  Aulard  truly  says  that  certain  parts 
of  the  Emile,  and  the  last  page  of  the  Contrat  Social,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Fete  of  the  20th  Prairial.  The  votaries  of  the 
Goddess  of  Eeason,  naturally  enough,  disliked  the  new  cult,  but, 
warned  by  the  fate  of  Chaumette  and  Clootz  and  Momoro,  they 

(1)  His  admirers  likened  him,  on  this  occasion,  to  Orpheus.  Thus,  in  Boissy 
d’ Angles’  Essai  sur  les  fetes  nationales,  we  read,  “Robespierre  parlant  de 
r^ltre-Supreme  au  peuple  le  plus  eclaire  du  monde,  me  rapellait  Orph6e  enseignant 
aux  hommes  les  principes  de  la  civilisation  et  de  la  morale.” 

(2)  Which  gave  Senart  occasion,  some  weeks  afterwards,  for  the  witticism, 
“La  Sagesse  de  Robespierre  est  restee  terne,  et  lui-meme  est  mort  en  prouvant 
qu’il  avait  manque  de  sagesse.” 
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did  not  venture  to  offer  any  resistance  to  it.  “That  cursed 
Robespierre,”  one  of  them  complained,  “has  thrown  us  back  ten 
years  with  his  Etre-Supreme  whom  no  one  was  thinking  of  :  we 
were  getting  on  famously  :  he  has  spoilt  all.”  It  seems  hardly 
open  to  doubt  that  a  Goddess  of  Season ,  “ripe  and  real,”  was 
a  divinity  more  to  the  taste  of  most  Frenchmen  than  Robespierre’s 
shadowy  abstraction,  of  whom,  indeed,  the  vast  majority  could 
make  nothing.  Gregoire  tells  us  of  a  man  who,  summoned  to 
a  communal  assembly,  thought  that  the  question  before  the 
meeting  was  of  electing  an  £ltre- Supreme.^  And  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  prevalent  opinion  that,  whether  owing  his 
place  to  election  or  not,  the  new  Deity  was  a  successful  rival  of 
“le  bon  Dieu.”  Of  course,  the  deputies  en  mission  hastened  to 
introduce  his  worship  throughout  France,  and  the'  terrorised 
populace  had  to  profess  it.  Naturally,  glorious  accounts  of  its 
triumphs  was  sent  to  the  Convention.  Thus  a  juge  de  paix 
of  the  Canton  of  Sauge  reports  to  that  body  “a  simple  matter, 
but  enough  to  show  how  this  belief,  free  from  senseless  and 
superstitious  practices,  will  propagate  the  reign  of  fraternity.” 
The  simple  matter  wms  this  :  that  at  the  Fete  of  the  Etre- 
Supreme,  one  Trocheteau,  an  apostate  and  married  constitutional 
cure,  gave  his  hand  to  the  citoyenne  Leveque,  a  Protestant,  and 
embraced  her.^ 

Notwithstanding,  however,  enthusiastic  official  reports  such 
as  this,  it  is  certain  that  the  worship  of  the  Etre-Supreme  did 
not  catch  on  ;  and ,  of  course ,  the  guillotining  of  its  author  did  not 
help  it.  Intelligent  men  perceived  that  a  cult  with  more  warmth, 
more  colour,  so  to  speak,  was  wanted.  Hence  the  invention  of 
Theophilanthropy,  a  religion,  indeed,  without  mystery  and 
without  dogma,  but  with  much  histrionic  display.  Larevelliere 
Ijepaux,  a  member  of  the  Directory,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
its  founder.  But  this  appears  not  to  have  been  so.  He  ex¬ 
pressly  denies  it  in  his  Memoires,  and  I  do  not  know  why,  in 
this  matter,  he  should  not  be  believed.  It  seems  to  have  been 
excogitated  by  one  Haiiy,  brother  of  the  famous  chemist  of  that 
name,  assisted  by  four  others  who  were  described  as  “peres  de 
famille.”  This  Haiiy  was  the  director  of  an  asylum  for  the  blind, 
where  was  a  disused  chapel  which  served  for  the  first  home  of 
the  new  sect.  But  if  Larevelliere  Lepaux  was  not  the  founder 
of  Theophilanthropy,  he  w’as  assuredly  its  most  zealous,  devoted, 
and  influential  adherent.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  it  was  his 
hobby.  He  was  a  furious  Jacobin,  breathing  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter  against  Christianity ;  but  he  was  wise  enough  to 

(1)  Gregoire,  Histoire  des  Sectes  Religeuses,  Vol.  I.,  p.  102. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  112. 
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discern  the  desirability  of  providing  something  to  replace  it,  and 
he  supposed  himself  to  have  found  that  something  in  Theophilan- 
thropy.  Through  his  influence,  the  Theophilanthropists  obtained 
possession  of  some  of  the  chief  churches  of  Paris,  Saint- 
Jaques-du-Haut-Pas,  Saint-Nicolas-des-Champs,  Saint-Germain- 
I’Auxerron,  Saint-Sulpice,  Saint-Gervais,  Saint-Thornas-d’Aqnin, 
Saint-Etienne-du-Mont,  Saint-Medard,  Saint-Eoch,  Saint- 
Eustache.  Moreover,  in  1796  they  invaded  Notre  Dame,  and  the 
choir  and  the  organ  of  that  church  were  assigned  to  them.  Their 
difficulty,  indeed,  was  not  to  get  churches,  but  congregations. 
The  chief  authority  on  their  tenets  and  rites  is  the  Manual  of 
Chemin  Dupont^s,  which,  by  the  way,  was  distributed  gratis 
throughout  France  by  direction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Perhaps  I  should  rather  speak  of  their  tenet  than  of  their  tenets, 
for  the  sole  article  of  their  creed  seems  to  have  been  belief  in  a 
Deity  who  bears  a  suspicious  likeness  to  Eobespierre’s  Etre- 
Supreme.  They  celebrated  their  rites  on  the  decadi,  their  clergy, 
if  the  word  may  be  permitted,  being  for  the  most  part  apostate 
constitutional  priests  and  qi-derant  Protestant  pastors.  These 
gentlemen  w’ere  clad  in  sky-blue  tunics,  with  red  belts  and  a  long 
white  robe  open  in  front.  They  included  in  their  communion 
all  beliefs  except  the  Catholic.  On  the  Festival  of  Toleration 
they  set  up  their  banners  for  tokens,  each  being  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  some  religious  sect.  In  their  assemblies,  it  is  stated, 
passages  w’ere  read  from  Confucius,  Vyasa,  Zoroaster,  Theognis, 
Cleanthes,  Socrates,  Aristotle,  La  Bruyfere,  Voltaire,  Eousseau, 
William  Penn,  and  Franklin,  but  the  Christian  Bible  was 
tabooed.  In  imitation  of  the  Catholic  religion  they  had  cere¬ 
monies  for  the  various  circumstances  of  life — infancy,  marriage, 
and  death — parodies  of  the  Christian  rites.  Hymns  were  copi¬ 
ously  employed  in  their  churches.  The  sect  lasted,  in  spite  of 
ridicule,  as  long  as  the  Directory  lasted,  and,  indeed,  a  little 
longer;  it  was  finally  excluded  from  the  “National  Edifices”  by 
a  decree  of  the  consuls  on  the  5th  October,  1801,  and  shortly 
after  disappeared. 

So  much  as  to  the  substitutes  for  Christianity  which  the 
Eevolution,  in  its  first  fervour,  introduced  into  France.  They 
were  tried  and  found  wanting.  Perhaps  their  chief  practical 
effect  was  to  accelerate  the  Christian  reaction  which,  in  spite  of 
military  commissions  and  deportations  and  manifold  murders,  set 
in  under  the  Directory.  No  doubt  the  extent  of  that  reaction  has 
been  exaggerated.  For  a  statement  made  by  Bishop  Lecoc  in 
August.  1797,  and  wddely  repeated,  that  forty-thousand  com¬ 
munes  had  returned  to  Catholic  wwship,  no  evidence  has  ever 
been  produced,  and  there  is  a  vast  assemblage  of  facts  which 
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discredit  it.  Still,  that  there  was  a  reaction — a  considerable  re¬ 
action — is  undeniable.^  At  the  beginning  of  1798  Bonaparte, 
who,  at  all  events,  had  eyes,  whatever  else  he  lacked,  wrote  to 
Clarke  “On  est  redevenu  Catholique  Eomain  en  France.”  Prob¬ 
ably  the  present  rulers  of  that  country  will  not  attempt  to  set 
up  a  new  religion  of  their  own.  The  ill-success  of  the  three 
which  we  have  been  considering,  notwithstanding  a  vast  amount 
of  State  support,  affords  them  no  encouragement  for  such  an 
undertaking.  They  appear  to  be  content  to  rest  in  sheer  Atheism, 
to  hold  the  view  expounded  in  Proudhon’s  Popular  Revolutionary 
Catechism  :  “Qu’il  n’y  a  pas  de  puissance  et  de  justice  au  dessus 
et  en  dehors  de  I’homme  :  et  que  nier  Dieu  c’est  affirmer  I’homme 
unique  et  veritable  souverain  de  ses  destinies.”  That  is  the  creed 
with  which  the  children  of  France  are  being  indoctrinated.  But 
can  society  be  carried  on  with  such  a  creed?  It  is  a  question  to 
which  history  supplies  no  answer,  for  the  experiment  has  never 
been  tried.  The  First  Napoleon,  we  may  note,  thought  not. 
“H  me  faut,”  he  observed  on  one  occasion,  “des  ^l^ves  qui 
sauront  etre  des  hommes.  On  n’est  pas  homme  sans  Dieu. 
L’homme  sans  Dieu,  je  I’ai  vu  i  I’oeuvre  en  1793.  Cet  homme-lfi, 
on  ne  le  gouverne  pas  ;  on  le  fusille.” 

W.  S.  Lilly. 

(1)  Rome  very  striking  details  illustrative  of  the  Catholic  revival  in  1798  will 
be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Jauffret’s  Memoiret,  pp.  472-512.  The  Abb^ 
Sicard,  in  his  interesting  work,  Les  Eviques  de  France  pendant  la  Revolution, 
gives  it  as  the  result  of  his  careful  statistics,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Consulate  there  were  28,000  priests  in  France,  6,000  of  them  being  constitutional 
clergy,  of  whom  not  more  than  one-half  exercised  their  ministry. 
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On  February  10th  the  Republican  Governors  of  seven  States  in 
the  American  Union  met  at  Chicago  “for  the  purpose  of  consider¬ 
ing  what  will  best  insure  the  continuation  of  the  Republican 
party  as  a  useful  agency  of  good  government.”  They  decided 
that  this  end  could  best  be  attained  by  nominating  Mr.  Roosevelt 
as  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  They  accord¬ 
ingly  addressed  to  him  a  letter  affirming  their  belief  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  Republican  voters  favoured  his  nomination,  and 
a  large  majority  of  the  people  favoured  his  election,  as  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  urging  him  to  declare 
whether,  if  the  nomination  came  to  him  unsolicited  and  unsought, 
he  would  accept  it.  “We  are  expressing,”  they  went  on,  “our 
sincere  belief  and  best  judgment  as  to  what  is  demanded  of  you 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  And  we  feel  that  you 
would  be  unresponsive  to  a  plain  public  duty  if  you  should  decline 
to  accept  the  nomination,  coming  as  the  voluntary  expression  of 
the  w'ishes  of  a  majority  of  the  Republican  voters  of  the  United 
States  through  the  action  of  their  delegates  in  the  next  National 
Convention.”  To  this  unprecedented  appeal,  symptomatic  in 
itself  of  the  healthy  unrest  that  is  animating  American  politics, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  a  fortnight  later  replied  that  he  w’ould  accept  the 
nomination  if  it  were  tendered  to  him,  and  would  adhere  to  that 
decision  until  the  Convention  had  determined  its  choice.  He 
added  that  as  a  believer  in  the  genuine  rule  of  the  people  he  hoped 
that  “so  far  as  possible  the  people  may  be  given  the  chance, 
through  direct  primaries,  to  express  their  preference  as  to  who 
shall  be  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  Presidential  Convention.” 
In  a  less  formal  pronouncement  he  irrepressibly  gave  it  out  that 
his  hat  w'as  in  the  ring ,  and  that  he  was  entering  the  fight  for  the 
nomination  “stripped  to  the  buff.”  A  situation  has  thus  been 
created  of  extreme  political  interest  and  complexity,  and  charged 
with  a  personal  intensity  that  seems  likely  to  rival  the  highest 
reading  yet  recorded  on  the  electioneering  thermometer. 

The  custom  of  American  politics,  based  on  a  shrewd  expediency, 
decrees  that  a  President  who  at  the  end  of  his  first  term  desires 
to  stand  again  shall  automatically  be  given  a  second  nomination. 
The  reason  for  this  is  plain  when  one  remembers  that  an 
American  President  is  not  only  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation,  but  also  the  leader  of  a  party.  If  his  record  as  a  President 
is  satisfactory  to  the  people,  the  party  that  has  elected  him 
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profits  by  it;  if  it  is  unsatisfactory,  the  party  to  that  extent  is 
so  much  the  worse  oil.  in  either  case  it  is,  as  a  rule,  “better 
politics  ”  for  the  President  and  the  party  to  tioat  or  sink  together, 
if  the  party  to  which  he  belongs  repudiates  the  President  and 
dissociates  itself  from  his  record  by  refusing  him  a  renomination, 
it  advertises  its  own  failure  as  much  as  his  and  enters  the  contest 
despondent  and  divided,  it  is  only  in  very  rare  cases  that  the 
American  masses  are  in  a  position  to  distinguish  between  the 
President  and  his  party  and  to  rebuke  the  one  without  at  the  same 
time  arraigning  the  other.  In  general,  the  two  are  regarded  in 
the  popular  mind  as  sharing  a  common  and  indivisible  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  acts  of  the  Administration.  Every  instinct,  there¬ 
fore,  of  political  self-preservation  prompts  the  President  and  the 
party  to  hold  together.  If  they  are  fighting  what  seems  to  he  a 
losing  battle  they  will  fight  it  all  the  better  by  not  separating  their 
forces ;  if  the  tide  is  with  them  union  will  make  their  victory  all 
the  more  complete.  The  conditions  of  American  electioneering, 
in  short,  are  such  that  it  is  tactically  wiser  for  a  party  to  shoulder 
an  unpopular  or  incompetent  President,  and  put  the  best  face  on 
the  matter,  than  to  proclaim  its  consciousness  of  past  short¬ 
comings  and  of  future  defeat  by  dethroning  him  in  favour  of 
another  nominee.  The  principle  of  never  confessing  to  a  blunder 
and  of  preserving  cohesion  and  continuity  at  any  cost  is  pretty 
nearly  fundamental  in  the  scheme  of  American  political  strategy  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  violated  more  publicly  or  witn  a  more  certain 
aftermath  of  bitterness  and  dissension  than  by  withholding  from 
a  reigning  President  his  chance  of  a  second  term  in  the  White 
House.  In  challenging  this  principle  and  in  seeking  to  deprive 
Mr.  Taft  of  the  renomination  to  which  the  rules  of  the  game 
entitle  him,  ex-President  Koosevelt  unescapably  condemns  the 
Republicans  to  a  welter  of  ferocious  internecine  strife  from  which, 
whether  he  wins  or  is  beaten  in  the  Convention,  the  party  as  a 
whole  can  only  emerge  in  a  state  of  distracted  impotence.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  Kepublican  “regulars”  that  is,  of  course, 
his  crime  of  crimes. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  Mr.  Taft  be  refused  a 
second  nomination  ?  What  has  he  done  to  forfeit  it  ?  Wherein 
has  he  failed  so  egregiously  that  a  large  number  of  Eepublicans 
should  have  come  to  regard  the  wreckage  of  the  party,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  the  Presidential  campaign,  as  preferable  to 
endorsing  his  Administration  and  readopting  him  as  the  party 
candidate?  Readers  of  the  lucid  and  spirited  disquisition  on 
“American  Problems”  that  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Review  over  the  pseudonym — if  it  can  be  called  a  pseudonym — 
of  “An  American  Exile,”  will  have  gathered  from  it  an  idea  of 
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Mr.  Talt  as  an  eminently  safe,  sagacious,  high-minded,  and 
competent  ruler — precisely  the  type  of  President,  in  short,  that 
a  business  community,  inherently  conservative  though  not  with¬ 
out  a  strong  vein  of  idealism,  would,  one  might  think,  rejoice  to 
possess.  Such  a  picture  of  the  American  President  in  no  way 
hatters  him.  He  has  all  these  qualities  and  many  others,  equally 
solid  and  dependable ;  and  they  are  fused  in  a  personality  the 
attractiveness  of  which  no  one  who  has  once  come  within  its 
radius  can  fail  to  be  conscious  of.  In  the  past  three  years,  more¬ 
over,  he  has  accomplished  much.  His  handling  of  the  fiscal 
question,  for  instance,  w^hich  Mr.  Eoosevelt  consistently  ignored, 
has  resulted  in  a  partial,  though,  as  he  frankly  admits,  by  no 
means  an  adequate,  reduction  of  the  tariff,  in  the  establishment  of 
free  trade  with  the  Philippines,  in  the  imposition  of  a  Federal 
corporation  tax,  in  the  adoption  of  a  maximum  and  a  minimum 
tariff,  and,  above  all,  in  the  creation  of  a  Tariff  Board  for  the 
systematic  and  impartial  collation  of  the  data  that  can  alone  guide 
Congress — assuming  that  Congress  wants  to  be  guided — in  re¬ 
vising  the  tariff  in  the  future  on  some  fixed  principle.  Besides 
this,  he  has  strengthened  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
in  its  task  of  supervising  the  railroads,  has  established  postal 
savings  banks,  has  enforced  the  Anti-Trust  Acts  with  salutary 
vigour,  discrimination  and  success,  has  promoted  arbitration  with 
Great  Britain  and  reciprocity  with  Canada — both  of  them  popular 
policies  though  neither  came  to  a  happy  issue,  has  added  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  national  reserves  of  forests  and  watersheds,  has 
set  up  a  Commerce  Court  and  a  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  for 
the  speedier  settlement  of  trade  cases,  has  passed  an  employers’ 
liability  act  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  sustained,  has  shown 
at  once  firmness  and  forbearance  in  dealing  with  the  Mexican 
situation  and  with  the  troublesome  problems  propounded  by 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  and  has  introduced  a  rigid  and  business¬ 
like  system  of  economy  into  the  conduct  of  Government. 

This  is  a  record  of  indisputable  efficiency  and  distinction,  but 
its  political  return  has  been  almost  nil.  The  truth  is  that  Mr. 
Taft  is  one  of  the  best  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  Presidents  that  America  has  ever  had.  He  has 
reaped  little  or  no  credit  for  his  successes ;  he  has  been  extrava¬ 
gantly  blamed  for  his  failures.  He  lacks  almost  entirely  the 
talent,  which  with  Mr.  Eoosevelt  has  always  been  an  instinct, 
for  making  personal  and  political  capital  out  of  his  achievements, 
for  giving  to  events  the  dexterous  turn  which  twists  them  to  his 
own  advantage.  The  fate  of  his  Administration  was  really  settled 
in  its  first  few  months  when  his  indecisive  attitude  towards  the 
Payne  Tariff  Bill  alienated  the  Progressive  Eepublicans  and 
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stamped  upon  the  popular  mind  the  impression  that  the  President 
was  more  zealous  in  the  service  of  “the  interests”  than  of  “the 
people.”  The  impression  was  never,  I  think,  justified,  but  it 
has  never  worn  off ;  and  more  than  one  incident  has  seemed  to 
confirm  it.  An  injudicious  phrase  or  two  in  some  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  speeches,  his  championship  of  a  discredited  member  of  his 
Cabinet  who  was  suspected  of  being  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
policy  of  saving  the  national  resources  of  forest,  minerals,  and 
water-power  from  being  seized  and  squandered  by  private  specu¬ 
lators,  his  predilection  for  the  company  of  cautious  and  conser¬ 
vative  lawyers,  his  quarrel  with  the  Insurgents  and  his  failure 
either  to  coerce  or  conciliate  them — such  things  as  these  have 
helped  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  idea  that  Mr.  Taft,  if  it 
would  be  wrong  to  describe  him  as  the  friend  of  Privilege,  is  at 
any  rate  not  the  man  to  lead  the  attack  upon  it.  He  has  furnished 
little  evidence  that  he  has  diagnosed  or  sympathises  with  the 
profound,  and  no  doubt  somewhat  heady,  unrest  that  is  stirring 
the  depths  of  American  society.  The  average  man  has  missed  in 
him  the  initiative  and  driving-power,  the  dramatic  appeal,  the 
intensity  of  speech  and  action,  that  characterised  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s 
Presidency.  In  the  clash  of  human  rights  with  property  rights, 
of  social  welfare  with  entrenched  “interests,”  Mr.  Taft  has  not 
convinced  the  masses  of  the  American  people  that  he  is  on  the 
popular  side.  He  has  not  succeeded  in  establishing  that  current 
of  fellowship  and  understanding  between  himself  and  the  “man 
in  the  cars  ”  that  was  never  once  broken  w^hile  his  predecessor  was 
in  the  White  House.  His  engaging  openness  and  good  humour 
have  not  availed  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  millions  who  followed 
Mr.  Roosevelt  with  such  passionate  enthusiasm  find  his  successor 
a  comparatively  uninspiring  figure,  ponderous  and  honest,  but 
tame  and  unmagnetic.  I  remember  once  in  this  Review 
observing  that  while  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  Administration  was  not 
unlike  a  continuous  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  Mr.  Taft’s  was 
not  unlike  the  day  after,  and  that  there  was  all  the  difference 
between  the  two  men  and  their  instinctive  ways  of  looking  at 
things,  and  especially  of  doing  things,  that  there  was,  let  us  say, 
between  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
All  the  sensations  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  Presidency  were  at  the 
expense  of  “the  other  fellow\”  All  the  sensations  of  Mr.  Taft’s 
Presidency  have  been  at  his  own  expense.  His  achievements,  as  I 
have  said,  have  been  something  more  than  praiseworthy,  but  he 
has  never  made  them  tell ;  his  methods  have  been  politically  faulty  ; 
he  is  a  poor  showman  ;  the  art  of  creating  a  friendly  atmosphere 
and  of  setting  things  off  to  the  best  advantage  is  not  among  his 
accomplishments.  Before  he  had  been  eighteen  months  in  office 
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the  party  which  Mr.  Koosevelt  had  committed  to  his  care  in  the  full 
flush  of  strength  and  victory  was  broken  and  discredited  and  had 
sustained  at  the  polls  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  in  its  history. 
Matters  have  not  improved  since  then.  The  breach  between  the 
Progressives  and  the  President  has  developed  into  open  war ;  the 
average  man  writes  down  Mr.  Taft  as  a  perplexing  failure ;  the 
feeling  is  universal  that  he  cannot  be  re-elected.  Those,  indeed, 
are  the  two  great  arguments  against  his  renomination — first,  that 
there  is  no  future  before  the  Eepublican  party  “as  a  useful 
agency  of  good  government  ’’  unless  its  leadership  is  free  from  the 
taint  of  Mr.  Taft’s  half-heartedness  and  unless  it  is  definitely 
committed  to  a  Progressive  programme  ;  secondly,  that  in  putting 
forward  Mr.  Taft  as  their  candidate  the  Republicans  are  con¬ 
sciously  courting  defeat.  Both  arguments  point  to  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  the  Republican  nominee.  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  not  only  a  Progressive,  but  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
whole  movement.  In  the  second  place,  if  nominated,  he  might 
win.  There  is  at  least  a  chance  of  victory  under  his  leadership ; 
there  is,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  none  whatever  under  Mr.  Taft’s. 

But  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  securing  the 
Republican  nomination  are  very  great.  One  of  them  has  been 
threshed  out  during  the  past  few  weeks  in  the  columns  of  The 
Times  between  “An  American  Exile”  and  Mr.  Arthur  Lee, 
M.P.  In  announcing  his  willingness  to  accept  the  nomination 
if  he  can  get  it,  “An  American  Exile”  charged  Mr.  Roosevelt 
with  having  “broken  his  solemn  pledge  to  the  American  people 
‘  in  no  circumstances  ’  again  to  be  a  candidate.”  The  precise 
words  in  which  this  “  solemn  pledge  ”  was  embodied  were  uttered 
on  November  8th,  1904,  on  the  morrow  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
triumphant  election  as  President,  and  after  he  had  already  served 
some  three  years  in  the  White  House,  not  by  popular  election, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  law  which  automatically  instals  the 
Vice-President  in  the  White  House  on  the  death  of  the  President. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  said  :  “  On  the  4th  of  March  next  ” — the  day  on 
which  an  elected  President  usually  takes  office — “I  shall  have 
served  three  and  a  half  years,  and  this  three  and  a  half  years 
constitute  my  first  term.  The  wise  custom  which  limits  the 
President  to  two  terms  regards  the  substance  and  not  the  form, 
and  under  no  circumstances  will  I  be  a  candidate  for  or  accept 
another  nomination.”  Three  years  later,  on  December  11  th, 
1907,  Mr.  Roosevelt  reiterated  his  pledge  :  “I  have  not  changed 
and  shall  not  change  that  decision  thus  announced.”  Now  there 
is  no  doubt  that  these  words,  construed  literally  and  apart  from 
the  special  circumstances  in  which  they  were  uttered,  do  seem  to 
debar  Mr.  Roosevelt  permanently  from  seeking  or  accepting  an- 
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other  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  But  there  is  equally  no 
doubt  that  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  they  were  taken  at  the 
time,  nor  is  it  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Eoosevelt  meant  them  to 
be  interpreted.  A  custom,  sanctified  by  Washington’s  example 
though  impugned  by  some  of  his  utterances,  adhered  to  by 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Jackson,  and  possessing  to-day 
almost  the  force  of  law,  prescribes  that  no  man  shall  be  President 
for  three  consecutive  terms.  Both  before  and  after  his  election 
in  November,  1904,  a  discussion  raged  as  to  whether  the  period 
already  served  by  Mr.  Eoosevelt  as  President  McKinley’s  un¬ 
elected  successor  did  or  did  not  constitute  a  first  term.  If  it  did, 
then  he  was  ineligible  for  the  nomination  in  1908.  If  it  did  not, 
then  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  again  the  Ee- 
publican  candidate  four  years  after  his  election  in  1904.  It  was 
to  settle  this  question,  and  this  only,  that  Mr.  Eoosevelt  issued 
his  pronouncement.  It  amounted  to  a  pledge  that  he  would  not 
under  any  circumstances  run  in  1908 ;  and  while  its  meaning 
would  have  been  clearer  had  Mr.  Eoosevelt  specifically  stated  that 
what  he  was  renouncing  was  a  third  consecutive  term  in  the 
White  House,  nobody  at  the  time  of  any  consequence  in  American 
public  life,  or  wdth  any  interest  in  or  knowledge  of  American 
politics,  put  any  other  construction  upon  it  or  thought  for  a 
moment  that  Mr.  Eoosevelt  was  ruling  himself  out  as  a  Presi¬ 
dential  candidate  for  all  time.  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Eoosevelt  more  than  once,  and  can  emphatically  endorse 
Mr.  Arthur  Lee’s  statement  that  the  ex-President  intended  his 
self-denying  pledge  to  relate  solely  to  the  election  of  1908,  and 
consequently  that  no  charge  of  broken  faith  can  be  sustained 
against  him  :  and  I  will  add  that  even  if  his  declaration  had  been 
free  from  all  limits  of  time  and  circumstance,  it  would  be  sheer 
puerility  in  the  American  people  to  hold  him  to  it,  and  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  regard  himself  as  inexorablv  bound  by  it,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  But  while  the  ex -President’s  friends  and, 
I  should  think,  most  dispassionate  observers  have  never  been 
under  any  misapprehension  on  this  matter,  it  does  not  follow  that 
their  view  is  subscribed  to  by  the  unthinking  multitude.  The 
journals  that  are  opposed  to  Mr.  Eoosevelt  have,  at  any  rate, 
thought  it  worth  while  to  keep  his  pledge  of  1904  in  standing 
type,  and  that  it  is  hampering  his  candidacy  cannot,  from  all  I 
hear,  be  doubted.  Moreover,  the  prejudice  against  a  third  term 
—and  there  is  no  country  in  which  a  prejudice  lasts  so  long  as 
in  America — while  it  is  especially  strong  against  a  third  consecu¬ 
tive  term  is  only  a  shade  less  potent  against  a  third  term  of  any 
sort.  Only  one  serious  and  organised  attempt  has  ever  h^’en  made 
to  challenge  it.  That  was  when  General  Grant  in  1880,  occupy- 
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ing  very  much  the  same  position  as  Mr.  Eoosevelt  to-day — that 
is  to  say,  having  served  two  terms  in  the  Presidency  and  then 
vacated  it — put  himself  forward,  or  rather  was  dragged  forward, 
four  years  later  as  a  candidate  for  another  nomination.  He  was 
beaten  in  the  Convention,  and  the  main  cause  of  his  defeat  was 
unquestionably  the  popular  objection  to  any  man’s  being  three 
times  President.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  discuss  that 
objection  on  its  merits,  if  it  has  any.  That  it  continues  to  exist 
in  diminished  but  still  formidable  strength  is  the  only  fact  about 
it  at  present  worth  noting.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  therefore,  and  his 
supporters  have  not  only  to  rebut  the  interpretation  that  is  being 
put  upon  the  pledge  of  1904,  to  justify  his  conduct,  and  to  recon¬ 
cile  what  he  said  eight  years  ago  with  what  he  is  doing  to-day, 
but  have  also  to  overcome  the  hostility  to  the  “third  term 
movement.” 

Then,  again,  Mr.  Taft’s  friends  passionately  accuse  the  ex- 
President  of  disloyalty,  even  of  treachery,  to  his  successor.  It 
was  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  will  be  recalled,  w^ho  in  1908  forced  Mr. 
Taft’s  nomination  upon  the  Republican  party  and  shirked  no  effort 
to  secure  his  triumphant  election.  “I  do  not  believe,”  he  said 
at  the  time,  “that  there  can  be  found  in  the  whole  country  a  man 
so  well  fitted  to  be  President  as  Mr.  Taft.  He  is  not  only  abso¬ 
lutely  fearless,  absolutely  disinterested  and  upright,  but  he  has 
the  widest  acquaintance  with  the  nation’s  needs  without  and 
within,  and  the  broadest  sympathies  with  all  our  citizens.  He 
would  be  as  emphatically  a  President  of  the  plain  people  as 
Lincoln,  yet  not  Lincoln  himself  wmuld  be  freer  from  the  least 
taint  of  demagogy,  the  least  tendency  to  appeal  to  class  hatred  of 
any  kind.”  And  again,  by  w-ay  of  a  valedictory  blessing  before 
he  sailed  for  Africa,  the  ex-President  declared  that  “no  man  of 
better  training,  no  man  of  more  dauntless  courage,  of  sounder 
common  sense,  and  of  higher  and  finer  character  has  ever  come 
to  the  Presidency  than  William  Howard  Taft.”  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
it  is  urged,  was  thus  under  peculiar  bonds,  both  personal  and 
political,  to  stand  by  Mr.  Taft  and  to  do  what  he  could  towards 
making  his  Administration  a  success.  Yet  ever  since  his  return 
to  the  United  States  he  has  failed  even  to  lift  a  little  finger  on 
behalf  of  the  man  and  the  friend  for  whose  installation  in  the 
White  House  he  was  primarily  responsible.  He  has,  on  the 
contrary,  either  ignored  or  belittled  him  or  openly  attacked  and 
derided  his  policies.  From  the  moment  of  his  landing  his  most 
prominent  and  intimate  associates  have  been  men  who  are  among 
the  most  active  opponents  of  the  Administration.  During  his 
memorable  Western  tour  in  the  summer  of  1910,  when  the  whole 
country  was  on  edge  to  be  informed  of  his  precise  relations  with 
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Mr.  Taft,  when  his  endorsement  of  the  Administration,  in  view 
of  the  approaching  Congressional  elections,  would  have  been  of 
invaluable  and  decisive  assistance,  the  ex-President  refrained  for 
a  long  while  from  even  mentioning  his  successor.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  rally  the  Insurgents  to  the  President’s  side  or  to  heal 
the  breach  in  the  Eepublican  ranks.  The  intrusion  of  his  aggres¬ 
sive  personality  had,  indeed,  a  quite  contrary  effect.  It  threw 
Mr.  Taft  into  the  background,  it  deepened  and  accentuated  the 
party  divisions,  it  concentrated  attention  upon  Mr.  Eoosevelt 
himself  as  the  leader  of  the  very  men  who  were  most  bent  on  the 
President’s  humiliation.  Since  then,  while  Mr.  Eoosevelt  has 
let  fall  an  occasional  word  in  commendation  of  some  of  the 
President’s  achievements,  his  attitude  on  the  whole  has  been 
decidedly  hostile.  It  was  he  who  led  the  attack  on  the  Arbitration 
Treaties  and  brought  about  their  emasculation.  He  has  publicly 
differed  from  Mr.  Taft’s  action  in  regard  to  the  Trusts,  and 
proposed  an  alternative  policy  of  his  own.  Surrounded  by  flat¬ 
terers  and  impelled  by  his  own  inordinate  egotism — I  am  giving, 
of  course,  what  may  be  called  the  Taft  version  of  his  conduct— 
he  has  allowed  an  imaginary,  or  at  all  events  an  unsubstantial, 
grievance  against  the  President  to  develop  into  a  private  and 
public  antagonism.  “Anything  to  beat  Taft’’  is  his  battle-cry 
of  to-day.  Forgetful  of  Mr.  Taft’s  unswerving  loyalty  as  a 
member  of  the  Eoosevelt  Cabinet,  forgetful  of  the  restraints  in 
decency  imposed  on  him  by  their  past  relations,  oblivious  of  “the 
square  deal  ’’  when  it  stands  in  the  way  of  his  vindictive  ambitions, 
and  utterly  disregarding  the  interests  of  the  Eepublican  party, 
Mr.  Eoosevelt — so  the  indictment  runs — has  now  capped  his 
campaign  of  underground  intrigue  by  an  attempt  of  unparalleled 
cynicism  and  bad  faith  to  snatch  from  Mr.  Taft  the  nomination 
he  has  richly  earned. 

But  to  all  this  the  ex-President’s  supporters  reply  that  the 
disloyalty  has  been  not  on  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  part  but  on  Mr.  Taft’s. 
The  President,  they  point  out,  began  by  making  a  clean  sweep 
of  all  his  old  colleagues,  or  all  but  one,  in  the  Eoosevelt  Cabinet, 
and  by  installing  in  their  places  men  who  had  no  visible  connec¬ 
tion  or  sympathy  with  the  Progressive  programme.  Whether  he 
intended  or  not  to  clinch  the  Eoosevelt  policies,  the  fact  remains 
that  he  has  altogether  failed  to  convince  the  country  that  he  has 
done  so.  Before  he  had  been  six  months  in  office,  and  while  the 
ex-President  was  still  shooting  strange  beasts  in  Africa,  he  had 
fallen  foul  of  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  closest  friends  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  had  driven  some  of  them  from  office,  and  had  started 
what  looked  like  a  deliberate  campaign  of  proscription  against  the 
men  and  measures  most  directly  associated  in  the  public  mind 
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with  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  name.  It  was  solely  the  President’s  own 
doing  that  the  Eepiiblican  party  was  split  in  tw^ain  ;  Mr.  Eoose¬ 
velt’s  return  to  America  and  his  intervention  in  the  elections  of 
1910,  while  it  could  not  avert  the  inevitable  disaster,  sensibly 
mitigated  it.  Since  then  the  country  has  moved  forward,  while 
the  President  has  stood  still.  The  Administration  has  grown 
more  and  more  out  of  touch  with  the  reforming  spirit,  or  more  and 
more  infected  with  the  atmosphere  of  reactionary  obstructiveness. 
The  masses  have  lost  faith,  not  in  Mr.  Taft’s  character,  possiblv 
not  even  in  his  intentions,  but  certainly  in  his  ability  to  cope  with 
the  many-sided  alliance  of  plutocracy,  bossism,  and  privilege.  He 
has  not,  by  his  own  admission,  “made  good”;  the  Insurgents 
have  definitely  broken  with  him,  and  long  before  Mr.  Eoosevelt 
announced  his  own  position,  had  nominated  a  candidate  of  their 
own;  there  is  hardly  a  politician  in  the  country  who  does  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Taft,  on  his  unconvincing  record  as  a  President, 
and  with  nothing  that  has  touched  the  imagination  of  the  people 
to  offer  for  the  future,  will  be  beaten  out  of  his  boots  if  the 
Democrats  have  the  sense  to  put  forward  almost  anyone  but  Mr. 
Bryan  ;  and  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  appearance  in  the  ring,  so  far,  there¬ 
fore,  from  being  against  the  interests  of  the  party,  or  the  cause 
of  its  divisions,  or  the  product  of  any  petty  personal  considera¬ 
tions,  is  an  effort  to  furnish  Eepublicanism  with  a  platform  of 
positive  aspirations,  to  restore  to  it  the  continuity  of  policy  which 
the  present  Administration  has  broken,  to  re-establish  it  in  the 
popular  confidence  as  an  instrument  of  progress  and  not  of  “  stand- 
pattism,”  and  to  respond  to  the  demand  of  the  rank  and  file  that 
its  fortunes  shoTild  be  again  committed  to  the  hands  of  its 
strongest  and  most  representative  leader.  At  this  distance  it  is 
all  but  impossible  to  say  how  American  opinion  regards  the 
personal  issue  as  between  Mr.  Eoosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft.  But  the 
feeling  that  there  is  something  in  his  candidacy  which  is  not 
quite  cricket  and  that  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Taft  has  not  been 
over-generous,  undoubtedly  obtains,  and  will,  I  imagine,  prove 
a  considerable  handicap  on  the  ex-President’s  enterprise. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  formidable  handicap  with  which 
also  he  has  to  contend.  He  is  competing  for  the  nomination 
w'ith  a  President  in  possession  ;  and  the  advantages,  when  it 
comes  to  meeting  such  an  attack,  of  being  the  President  in  pos¬ 
session  are  very  great.  He  is  in  control  of,  or  at  any  rate  has 
his  hand  on ,  the  entire  party  machinery ;  he  is  the  distributor  of 
the  Pederal  patronage;  the  office-holders  he  has  appointed,  the 
many  more  who  hope  to  be  appointed,  are  so  many  canvassers  in 
his  cause ;  he  has  built  up  a  following  that  is  bound  to  him  by 
reciprocal  ties  of  the  plainest  self-interest.  Moreover,  the 
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system  by  which  the  delegates  to  a  National  Convention  are 
chosen  in  the  majority  of  States  enormously  favours  the  candidate 
who  hopes  to  secure  the  Presidential  nomination  by  means  of 
the  politicians,  while  it  thwarts  the  candidate  who  relies,  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  relying,  upon  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people.  It  may 
have  been  noticed  that  in  responding  to  the  invitation  of  the 
seven  Republican  Governors  to  come  forward  as  a  candidate  Mr. 
Roosevelt  expressed  a  hope  that  the  people  might  be  given  the 
chance,  through  direct  primaries,  of  expressing  their  preference 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Taft.  The  wish  was  as  shrewd  as  it 
was  legitimate.  The  wider  the  area  of  the  contest  between  the 
ex-President  and  his  successor,  and  the  more  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  party  can  be  induced  to  participate  in  it,  the  brighter  are 
his  prospects  of  success.  Direct  primaries  such  as  he  advocated 
would  mean  that  all  the  Republicans  in  any  given  Congressional 
constitnencv  would  go  to  the  polling-booths  and  then  and  there 
designate  their  choice  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  There 
would  be  an  open  field  and  no  favour,  or,  at  the  least,  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  professional  politicians  would  be  severely 
restricted  and  the  real  desires  of  the  people  would  stand  a  fair 
chance,  not  only  of  making  themselves  known,  but  of  making 
themselves  effectively  felt.  But  at  present  the  system  of  direct 
primaries  obtains  in  only  nine  States  in  the  American  Union. 
Three  or  four  other  States  are  considering  it .  but  in  the  remainder 
the  device  of  indirect  election,  with  its  endless  opportunities  for 
manipulation  by  the  bosses  and  wirepullers,  still  holds  its  ground, 
always  impeding  and  not  infrequently  nullifying  the  popular  will. 
If  the  Republican  voters  and  not  the  Republican  politicians  were 
to  select  the  party  nominee  for  the  Presidency  I  have  not  much 
doubt  that  their  choice  would  fall  on  Mr.  Roosevelt.  But  so  long 
as  the  machine  is  dominant  over  four-fifths  of  the  country,  the 
conditions  necessarily  give  Mr.  Taft  the  initial  advantage.  This 
is  especially  so  in  the  Southern  States,  where  practically  all  the 
Republicans  are  negroes  and  all  the  negroes  Republicans,  where 
there  is  not  the  remotest  chance  of  a  single  State  being  carried 
by  the  Republican  candidate  at  any  Presidential  election,  but 
where,  none  the  less,  delegates  are  recruited  for  the  nominating 
Convention  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  States  where  the  Repub¬ 
licans  are  not  hopelessly  outnumbered,  and  do  not  form  the  lowest 
and  most  illiterate  element  in  the  community.  The  business  of 
hunting  up  these  Southern  Republican  delegates,  virtually  all  of 
whom  are  negroes,  is  one  of  the  quadrennial  scandals  of  American 
politics.  I  do  not  know  that  the  scandal  is  any  blacker  this  year 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time  during  the  past  few  decades ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Taft’s  campaign  managers  have  left  nothing 
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to  chance,  and  that  the  Southern  States  have  been  thoroughly 
worked  by  every  agency  of  pressure  and  persuasion.  “Never  in 
the  history  of  American  politics,”  says  one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
supporters,  “has  a  more  flagrant  prostitution  of  the  power  of 
Federal  patronage  been  witnessed  than  when  recently  in  a  certain 
Southern  State  a  batch  of  ten  Federal  offices  was  put  up  at  auction 
for  future  delivery  to  the  highest  bidder  in  delegates  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention.”  Such  charges  and  such  trans¬ 
actions  are  more  or  less  inevitable  under  the  deplorable  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  South,  and  whenever  there  is  more  than  one  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Republican  nomination.  But,  clearly,  the  one  lo 
profit  by  these  conditions  is  not  the  independent  and  unattached 
candidate,  with  no  offices  to  dispose  of,  but  the  candidate  who  has  at 
his  command  the  whole  battery  of  Federal  patronage,  backed  hy 
the  resources  of  the  party  organisation.  An  unofficial  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  has  never,  at  the  best  of  times,  an  easy  task  of 
it  in  the  United  States.  He  has  to  evolve  an  organisation  which 
will  cover  the  best  part  of  three  million  square  miles.  He  has  to 
bring  his  case  before  the  notice  of  over  fifteen  million  voters.  He 
has  to  fight  the  “machine”  on  its  chosen  ground.  All  this  means 
money,  enthusiasm,  laboured  preparations,  and  an  exceptional 
candidate.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is,  of  course,  an  altogether  exceptional 
candidate,  and  the  enthusiasm  he  is  capable  of  arousing  is  bound¬ 
less.  But  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  entered  the  field  rather  late  in 
the  day,  and  that  though  his  supporters  have  been  at  work  on  his 
behalf  for  some  months  past,  their  efforts  have  been  inevitably 
handicapped  by  his  reluctance  to  come  forward  as  a  positive  candi¬ 
date.  It  was  not  until  February  25th  that  he  definitely  announced 
his  intentions.  By  that  time  over  sixty  delegates  to  the  nominat¬ 
ing  Convention  had  already  been  chosen,  and  one  hundred  and 
ninety  more  were  to  be  elected  during  March.  If  under  these 
circumstances  he  succeeds  in  capturing  the  nomination  it  will  be 
one  of  the  miracles  of  American  politics. 

How  far  the  ex-President  has  furthered  or  retarded  his  chances 
by  the  Radicalism  of  his  most  recent  programme  I  confess  myself 
unable  to  determine.  That  he  has  lost  the  support  of  many 
steady-going  Republicans,  such  as  Senators  Root  and  Lodge,  who 
were  formerly  to  be  reckoned  among  his  political  allies,  and  that 
he  has  stirred  the  East  to  a  tornado  of  fury  and  horror,  is  very 
clear ;  but  I  question  whether  his  adoption  of  the  Progressive 
platform  in  all  its  amplitude,  has  cost  him,  or  will  cost  him,  a 
single  vote  among  the  mass  of  the  people  who  have  always,  and 
in  the  West  especially,  been  the  main  source  of  his  strength. 
“An  American  Exile,”  voicing  in  the  March  number  of  this 
Review,  and  subsequently  in  the  Times,  what  I  may,  perhaps. 
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label  without  offence  the  common  or  Wall  Street  view,  has 
denounced  Mr.  Koosevelt  as  the  advocate  of  “a  programme  of 
revolution,  if  not  of  anarchy,”  as  wishing  to  substitute  “the 
fluctuating  caprices  of  an  unbridled  democracy  ”  for  settled  con¬ 
stitutional  principles,  as  regarding  the  Constitution  and  the 
Supreme  Court  as  “the  playthings  of  his  mad  ambition,”  as 
working  to  overturn  the  foundation  on  which  the  American  Union 
rests — with  much  else  to  the  same  effect.  All  this,  I  am  sure, 
would  draw  ringing  cheers  from  a  sufficiently  ignorant  and  packed 
assembly  of  Mr.  Taft’s  supporters,  but  as  an  aid  to  enabling 
Englishmen  to  form  a  dispassionate  judgment  of  a  great  con¬ 
troversy,  in  which  they  are  interested  merely  as  they  are  interested 
in  all  things  American,  it  is  remarkably  poor  stuff.  “  An  American 
Exile”  has,  indeed,  been  already  so  severely  handled  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Lee  in  The  Times,  so  much  of  his  case  has  been  shown  to 
rest  on  non-existent  authorities  and  inaccurate  Press  dispatches, 
and  it  has  been  proved  so  crushingly  that  in  more  than  one  vital 
particular  he  had  not  mastered  the  policy  he  set  out  to  criticise, 
or  rather  to  abuse,  that  I  see  no  necessity  to  add  to  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  his  discomfiture.  There  is,  however,  one  point,  not 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Lee,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider. 
“An  American  Exile”  is  particularly  contemptuous  of  the  ex- 
President’s  exhortation  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  think  less  of 
property  and  more  of  human  welfare,  and  to  make  their  decisions 
square  with  the  spirit  and  needs  of  the  times.  “As  if,”  he 
exclaims,  “it  were  the  business  of  the  judges  to  interpret,  not  the 
law,  but  the  mood  of  the  majority  at  a  given  moment.”  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Supreme  Court  that  merely  interpreted  the  law 
and  disregarded  everything  else  would  very  speedily  conduct  the 
American  Constitution  into  a  hopeless  cul  de  sac.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  the  supreme  merit  of  that  admirable  tribunal  that  ever  since 
Marshall’s  day  it  has  consistently  enshrined  the  safety  of  the 
Eepublic  as  the  final  law  of  the  land ;  that  it  has  recognised  that 
the  Constitution  was  made  for  the  people  and  not  the  people  for 
the  Constitution ;  that  it  has  not  been  afraid  to  bend  it  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  breaking  it ;  that  it  has  treated  vital  questions 
broadly,  not  as  pedants,  precisians,  or  mere  lawyers,  but  as 
sagacious  statesmen ;  that  it  has  allowed  the  necessities  of  the 
times  and  the  influence  of  the  age  to  moderate  its  decisions ;  and 
that  it  has  thus  contrived  to  reconcile  law  with  common  sense  and 
with  progress  in  a  quite  novel  and  wonderful  fashion.  “An 
American  Exile’s  ”  picture  of  a  bloodlessly  impartial  Supreme 
Court,  concerned  only  with  the  legal  aspects  of  the  cases  submitted 
to  its  judgment,  and  careless  of  how  its  decisions  may  affect  the 
vital  interests  of  the  nation,  is  a  picture  that  I,  for  one,  cannot 
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reconcile  either  with  my  conception  of  what  such  a  tribunal  ought 
to  be  or  with  my  knowledge  of  what  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  actually  is.  It  would  have  been  dead  and  broken 
long  ago,  and  the  American  Kepublic  with  it,  if  it  had  not  from 
time  to  time  allowed  “the  spirit  and  needs  of  the  times’’  to 
influence  its  decisions ;  and  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  invites  the  Court 
to  continue  and  where  need  be  expand,  its  sane,  necessary  and 
traditional  custom  he  is  advocating  precisely  the  course  that  is 
most  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  its  usefulness  and  prestige. 

The  point  is,  however,  irrelevant  to  this  extent,  that  none  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  proposals  directly  affect  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  has  no  specific  remedy  to  suggest  for  the  deadlock  that  results 
when  changed  times  bring  new  conditions,  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  sometimes  happens,  forfeits  a  part  of  its  well-earned 
respect  and  confidence  by  throwing  itself  across  the  path  of 
advancement — when,  in  other  words,  the  situation  arises  in  which 
the  Constitution  pronounces  illegal  what  the  commonwealth  may 
deem  vital.  But  he  adjures  the  Supreme  Court  to  let  “the  con¬ 
ditions  of  actual  life”  weigh  with  it  in  its  interpretation  of  the 
law ;  he  proclaims  the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  the  nation  over 
all  its  officials,  on  the  Bench  or  off  it ;  and  while  incidentally 
denying  that  he  has  ever  criticised  any  court  one  half  so 
vehemently  as  Lincoln  denounced  the  Supreme  Court  for  its 
iniquitous  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  he  takes  the  same  stand 
as  Lincoln  in  insisting  that  the  American  people  “are  the  masters 
and  not  the  servants  of  even  the  highest  Court  in  the  land.” 
It  is  solely,  however,  in  reference  to  the  State  Courts  and  to  their 
decisions  on  Constitutional  issues  that  the  ex-President  has 
formulated  any  definite  policy.  It  constantly  happens  that  the 
State  Legislatures  pass  laws,  particularly  laws  affecting  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  life  and  employment  among  the  wage-workers, 
that  the  State  Courts  afterwards  declare  to  be  unconstitutional 
and  therefore  null  and  void.  Laws  regulating  the  hours  of  labour 
in  certain  industries,  laws  establishing  the  principle  of  compensa¬ 
tion  for  accidents,  laws  defining  and  enforcing  the  liability  of 
employers,  have  all  within  the  past  year  or  two,  after  being 
debated  and  passed  by  the  State  Legislatures,  been  pronounced 
invalid  by  the  Courts  on  the  ground  that  they  conflicted  with  the 
safeguards  provided  either  in  the  National  or  the  State  Constitu¬ 
tion  for  the  protection  of  “liberty”  or  “property.”  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  many  American  States  social  and  industrial 
legislation  of  the  kind  we  know  in  England  is  rendered  almost 
impossible  by  the  pedantic  adhesion  of  the  judges  to  a  literal 
legalism  and  their  forgetfulness  of  justice  and  commonsense ;  and 
that  in  this  way,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  puts  it,  the  Constitution  is 
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perverted  into  “an  instrument  for  the  perpetuation  of  social  and 
industrial  wrong,  and  for  the  oppression  of  the  weak  and  helpless.” 
W'hat  the  ex-President  proposes  is  that  if,  in  any  given  State,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  people  feel  that  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  State  pronouncing  an  Act  of  the  State 
Legislature  unconstitutional  is  against  public  policy  and  in 
dehance  of  justice,  “they  should  be  given  the  right  by  petition  to 
bring  before  the  voters  at  some  subsequent  election,  special  or 
otherwise,  as  might  be  decided,  and  after  the  fullest  opportunity 
for  deliberation  and  debate,  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
judges’  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  is  to  be  sustained.  If 
it  is  sustained,  well  and  good.  If  not,  then  the  popular  verdict 
is  to  be  accepted  as  final,  the  decision  is  to  be  treated  as  reversed, 
and  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  definitely  decided — 
subject  only  to  action  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.” 
Mr.  Koosevelt  estimates  that  the  process  of  referring  the  matter 
to  the  electorate  would  occupy  at  least  a  couple  of  years,  and  he 
pours  scorn  upon  the  idea  that  the  people  who  have  drafted  a  State 
Constitution  of  their  own,  ratified  it,  and  from  time  to  time  have 
probably  amended  it,  are  incompetent  to  interpret  it  or  to  say 
what  it  was  they  intended  it  to  mean.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
claim  that  subscription  to  his  remedy  is  a  test  of  one’s  faith  in 
“the  rule  of  the  people.” 

There  are  one  or  two  things  that  in  considering  this  question 
in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  usefully  considered — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  light  of  American  conditions — Englishmen  may  well 
bear  in  mind.  The  American  Commonwealth  and  the  States  that 
compose  it  are,  I  believe,  unique  among  the  self-governing  com¬ 
munities  of  the  world  in  vesting  in  their  Courts  the  power  to 
declare  the  measures  passed  by  the  people’s  representatives  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  They  are  never,  however,  likely  to  reverse  or  depart 
from  a  device  which  is  now  regarded  as  a  fixed  part  of  their 
governmental  framework ;  and  to  discuss  its  wisdom  or  otherwise 
is,  therefore,  unprofitable.  It  is  more  pertinent  to  remember  that 
the  judges  of  the  State  Courts,  whose  power  in  this  respect  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  seeking  to  qualify,  have  nothing  like  the  same  standing 
as  our  own  judiciary.  In  four  States  they  are  appointed  by  the 
Legislature,  in  seven  by  the  Governor,  and  in  all  the  others  they 
are  elected  by  the  people ;  they  are  chosen  for  short  terms ;  they 
enjoy  the  salary  of  an  average  third-rate  lawyer.  Putting  these 
three  sources  of  mischief  together — politics,  short  terms,  and  low 
salaries — “no  one,”  says  Mr.  Bryce,  “will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  in  many  of  the  American  States  the  State  judges  are  men  of 
moderate  abilities  and  scanty  learning,  inferior,  and  sometimes 
vastly  inferior,  to  the  best  of  the  advocates  who  practise  before 
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them.”  Mr.  Bryce  is  a  kindly  and  forbearing  critic  of  American 
institutions.  I  do  not  myself  think  he  would  have  been  far  wrong 
had  he  gone  further  and  declared  that  the  great  and  growing  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  State  Courts — in  their  honesty  and  impar¬ 
tiality  as  well  as  in  their  technical  efficiencj — is  one  of  the  most 
sinister  phenomena  observable  in  the  America  of  to-day.  At  any 
rate  a  proposal  to  revise  their  decisions  on  Constitution  issues  by 
means  of  a  popular  Eeferendum  administers  no  such  shock  to 
American  instincts  as  would  be  dealt  by  a  similar  proposal  put 
forward  in  the  totally  different  circumstances  of  Great  Britain. 
Moreover,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  aim  is 
not  merely  to  give  effect  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  but  also, 
as  he  says,  to  recall  legalism  to  justice.  I  know  of  no  reform 
more  urgently  needed  in  the  United  States  than  that — the  recall 
of  legalism  to  justice.  It  is  needed,  perhaps,  most  of  all  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  law,  which  Mr.  Taft  once  declared  to 
be  “a  disgrace  to  our  civilisation,”  but  it  is  needed  everywhere. 
Just  as  Americans  have  over-elaborated  the  machinery  of  politics 
until  democracy  is  bound  and  helpless  in  its  toils,  so  they  have 
magnified  procedure  and  the  mere  technicalitie's  of  the  law  until 
justice  has  been  thrown  into  the  background  and  lost  sight  of. 
This  is  most  apparent,  perhaps,  in  their  treatment  of  appeals.  In 
England  the  erroneous  admission  or  rejection  of  a  piece  of 
evidence ,  petty  infringements  of  the  rules  of  practice  or  testimony 
or  pleading,  are  never  considered  a  sufficient  ground  for  setting 
aside  a  verdict  and  ordering  a  new  trial  unless  the  appellate  Court 
is  convinced  that  they  resulted  in  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  But  in 
America  the  violation  of  any  technicality,  however  insignificant 
and  however  little  it  may  have  to  do  with  the  substance  of  the 
case,  results  automatically  in  the  quashing  of  the  verdict  and  the 
ordering  of  a  new  trial.  The  superior  courts  in  America  do  not 
ask,  when  an  appeal  is  taken  to  them.  Is  the  judgment  just?  but. 
Is  there  any  error  of  whatever  kind  in  the  proceedings  of  the  trial 
court?  If  there  is,  the  presumption  of  prejudice  is  held  to  exist 
at  once,  and  the  whole  case  has  to  be  tried  over  again.  It  is  this 
fetish-worship  of  forms  and  rules  that  has  made  the  judicial  pro¬ 
cedure  of  America  a  menace  to  society  and  a  comfort  to  criminals, 
and  is  responsible  not  only  for  unparalleled  confusions  and  delays, 
but  for  that  contempt  for  the  law  which  gives  birth  to,  and  is 
in  turn  fortified  by,  the  conviction  that  a  rich  man  with  a  clever 
or  unscrupulous  advocate  can  always  evade  its  meshes.  The  same 
narrow,  quibbling  spirit  that  has  made  the  American  administra¬ 
tion  of  criminal  law  a  byword  has  informed  but  too  many  of  the 
decisions  of  the  State  Courts  on  Constitutional  issues.  They  have 
lost  touch  with  life ;  they  have  grown  petrified  in  pettifogging 
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abstriictions.  Mr.  Koosevelt’s  specific  for  the  restoration  of  social 
and  political  sanity  to  the  Bench  may  or  may  not  he  the  best  that 
could  be  desired.  But  that  reform  of  some  kind  is  imperative, 
and  that  it  can  only  come  from  without,  no  one,  I  think,  will 
dispute. 

It  is  rather  odd  that  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
issues  in  the  fight  for  the  Eepublican  nomination,  and  later  on 
for  the  Presidency  itself — this  question,  I  mean,  of  the  “recall” 
of  judicial  decisions — the  recall  of  the  judges  themselves  Mr. 
Roosevelt  does  not  at  present  advocate — is  not  a  national  question 
but  a  State  question,  and  that  nothing  Mr.  Eoosevelt  or  Mr.  Taft, 
or  whoever  may  be  the  next  occupant  of  the  White  House,  could 
do  as  President  would  have  the  slightest  practical  effect  on  its 
fortunes.  So,  too,  w'ith  the  other  planks  in  the  Progressive  plat¬ 
form  which  Mr.  Eoosevelt  in  his  Columbus  speech  of  February 
•21st  adopted  as  his  own.  The  “short  ballot,”  designed  to  deprive 
the  American  people  of  the  privilege  of  voting  for  a  multitude 
of  office-seekers  whom  they  have  never  seen  or  heard  of,  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  the  referendum,  direct  nominations  by  the  people  instead 
of  by  conventions,  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  electorate  and  not  by  the  State  Legislatures — all  of 
these  policies  are  within  the  control  of  the  various  States,  and 
will  be  in  no  wise  affected  by  the  result  of  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  Mr.  Eoosevelt  believes  they  are  devices  which,  if  adopted, 
would  improve  and  simplify  the  workings  of  American  democracy 
and  make  the  representative  system  really  representative.  Mr. 
'I'aft,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  them,  or  most  of  them,  as  the 
inventions  of  “political  emotionalists  or  neurotics,”  and  is 
especially  severe  on  the  proposal  to  call  in  the  people  of  any  State 
as  the  final  arbiters  of  a  Constitutional  question  on  which  the 
State  Courts  and  the  State  Legislatures  have  differed.  He  be¬ 
lieves,  as  Senator  Eoot  believes,  that  it  would  “undermine  exist¬ 
ing  governments,”  and  that  it  “involves  an  abandonment  of  the 
most  essential  feature  of  our  system  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.”  But  these  opinions,  while  interesting,  are  purely 
academic  in  so  far  as  either  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  or  Mr.  Taft’s  policy 
and  actions  in  the  White  House  are  concerned.  It  would  be 
beyond  the  competence  of  either  to  give  tangible  effect  to  his 
views  on  matters  that  are  altogether  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
President  and  that  each  State  is  free  to  settle  in  its  own  way 
without  interference  from  the  White  House.  It  seems,  there¬ 
fore,  as  I  said,  as  if  the  contest  for  the  nominations  in  both  the 
Eepublican  and  the  Democratic  parties,  and  the  subsequent 
contest  for  the  Presidency,  would  be  largely  determined  by  the 
attitude  of  the  various  candidates  towards  questions  that  both 
VOL.  xci.  N.s.  3  c 
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the  President  and  Congress  are  jiowerless  to  deal  with.  On  really 
national  issues,  such  as  the  d’rusls,  foreign  j)olicy,  the  army  and 
navy,  the  Tariff,  and  the  Panama  Canal,  Mr.  Jfoosevelt’s  and  Mr. 
Taft’s  programmes  are  as  nearly  identical  as  their  methods  of 
forwarding  them  are  dissimilar.  The  main  interest  of  the  stands 
they  have  respectively  taken  on  the  minor  problems  1  have 
touched  upon  is  that  they  serve  as  indices  to  two  political  tempera¬ 
ments  and  to  two  sets  of  political  conceptions  that  are  in  mutual 
and  instinctive  antagonism.  Which  of  the  two  will  carry  th(> 
day  when  the  Kepublican  Convention  assembles  in  June,  no  one 
with  any  knowledge  of  the  mutability  of  American  politics  would 
at  present  care  to  predict.  It  looks  on  the  surface  as  though  ]\Ir. 
Poosevelt,  in  competing  for  the  nomination  under  all  the  dis¬ 
advantages  1  have  enumerated,  were  attempting  an  almost  im¬ 
possible  task.  But  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  ex-President 
is  not  only  the  biggest  and  most  vital  jiersonality  in  American 
public  life,  but  is  also  an  uncannily  shrewd  campaigner.  There 
may  be  forces  and  conditions  telling  in  his  favour  which  are 
invisible  three  thousand  miles  away.  If  he  cannot  secure  the 
nomination  for  himself  he  may  yet  be  able  to  prevent  its  going 
to  Mr.  Taft,  and  so  oblige  the  Convention  to  fall  back  on  a 
comjn-omise  candidate.  If  he  cannot  achieve  that  much,  he  may 
still  be  able  to  commit  the  Convention  to  an  endorsement  of  the 
initiative,  the  referendum  and  the  “recall,”  and  so  force  the 
adoption  of  a  platform  on  which  Mr.  Taft,  even  if  nominated, 
would  probably,  indeed  almost  certainly,  decline  to  run.  And  it 
is  also  on  the  cards  that  he  may  fail  all  round,  and  that  Mr.  Taft 
will  be  renominated  on  a  platform  of  his  own  drafting.  The 
possibilities  are  many,  and  as  is  usually  the  case  in  any  situation 
in  which  Mr.  Boosevelt  is  a  participant,  they  are  all  interesting. 

Sydney  Brooks. 


THE  PERIL  AELOAT. 


Tue  Danger  of  the  Alien  Element  in  the  Mercantile 

Marine. 

“Take  away  the  Merchant  Fleet,  take  away  the  Navy  that  guards  it,  and 
tlie  Empire  will  come  to  an  end.  Her  Colonies  will  fall  off  like  leaves  from 
a  withered  tree,  and  Britain  will  become  once  more  an  insignificant  island 
in  the  North  Sea,  for  the  future  students  in  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Universities  to  discuss  tlie  fate  of  in  their  debating  societies.” — Fuoude. 

Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  parable  which  IMenenins  Agri])pa 
addressed  to  the  Roman  plebs,  when  they  flocked  en  viasse  from 
the  city,  disgusted  at  the  seeming  tyranny  and  selfishness  of 
the  patricians — how  the  various  members  of  the  body,  fatigued 
by  the  arduous  labours  which  fell  to  their  share,  decided  in 
debate  that  the  stomach  was  but  an  idle  and  useless  encum¬ 
brance.  They  toiled  unrewarded,  whilst  all  the  good  things  of 
this  world  were  poured  into  that  organ  unearned,  and  since 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  was  growing  intolerable,  they 
unanimously  decided  to  revolt.  The  hand  refused  to  lift  food 
to  the  mouth,  the  teeth  to  masticate,  in  fact,  each  recalcitrant 
member  assumed  some  share  in  their  scheme,  which  was  to 
force  submission  by  starvation  ;  and  it  was  only  after  some  days, 
when  they  themselves  began  to  shrivel  and  grow  weak,  that 
they  realised  the  vast  importance  of  the  functions  which  the 
stomach  performs  in  the  complex  mechanism  of  the  human 
frame. 

Yet  there  are  but  few  of  us  who  are  aware  that  we  ourselves 
are  blindly  pursuing  this  same  fatal  policy.  What  the  stomach 
is  to  the  body,  the  ^Mercantile  Marine  is  to  the  British  Emjure, 
but  the  nation  seems  to  have  closed  its  eyes  to  the  value  of 
this  service,  as  well  as  to  the  dangers  which  threaten  it.  No 
doubt  such  neglect  is  a  far  cry  from  the  open  revolt  as  practised 
by  the  rebel  members  of  the  body  alluded  to  in  the  parable, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  effective.  The  soothing  policy  of 

manana”  of  “  laissez  faire”  of  “what  was  good  enough  for  our 
fathers  is  good  enough  for  us,”  has  crumpled  empires  and  nations 
more  successfully  than  all  the  aggressive  errors  of  autocracy  or 
the  racks  and  gibbets  of  despotism. 

Some  people  will  doubtless  find  comforting  reflection  in  the 
remembrance  that  we  have  so  often  blundei’cd  into  the  necessary 
reforms  in  the  nick  of  time ;  but  there  must  surely  be  an  end 
to  this.  We  cannot  draw  blank  cheques  on  this  saving  pro- 
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vidence  ad  infinitum.  A  day  must  come  when  we  shall  be 
overdrawn,  and  then  we  shall  but  follow  out  that  old  Roman 
simile  remorselessly  to  the  end,  and  learn  by  bitter  experience 
that  the  weakness  and  decay  is  but  due  to  our  criminal  neglect 
of  the  Mercantile  Marine.  Pray  Heaven  that  w'e  do  not  have 
to  face  in  that  dark  hour  the  pressure  of  a  foreign  foe !  Of 
course,  theory  after  theory  is  put  forward  to  lull  our  fears. 
“The  richest  nation  must  win  in  the  long  rim,  for  it  is  money 
that  tells.”  This  is  one  opiate  in  common  use,  from  which  we 
are  presumably  to  infer  that  our  wealth  is  our  salvation. 
Follow’s  a  second,  even  more  subtle  and  effective  :  “There  can 
be  no  war  between  two  good  customers,  because  war  destroys 
credit.”  Undeniably  ingenious,  we  admit,  but  unfortunately  in 
each  case  the  specious  theoi’ist  has  forgotten  the  grim  lessons  of 
practical  life,  the  lessons  taught  by  the  two  wars  of  Japan. 
She  had  no  hesitation  in  flinging  herself  at  her  neighbour  and 
customer  in  the  East ;  she  had  only  the  driving  strength  of 
poverty  to  spur  her  on  in  a  struggle  with  the  colossus  w'hose 
shadow  loured  over  all  the  Chancelleries  of  Europe.  Yet  she 
))aralysed  those  vain  and  swollen  adversaries.  Tt  was  the  old 
story  of  foresight  and  organisation  matched  against  sloth  and 
self-conceit — two  of  our  own  besetting  sins — and  were  we  in 
our  island  kingdom  to  be  cut  off  from  the  ships  w'hich  “bring 
the  w'heat  and  cattle,  lest  street-bred  people  die,”  it  would  need 
but  a  few  days  to  force  us  to  our  knees.  Napoleon  said  that 
an  army  won  or  lost  battles  on  its  stomach.  And  if  an  army, 
w’hat  of  a  nation?  A  nation  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob,  fickle, 
irrational,  ill-disciplined,  above  all  ruthlessly  selfish  !  ^ 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  his  country¬ 
men  by  pointing  out  the  grave  risks  that  our  merchantmen, 
and  consequently  our  food  supplies,  will  run  in  w’ar  time,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  protection  along  the  trade  routes,  but  it  is 
not  the  aim  of  this  article  to  touch  on  that  aspect  of  the  case. 

(1)  Since  writing  these  words,  as  it  chanced  some  thousand  miles  from  land. 
Britain  has  been  shown  a  practical  illustration  of  mob-law'.  Wages,  food,  and 
the  lives  of  many  millions  of  people  were  threatened  and  at  stake.  The  Home 
Secretary  remarked  in  the  House  that  no  man  could  have  hesitated  to  “use  the 
whole  powers  of  the  State  and  direct  the  whole  forces  of  the  community  to 
maintaining  the  vital  service  of  the  food  supply  and  the  scarcely  less  vital 
service  of  transport  of  goods  indispensable  to  the  industrial  production.”  Tf 
Mr.  Churchill  had  been  supporting  us  on  an  election  platform,  his  words  could 
not  have  borne  more  powerful  testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  we  are  striving  to 
show  in  this  article. 

England  has  seen  what  can  happen  in  times  of  peace.  But  if  we  had  been  at 
war,  if  it  was  not  the  dislocation  of  the  railways,  but  the  paralysis  of  our 
mercantile,  with  which  we  were  threatened — what  then?  We  have  been  shown 
the  writing  on  the  wall.  Shall  we  neglect  it? 
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There  is,  however,  an  old  adage,  which  describes  the  domestic 
character  of  charity,  and  this  will  apply  equally  to  reform.  The 
introduction  of  certain  internal  changes  in  the  merchant  service 
might  well  prove  the  best  means  of  initiating  the  Imperial 
programme  of  defence,  which  in  the  opinion  of  naval  experts  is 
most  essential  to  the  national  safety. 

The  gravest  danger  at  present  menacing  the  Mercantile  Marine 
can  be  summed  up  in  two  words — the  alien.  It  may  sound 
somewhat  like  the  resurrection  of  a  peculiarly  dead  and  musty 
herring ;  it  will  doubtless  evoke  some  jest  about  quailing  before 
a  German  waiter’s  eye,  for  the  scoffer  dearly  loves  the  sound  of 
his  own  laugh.  But  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  sinning  in  good 
company,  for  the  large  proportion  of  aliens  serving  to-day  under 
the  Bed  Ensign  has  been  characterised  as  a  “national  scandal” 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

To  assert  that  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  aliens 
on  board  British  ships  does  not  constitute  a  danger  is  one  method 
of  meeting,  or  rather  evading,  the  issue;  to  deny  their  existence 
is  impossible,  for  facts  speak  wuth  the  tongue  of  authority.  Two 
examples  will  suffice.  A  few  years  ago  a .  period  of  grave 
uneasiness  developed  betw’een  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  certain 
Great  Power,  herself  an  active  belligerent  at  the  time.  War 
Ining  in  the  balance,  and  during  those  days  her  cruisers  over¬ 
hauled  and  searched  our  merchantmen.  Among  these  w^as  the 
S.S.  Cheltenham .  “There  were  only  four  British  sailors  on  that 
British  ship,  and  when  the  men  of  the  cruiser  which  had  over¬ 
hauled  her  left  the  ship  on  the  conclusion  of  their  search,  they 
were  cheered  hy  the  crew  of  the  Cheltenham,  who  were 
German  ” 

Only  a  short  time  before  the  utterance  of  these  few  pregnant 
words  by  the  Earl  of  Meath  in  the  House  of  Lords,  June  25th, 
1905,  the  warmest  congratulations  had  been  showered  on  the 
merchant  service  as  the  “saviour  of  the  Empire  ”  for  its  transport 
work  during  the  South  African  War.  But  in  the  event  of  a 
general  European  war,  how  can  the  salvation  of  the  Phnpiie 
be  entrusted  to  Dutchmen,  Scandinavians,  Dagoes,  and  the 
sweepings  of  Cappadocia  and  Asia  Minor?  That  this  is  no  lime¬ 
light  exaggeration,  merely  inserted  for  effect,  w’e  can  prove  by 
turning  to  the  second  example,  that  of  the  CoomassieC  “On 
INfarch  10th.  she  engaged  a  crew  at  Hamburg,  before  leaving 
for  Catania  via  Emden.  .Mthough  over  1  ,(X)0  tons  register, 

(1)  From  a  Press  cutting.  The  author,  while  taking  a  voyage  on  a  tramp, 
was  told  by  one  young  officer,  who  had  started  before  the  mast,  that  on  one 
occasion  there  were  no  fewer  than  twelve  nationalities  in  the  foc’s’le. 
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there  was  no  one  on  board  who  held  a  British  certificate,  as 
required  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Of  a  crew  of  twenty-five,  four 
sailors  were  British  ;  the  rest  were  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  master  was  a  Greek  and  spoke  no  English.  The  four 
Britishers  left  at  Catania,  so  at  present  there  are  none  on  board. 
Yet  the  ship  is  sailing  under  the  British  flag,  claiming  the 
protection  of  our  consulates  !  ” 

It  were  idle  to  deny  that  certain  improvements  have  been 
effected.  Fortunately  there  is  now  no  gratuitous  issue  of  pilot 
licences  in  our  waters  to  aliens,  but  much  remains.  l^ord 
Muskerry,  who  has  laboured  so  strenuously  in  the  cause  of  the 
mariner,  has  had  to  swallow  the  ashes  of  disappointment  in 
striving  to  carry  the  very  reasonable  measure  that  on  every 
British  vessel  flying  the  British  flag  the  majority  of  officers  and 
crew  must  be  British.  The  power  invested  in  a  captain  is  very- 
wide,  and  suppose  a  collier  commanded  by  an  alien  at  the 
outbreak  of  war,  there  is  nothing^  to  prevent  him  steering  into 
the  nearest  hostile  port,  and  presenting  the  enemy  with  a 
valuable  cargo.  ]\Iultiply  a  few  similar  instances,  add  a  well- 
organised  mutiny  or  two,  remember  the  facilities  for  espionage," 
do  not  neglect  the  thousand  and  one  opportunities  for  morsing 
or  semaphoring  false  information  to  a  scouting  cruiser,  and  one 
has  the  sum  total  of  the  damage  which  could  he  inflicted  on 
the  nation  by  the  presence  of  alien  officers  and  men  under  the 
Bed  Ensign.  One  shudders  at  what  might  have  happened 
aboard  the  Cheltenham  had  war  really  been  declared.  What  a 
hollow-  mockery  “Buie  Britannia”  is! 

Yet  the  arguments  adduced,  and  what  is  more,  successfully 
adduced,  against  this  wise  and  salutary  measure  were  almost 
jnierile.  At  that  time  Protection  was  the  dominant  bogey  before 
the  public,  and  tbe  famous,  if  somew-hat  erroneous  sentence  of 
Beaconsfield,  “Protection  is  not  only  dead,  but  damned,”  was 
being  chanted  on  all  sides  as  a  kind  of  spell.  In  a  scheme  w-hich 
locked  the  door  against  a  superfluity  of  alien  labour  they  spied 
the  cloven  hoof  of  Tariff  Beform  :  the  amendment  from  the 
(uitset  was  predestined  to  defeat.  But  Tjord  Muskerry  did  not 
despair,  and,  when  the  party  which  had  condemned  the  scheme 
in  the  first  instance  end^raced  Protection  as  part  and  parcel  of 
its  fighting  policy,  once  more  claimed  the  attention  of  the  House 

(1)  Perhaps  it  would  be  fairer  to  add  “save  the  certainty  of  instant  dismissal.” 
Rut  this  consideration  would  scarcely  hinder  him,  since  he  would  be  sure  of 
recognition  from  his  own  Government.  Zeal  and  patriotism  are  more  often 
rewarded  abroad  than  in  England. 

(2)  Gp.  the  China  Expedition,  during  which  it  was  a  matter  of  common  know¬ 
ledge  that  all  the  information  which  the  enemy  received  as  to  the  movements 
and  disposition  of  the  white  troops  filtered  through  the  alien  skippers  find  pilots 
in  Shanghai, 
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for  his  project.  Circumstances  bade  fair  to  ensure  it  a  welcome 
reception  ;  certainly  none  could  have  foreseen  the  line  ’  which 
was  to  be  adopted  against  it.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  more 
striking  example  of  the  impossibility  of  putting  new'  wine  into 
old  bottles.  Something  of  the  old  lees  or  dregs  must  have 
remained,  creating  as  if  by  a  curious  chemical  formula  a 
startlingly  paradoxical  transversion,  for  although  they  were  com¬ 
placently  determined  on  the  policy  of  Retaliation  in  a  war  of 
goods,  their  tender  hearts  shrank  from  applying  it  to  personal 
units.  “Think  of  the  thousands  of  our  engineers  abroad  in 
German  ships,  in  Japanese  ships,  in  Brazilian  ships.  If  we 
discard  the  aliens  from  our  shores,  our  own  poor  fellow's  will 
be  turned  off,  homeless  and  stiirving,  in  foreign  countries.”  To 
w'hich  plaintive  cry,  a  noble  Lord  from  the  Liberal  benches, 
doubtless  deeming  it  the  right  moment  to  apply  the  remedy 
know'n  as  “swallowing  the  camel,”  made  the  humorous  addition 
that  after  due  inquiry  it  had  been  ascertained  that  it  was  not 
the  custom  among  the  leading  naval  Powers  of  the  world  to 
employ  only  their  ow'n  citizens  in  the  merchant  service.  En 
pnrentliese,  it  is  worth  recording  that  among  the  leading  naval 
Pow'ers  quoted  w'ere  Chili  and  Ecuador. 

But  to  return  to  the  serious.  It  is  only  fair  to  admit  that 
Germany  was  mentioned,  and  since  this  is  a  sound  standard 
of  comparison,  let  us  consider  how  this  “plaintive  cry”  applies 
in  actual  practice.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
Germany  has  bought  many  steamers  from  us  second-hand,  and 
it  has  been  the  ordinary  custom  in  many  cases  for  the  engineer¬ 
ing  staff,  at  least,  to  remain  on.  We  are  therefore  induced  to 
picture  the  said  engineers  growing  grey  under  the  German  flag 
— or  possibly  stout  under  the  German  beer.  A  pretty  idea,  no 
doubt,  but  doomed,  alas!  to  be  shattered  ruthlessly.  It  has 
been  the  fixed  idea  in  all  German  steamship  concerns  to  replace 
the  original  staff  by  German  substitutes.  But  there  is  no 
needless  hurry.  Until  the  German  officers  have  mastered  the 
w'ork,  there  is  no  question  of  the  dismissal  of  the  British.  But 
w'hen  the  moment  arrives,  w'hen  the  engines  run  just  as 
smoothly  under  Teutonic  hands,  the  change  is  effected.  Only  a 
short  time  ago,  one  of  the  leading  firms  announced  in  the  annual 
report  that  every  member  of  the  staff,  who  had  come  over  in 
their  vessels  purchased  abroad,  had  now'  given  w'ay  to  a  German 
successor.  A  study  of  the  Japanese  mercantile  will  yield  the 
same  results.  At  the  beginning  practically  every  officer  aboard 

(1)  The  Morning  Post,  most  Tory  of  Tory  papers,  commented  in  the  strongest 
terms  on  Ix»rd  Selborne’s  opposition  to  the  measure.  It  was  indeed  felt  on  all 
sides  that  “someone  had  blundered.” 
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was  British  ;  now  only  a  skipper  is  to  be  found  on  some  of  the 
passenger  vessels.  It  will  not  be  long  before  he,  too,  will  be 
a  rara  avis  on  the  bridge  of  a  Japanese  steamer.  It  is  natural, 
nay,  inevitable.  A  country  must  study  first  the  interests  of  her 
own  flesh  and  blood,  for  it  is  only  from  her  own  flesh  and  blood 
that  she  will  get  the  best  results.  Something  is  wanted  in 
England  of  the  spirit  which  animated  the  Kaiser’s  proud  vaunt 
about  his  yacht,  the  Meteor — “German  built,  German  fitted, 
German  manned !  ” 

Why,  then,  should  our  leaders  quail  before  this  Eetaliation? 
Our  navigators,  our  engineers,  are  serving  under  many  a  foreign 
flag,  but  the  time  of  their  service  is  measured  by  the  time  of 
their  usefulness.  When  their  brains  have  been  picked,  when 
the  pupil  has  shown  himself  the  equal  of  the  master,  comes  the 
dismissal,  to  be  follow’ed  by  many  a  weary  day  of  waiting,  until 
some  berth  is  secured.  No  maudlin  sentimentality  is  allowed 
to  sway  the  judgment  of  the  alien  shipowner,  with  the  natural 
consequence  that  their  merchant  service  is  invested  with  a 
robust  vigour  and  cohesion  sadly  lacking  in  our  own. 

Of  course,  one  realises  that  the  change  must  be  effected 
gradually ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  dismiss  the  bulk  of  the 
aliens,  who  man  our  ships,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Indeed, 
to  such  an  extent  has  this  “national  scandal”  developed,  that, 
were  it  attempted,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  send  some 
of  our  ships  to  sea.  Yet  surely  this  very  fact,  instead  of  serving 
as  an  argument  against  the  change,  should  be  an  additional 
incitement  to  set  our  house  in  order.  For,  as  circumstances  are 
now,  how  can  we  face  this  vital  question  :  What  will  happen  to 
our  Mercantile  in  the  event  of  an  European  War?  'fhe  claims 
of  the  Keserve  will  drain  it  of  all  that  is  best  among  the  British 
personnel and  of  the  rest,  wKilst  many  could  not  legally  serve 
under  the  flag  of  a  belligerent,  the  major  portion  would  he 
utterly  unreliable.  An  oath  of  allegiance  is  but  a  flimsy  and 
artificial  barrier,  only  too  apt  to  collapse  in  times  of  stress,  and 
one  shudders  at  the  possibilities  latent  in  a  struggle  where  the 
support  of  the  Navy  would  be  confined  to  a  mercenary  and  alien 
prop. 

The  fatal  shortage  of  British  sailors,  which  necessitates  the 
scheme  of  substitution  being  conducted  on  a  very  gradual  scale, 
does  not  apply  to  officers.  Far  from  it.  While  hundreds  of  our 
own  officers  are  tramping  the  streets  in  every  port,  calling 
despairingly  at  firm  after  firm  in  hojies  for  some  vacancy,  the 
nation  is  entrusting  the  command  of  vessels  to  foreigners.  The 
objection  that  a  sudden  change  would  “damage  trade”  does  not 
hold  good  for  an  instant.  Cardiff,  Liverpool,  Shields,  or  Glasgow 
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would  produce  twenty  applicants  for  every  berth ;  and  even 
supposing  a  slight  dislocation  of  business  (merely  for  argument’s 
sake),  this  should  in  no  way  hinder  the  adoption  of  the  measure. 
The  Mercantile  Marine  is  more  than  a  mere  personal  trading 
concern;  it  is  a  national  asset,  and  though  it  has  worked  for 
our  salvation  in  the  past,  may  equally  spell  damnation  in  the 
future  if  we  allow  the  dry-rot  of  neglect  to  continue  undisturbed. 
Of  course  if  the  foreign  officers  are  better  managers,  more 
capable  navigators  than  our  own,  the  less  said  the  better.  The 
day  when  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander  shall  sit  on  the  ruins  of 
London  Bridge  and  reflect  on  our  decay  is  not  far  distant. 

But  can  we  be  sure  that  it  does  not  lie  within  the  powers  of 
the  officers  and  men  themselves  to  assist  in  the  amelioration  of 
present  conditions?  A  shipowner,  who  after  all  has  the  interests 
of  his  shareholders  to  consider,  would  be  more  than  human  if 
he  deliberately  plunged  into  extra  labour.  The  feckless,  easy¬ 
going  character  of  the  mariner  is  as  much  to  blame.  As  a  class 
they  lack  organisation  and  unity.  One  cannot  but  admire  the 
whole-hearted  way  in  which  the  Trade  Unions  protect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  members.  To  them  the  “scab”  and  “blackleg” 
are  anathema,  and  were  the  men  of  the  merchant  sevrice  incor¬ 
porated  in  a  powerful  Union,  the  days  of  the  innumerable 
“Dagoes”  and  “squareheads”  in  the  foc’s’le  would  soon  be 
shortened.  During  the  past  few  years  the  Guild  has  done  some 
splendid  work  as  far  as  the  officers  are  concerned,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  various  members,  who  look  up  to  the 
Guild  as  their  guide  and  protector,  are  hampered  by  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  which  in  itself  is  a  slur  on  our  national  boast  of 
fair  play.  The  actual  situation  can  be  expressed  in  a  few  words. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  members  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine  are  disfranchised.  Here  we  have  the  real  key  to  the 
trouble.  True  that  they  have  found  devoted  spokesmen  and 
defenders,  but  they  lack  the  assistance  of  one  man,  chosen  by 
themselves  and  from  themselves,  who  can  fight  their  battles  in 
the  House,  as  the  Labour  Members  have  done,  and  are  doing, 
on  behalf  of  the  miners,  the  railwaymen,  and  the  other  trades. 
Tlie  ])arable  of  the  importunate  widow  is  as  true  to-day  as  ever, 
and  even  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness — provided  he 
cries  constantly — will  catch  the  Speaker’s  attention. 

The  clamour  for  a  Redistribution  Bill  has  increased  of  late, 
for  the  nation  has  at  last  opened  its  eyes  to  the  flagrant 
anomalies^  in  the  so-called  representation  of  the  people.  But 

(1)  Cp.  the  voting  power  of  the  Romford  Division  of  Essex  with  that  of  North 
Galway  or  of  Cork,  with  two  members,  against  Cardiff,  with  only  one.  The 
power  of  the  shillelagh  at  present  is  twofold.  The  Irish  Party  not  only  holds 
the  balance,  but  the  number  of  seats  representing  Ireland  is  out  of  all  reason. 
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it  is  still  ignorant  that  at  least  30,000  ofi&cers  of  the  merchant 
service,  to  say  nothing  of  the  crews  and  fishermen  all  round  our 
coasts,  are  debarred  by  their  calling  from  a  voice  in  their  own 
and  their  country’s  interests. 

At  each  and  every  election  the  honourable  candidate  expresses 
his  deepest  sympathy  with  the  disfranchised  citizens.  If  he  is 
returned,  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  remedy  this  grievance, 
and  without  doubt  some  scheme  of  voting  by  proxy  can  be 
arranged.  But  it  is  a  sad  reflection  on  the  fraility  of  human 
nature  that  no  sooner  does  he  find  himself  among  the  august 
assembly  in  St.  Stephen’s,  than  he  forgets  all  interest  in 
mariner’s  votes,  w'hilst  any  suggestion  regarding  a  vote  by  proxy 
is  taboo.  Mr.  Gregsbury,  with  his  immortal  reply  to  Mr. 
Pugstyles,  “I  deny  everything,”  is  by  no  means  dead  yet. 

The  Trade  Unions  have  shown  the  immense  value  of  combina¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  now  rests  with  the  Guild  to  seize  the  moment,  when 
Redistribution  is  the  common  cry,  and  concentrate  all  their 
energies  on  righting  this  grave  injustice. 

Two  courses  lie  open  to  them  in  fighting  for  representation  : 
to  subsidise  a  campaign,  preferably  in  a  big  seaport,  such  as 
Plymouth,  Cardiff,  or  Glasgow,  or  to  demand  a  separate  mariner’s 
constituency  when  a  Redistribution  Bill  is  being  drafted.  There 
will  be  an  outcry  against  such  a  vague,  shadowy  constituency 
limited  by  no  geographical  bounds,  yet  careful  consideration  will 
show  that  it  is  not  a  great  advance  on  the  means  adopted  for 
securing  representatives  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  or  London.  One  may  be  able  to  discover  some  geo¬ 
graphical  nucleus  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  the  method  of 
voting  in  the  University  of  the  Metropolis  is  scarcely  less 
nebulous  than  if  a  constituency  were  formed  incorporating  the 
votes  of  the  merchant  service.  It  is  a  slight  departure  from 
precedent  admittedly,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is 
a  grave  danger  of  present-day  politics  assuming  a  parochial, 
rather  than  an  imperial,  complexion,  and  there  is  little  need  to 
complain  of  the  infusion  of  new  blood,  even  though  the  operation 
may  have  lacked  some  of  the  due  rites  and  ceremonies. 

We  have  already  benefited  by  expert  advice  with  regard  to 
mines  and  railways  from  the  Labour  Members  in  the  House  C)f 
Commons,  and  so  extraordinary  are  the  vagaries^  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  some  of  their  dealings  with  the  merchant  service, 
that  it  will  be  no  disadvantage  to  hear  the  caustic  voice  of 
criticism  raised  against  their  actions. 

(1)  Cp.  the  Trattles  case.  In  following  the  various  shifts  and  evasions  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  Board  of  Trade  during  the  trial  of  Mr.  Trattles’  eyesight,  one 
seemed  to  be  witnessing  the  startling  resurrection  of  the  Circumlocution  Office. 
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How  many  thousands  are  spent  annually  in  registration,  in 
tracing  departures,  in  marking  down  arrivals?  There  is  more 
fuss  over  the  one  who  is  slipping  away,  than  over  the  ninety- 
nine  who  are  safe  inside.  And  yet  while  all  the  vast  machinery 
of  party  organisation  is  put  in  motion  to  secure  one  vote,  an 
entire  profession,  a  profession  w'hich  is  working  in  every  corner 
of  the  globe  to  develop  our  trade,  a  profession  but  for  whose 
energy  we  should  not  be  leading  the  world  in  commerce,  is  dis¬ 
franchised.  No  argument,  however  specious,  can  bolster  up 
that;  it  is  a  situation  unworthy  of  the  country,  unreasonable, 
unpatriotic,  un-English. 

Undoubtedly  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are 
certain  signs  indicative  of  improvement  in  the  details  of  the 
service.  The  agreement  with  the  Cunard  line,  the  conditions 
imposed  on  the  White  Star,  are  points  pregnant  with  possi¬ 
bilities.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  gone  further,  and 
refused  a  mail  subsidy  to  any  line  carrying  a  Lascar  or  Chinese 
crew.  There  are  few  things  more  disheartening  than  the  attitude 
of  some  merchant  skippers  towards  a  white  crew.  The  oft- 
expressed  cry,  “with  a  Lascar  crew  things  go  so  smoothly,”  is 
but  another  instance  of  the  blind  folly,  the  absence  of  all  self- 
sacrifice,  which  marks  the  nation.  There  may  be  some  excuse 
for  his  complaint  when  one  bears  in  mind  the  heterogeneous 
collection  which  is  herded  in  the  foc’s’le,  but  this  is  merely  a 
confusion  of  cause  and  effect.  The  old  privateers  and  galleons, 
from  which  sprang  the  modern  merchant  service,  did  their  work, 
not  with  mercenaries,  but  wdth  British  seamen,  and  the 
grumbling  captain  might  recall  the  old  “hazing”  days  at  sea, 
and  ask  if  his  predecessors  have  not  had  something  to  do  with 
the  deterioration  of  the  crews.  His  idea  of  a  white  crew  is  the 
oUa  podrida  of  nationalities  referred  to  above ;  the  crew  at  which 
we  aim  is  such  as  one  sees  on  every  first-class  liner.  Once  the 
life  of  the  service  is  placed  on  a  better  footing,  the  real  British 
seaman  wdll  return. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  national 
character  of  the  service,  and  an  objection  may  possibly  be  raised 
that  there  is  serious  danger  of  driving  this  consideration  too  far. 
After  all,  it  is  the  private  individual  who  has  sunk  his  capital  into 
the  business,  with  little  or  no  support  from  the  Government. 
Freights  are  bad,  expenses  are  high  ;  so  when  the  alien  is  cheap 
and  does  the  work  practically  as  well,  why  should  he  not  be 
employed?  The  family  and  shareholders  deserve  some  considera¬ 
tion.  Now  this  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  argument,  provided 
(and  here  is  the  real  crux)  that  there  is  no  other  remedy.  In 
a  desperate  case  by  all  means  try  desperate  measures.  Cut  off 
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from  all  friends  and  assistance,  one  might  well  listen  to  the  siren 
call  of  “Codlin’s  your  friend,  not  Short,”  and  appeal  to  the  self- 
advertised  philanthropist,  for  in  a  financial  impasse  any  exit  is 
justifiable.  But  if  a  way  lies  open,  easy  of  approach,  easy  of 
trial,  for  improving  the  trade  of  the  mercantile,  it  is  the  falsest 
economy  to  patch  up  the  defects  by  the  temporary  makeshift  of 
utilising  unstable  employes. 

Practically  every  nation  to-day  which  nourishes  any  ambition 
for  the  development  of  its  merchant  service  has  prohibited 
coasting  trade  by  an  alien  ship.  Admittedly  there  is  a  taint  of 
Protection  in  such  a  Bill,  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  advance 
even  the  commonplace  Free  Trade  fallacies  against  it,  for  it  does 
not  involve  any  question  of  a  tariff  or  increased  cost  of  living. 
Moreover,  the  sting  has  already  been  drawn  from  any  argument 
based  on  the  dangers  of  Retaliation,  since  it  is  already  a  fait 
accompli  in  the  majority  of  countries.  As  in  the  problem  of 
coolie  labour,  the  example  will  probably  be  set  in  the  Colonies; 
indeed,  the  question  has  already  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Labour  Ministry  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  there 
is  every  hope  of  its  immediate  realisation.^  Such  a  measure,  if 
confined  to  the  coal  trade  alone,  would  cause  a  great  boom  in 
shipping  interests,  and  compensate  the  shipowners  for  any  small 
increase  in  expenditure.  It  is  only  just  that  the  Government 
should  grant  some  assistance  to  the  great  shipowners,  especially 
if  they  show  their  willingness  to  undergo  the  sacrifices  that  the 
vast  responsibilities  of  Empire  claim  from  us. 

That  the  moment  has  come  when  we  must  exert  all  our  energy 
towards  the  work  of  cementing  the  Empire  is  apparent  to  all, 
and  no  better  occasion  could  be  found  than  the  present,  when 
the  representatives  of  the  Over-Sea  Dominions  have  been 
gathered  in  London  to  assist  in  the  most  Imperial  Coronation 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  For  a  brief  space  the  links  that 
form  the  Empire  were  closely  welded  together,  and  it  would  be 
no  unworthy  consequence  that  one  of  the  first  steps  in  securing 
the  general  unity  should  be  the  institution  of  certain  wise  and 
healthy  changes  throughout  the  Mercantile  Marine,  wffiich,  more 

(1)  It  may  be  queried  whether  there  is  actually  any  coasting  trade  carried  on 
by  foreigners  in  Australian  waters;  but  its  absence  is  not  due  to  any  law 
prohibiting  such  traffic,  but  to  the  careful  foresight  of  the  legislators,  who  will 
not  allow  any  rates  to  be  cut  down  by  cheap  labour.  Provided  that  the  alien 
complies  with  this  rule,  there  is  nothing  at  present  to  stop  him  from  entering 
into  competition,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Government.  Only  a  short  time  ago  the  writer  saw  in  Capetown  a  Norwegian 
"tramp"  discharging  the  coal  she  had  brought  down  from  Durban,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Union  Government  will  keep  a  vigilant  outlook  against  the 
expansion  of  this  kind  of  trade,  which  is  utterly  opposed  to  all  Imperial 
principles. 
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than  any  other  organisation,  links  the  scattered  units  together. 
Onr  aim  must  be  to  make  it  a  British,  or  rather  an  Imperial 
asset,  not  a  cosmopolitan  clearing-house.  It  is  a  curious  his¬ 
torical  fact  that  no  nation  has  ever  waxed  great  on  mercenaries. 
Rome  founded  her  Empire  on  those  citizen-soldiers  who,  in  the 
famous  words  of  the  historian  (himself  a  member  of  a  race  which 
had  bowed  before  the  eagles),  saw  to  it  that  “their  exercises 
were  battles  without  bloodshed,  and  their  battles  bloody  exer¬ 
cises.”  It  was  the  proud  privilege  of  a  Venetian  noble,  when 
the  great  maritime  republic  was  at  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  to 
labour  at  the  oars  in  her  galleys ;  and  it  w’as  only  when  she 
yielded  to  the  sloth  and  apathy  which  become  so  seductive  after 
a  long  run  of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  that  the  alien  was 
substituted  for  the  noble  and  decay  set  in.  The  conditions  are 
perilously  akin  to-day. 

“The  loss  of  our  Mercantile  Marine  will  mean  nothing  else 
than  the  destruction  of  the  British  Empire,  for  that  Empire  is 
essentially  an  Empire  of  the  sea.  It  rests  upon  two  supports ; 
the  Navy  in  the  first  instance,  the  Merchant  Service  in  the 
second,  and  each  support  is  necessary  to  the  other.  If  we  lose 
the  supremacy  of  the  sea,^  the  ocean  which  unites  and  w’elds  our 
Empire  will  then  divide  it — there  will  be  a  falling  asunder  of  the 
parts  and  eventual  dissolution.” 

It  was  with  these  solemn  wmrds  that  one  of  our  leading  men 
concluded  his  speech  at  a  public  dinner,  and  they  are  well  worth 
a  careful  study.  Whether  it  is  an  immutable  law  of  nature 
that  every  empire  in  due  course  of  time  must  crumble  and  decay, 
or  not,  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  a  long  period  of  supremacy 
breeds  a  numbing  lethargy,  a  contemptuous  self-confidence,  and 
a  marked  dislike  to  facing  unpleasant  details.  During  the  last 
few  years  this  canker  has  eaten  its  way  into  the  British  people. 
We  have  been  granted  great  things,  and  it  needs  a  strong  and 
determined  effort  to  awaken  to  our  responsibilities.  Otherwise 
we  shall  realise  the  grim  truth  of  the  old  saying,  “To  help  fools, 
even  the  gods  are  powerless.” 

Spencer  Campbell. 


(1)  Cp.  the  words  of  Mr.  Bullen  : — “It  will  need  a  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  a  first-class  European  Power  to  show  the  British  public  what  the  merchant 
sailor  means  to  it,  and  incidentally  to  reveal  how  scandalously  he  has  been 
neglected  and  misused.” 
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Because  this  happening  was  once  a  seed  which  came  to  life  in  the 
brown  earth  of  Connacht,  it  has  grown  twined  into  our  very  heart, 
until  for  us  it  is  a  primal  truth,  a  fibre  of  our  being.  As  the  green 
world  grows  grey,  the  seed  may  flower  into  a  bloom  which  shall 
seem  alien,  and  we  shall  shake  our  heads  and  mutter  and  forget. 
But  yet  it  is  because  our  eyes  are  tired,  the  seed,  the  truth  is  as 
it  ever  was ;  it  is  but  in  the  seeming  that  life  changes ;  the  seeming 
is  the  mist  that  dims  our  eyes. 

Every  young  child  may  read  to-day  of  how  the  clangour  of  the 
shields  and  spears  gave  birth  to  Findabair,  a  white  spirit-spark  sent 
into  life  to  light  the  primal  days,  and  every  child  may  read  of  how 
it  came  that  Findabair  dreamed  true  dreaming  until  dreams  wrapped 
her  round,  and  then  the  child  must  hand  the  book  to  him  who  has 
suffered,  for  he  alone  will  read  the  tale  of  how  that  utterly  white 
soul  was  stabbed  and  pricked  until  it  fled  away,  and  left  the  cold 
clay  on  the  w'arm  brown  earth.  He,  too,  will  truly  know  that  in 
our  midst  that  sad,  lone  soul  is  prisoned  within  clay,  and  he  will 
seek  out  Findabair  and  love  her,  and  wipe  the  age-long  tears  from 
off  her  cheeks,  and  let  her  know  that  love  is  on  the  earth. 

To  those  who  will  seek  Findabair  and  light  for  her  the  lamps  that 
men  have  broken,  and  speak  to  her  the  words  for  which  she  longs, 
this  thought  is  sent  by  one  who  loves  that  spirit  who  waited  not  on 
men’s  reproving  words,  but  judged  herself  alone. 

Findabair ’s  death  is  a  great  mystery,  but  those  wdio  seek  to 
comfort  her  will  know  that  when  she  died  her  pricked  soul  leapt 
to  God,  because  of  utter  terror  and  despair.  And  those  who  seek 
for  Findabair  will  know  that  alw'ays  she  is  with  us  for  our  healing, 
that  always  she  is  pricked  by  us  to  God, 

In  the  hall  of  Cruachan  of  the  Enchantments  were  Maeve  and 
Findabair,  her  daughter;  and  darkness  crept  about  and  filled  the 
hall,  and  whisperings  of  stillness  drove  the  Queen  to  walk  in  rest¬ 
lessness,  while  Findabair  sat  silent  by  the  fire,  her  face  throned 
softly  on  her  long  white  hand,  her  eyes  seeking  a  mystery  in  the 
flame.  Then  suddenly  Maeve  stopped  by  Findabair  and  clutched 
her  shoulder  in  an  iron  grasp. 

“Child,  wilt  thou  always  dream,  whisper,  and  smile?  Hoes  not 
Life  call  thee  to  a  wild,  sweet  feast?” 

Findabair  raised  soft,  wondering  eyes  to  Maevc’s  fierce,  eager  face. 

(1)  Fiadab.air,  daughter  of  Maeve.  See  Cuchulain  of  Muirthemne  (Lady 
Gregory),  and  the  old  sagas. 
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“Mother  Life  calls  me  to  the  running  streams;  its  voice  is  in 
the  bird-throats ;  its  breath  is  in  the  flowers ;  its  smile  is  in  the  blue 
sky;  the  cool  wind  is  its  kiss.” 

And  Maeve  laughed  with  that  laugh  which  held  no  mirth. 

“This  is  a  babe’s  dream.  Wake,  child;  know  thy  power.”  She 
sat  by  Findabair  and  held  her  hand,  and  Findabair  looked  up  at  her 
and  listened. 

“Now,  0  my  daughter,  it  is  a  pity  for  thee,  it  is  a  pity,  for  thou 
art  a  woman,  and  thou  knowest  it  not;  fair  art  thou,  too,  so  that 
for  thee  men  drain  the  medhar,  rising  up  to  sing  a  song  that  is  of 
thee,  for  thee  alone,  for  thy  white  body,  for  thy  wealth  of  hair, 
for  all  that  makes  thee  woman,  to  be  loved.  It  is  a  pity  for  thee, 
for  thou  sleepest  while  warriors  call  thy  name  and  offer  joy;  age 
will  come  on  thee,  Findabair,  ere  thou  hast  grasped  the  cup  of 
Life — sweet  to  the  dregs.  And,  0  my  daughter,  grief  will  come  on 
thee  when  thou  hast  let  the  warriors  pass  thee  by,  love  will  not 
wait  on  thee  when  thou  art  old,  but  now  he  calls  thee  and  thou 
art  asleep,  and  knowledge  is  not  on  thee  of  thy  power,  that  thou 
art  fair,  a  woman,  and  desired.  There  are  three  cups  thy  hand 
may  grasp;  there  are  three  draughts  thy  lips  may  drain;  there  is 
a  wine  mixed  of  the  three  will  stain  thy  mouth  and  light  thine 
eyes,  will  give  fierce  strength  unto  thy  blood,  will  put  sweet  music 
on  thy  tongue;  and,  0  my  daughter,  they  are  called  the  cups  of 
Warfare,  Love,  and  Hate;  and  it,  the  wine  mixed  of  the  three,  is 
Life,  all  Life,  and  riot  of  great  joy !  ” 

But  Findabair  had  looked  away  again  and  lovingly  she  watched 
the  leaping  flame.  Then  she  spoke  softly  in  a  quick-breathed 
whisper. 

“I  see  the  White  Flame.  Dost  thou  see  the  White  Flame?” 

“Now,  O  my  daughter,  what  is  this  child’s  play?  The  flame  is 
very  red.” 

But  Findabair  spoke  clearly  then,  gazing  with  glowing  eyes  into 
the  fire. 

“  Within,  within,  right  in  the  heart  of  it,  there  lives  a  flame  that 
glows  with  a  strange  calm.  Is  it  a  cold  flame,  moonlike?  If  my 
hand  might  but  touch  it  I  could  know,  but  yet  I  fear  to  pass  through 
the  red  fire.  Great  fear  is  on  me  of  the  red,  licking  flame.” 

Maeve  knit  her  brows,  for  great  impatience  was  upon  her  at 
Findabair’s  thoughts. 

“What  is  this  babbling  of  a  fool?  Findabair,  thou  wilt  pass  Life’s 
fierce  joy  by,  and  cold  and  weary  age  will  come  upon  thee;  and, 
0  my  daughter,  thou  wilt  kneel  and  catch  the  warriors’  cloaks  and 
ask  for  love.  When  age  is  on  thee,  darkness  and  the  ice  will  eat 
into  thy  very  heart,  because  thou  hast  not  drained  the  draught  of 
Life,  nor  known  the  hot,  fierce  love  that  brings  to  birth  an  age-long 
youth  and  strength  and  battle  joy.” 

Then  Findabair  turned  to  Maeve,  and  the  firelight  glinted  on  her 
soft  white  robe,  and  on  her  eyes  which  shone  out  in  the  gloom. 
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She  laid  her  thin  hands  on  Maeve’s  warrior  arms.  “And,  0  my 
mother,  be  not  sad  for  me,  for  joy  is  in  my  heart  by  day  and  night 
because  I  love — alone — in  ecstasy,  in  trembling  solitude  of 
happiness.” 

And  Maeve  laughed  then,  her  good  laugh  of  great  joy,  as  when 
she  drank  the  rich  ale  from  the  medhar. 

“  Peace,  foolish  princess ;  knowledge  is  not  on  thee ;  thou  knowest 
not  love;  thou  hast  not  drained  the  cup.  I — I — am  drunken  with 
its  joy  and  strength.” 

Findabair  shivered  once,  and  looked  into  the  fire  again,  and  when 
she  spoke  she  clenched  her  hands  and  trembled,  for  there  was  a 
great  sadness  of  desire  on  her  that  she  might  send  her  thought  to 
Maeve,  and  yet  between  them  always  drawn  in  line  were  warriors 
shrouded  in  a  blood-red  mist. 

Then  she  said: — 

“This  is  the  thought  of  my  heart.  A  white  flame  glows  within 
the  red,  and,  0  my  mother,  that  white  flame  is  Life.  The  red  flame 
feeds  on  wood  and  dead  men’s  bones;  tbe  red  flame  is  the  blood-mist 
and  the  grief.  Whence  is  the  sadness  in  thine  eyes,  whence  is 
the  anger  on  thy  lips,  the  fierceness  on  thy  brow,  but  from  the 
red  flame  scorching  thee  to  agony  of  rage.  And  0  my  mother, 
Life  is  in  the  white  flame,  and  I  can  show  thee  that  calm  heart 
of  Life.  Mother !  ” 

Findabair  grasped  Maeve’s  hands  in  supplication,  and  Maeve’s 
great  heart  stood  dumb  awhile  before  that  mystery  of  utter  whiteness 
prisoned  in  shivering  clay. 

Now  this  thing  is  not  known  to  every  child,  but  every  child  can 
know  to-day  how  fear  came  then  on  Maeve  and  Aillel  because 
Cuchulain  stood  upon  their  path  when  they  made  war  for  the  Brown 
Bull  of  Cooley,  and  all  who  read  know  of  the  treachery  which  Maeve 
and  Aillel  worked  with  Findabair.  For  Maeve  drank  her  three 
cups  of  Warfare,  Love,  and  Hate,  and  Findabair’s  cold,  wistful 
touch  soon  died  from  off  her  arm.  Now  every  child  knows  wdiat  the 
black  thought  was,  of  which  the  treachery  was  born,  liow  that 
between  those  two  it  was  determined  that  Findabair  should  bind  to 
them  Cuchulain  by  offering  herself  to  him  in  love.  Then  Maeve 
told  Findabair  what  was  ordained,  and,  having  spoken  long  and  told 
the  tale,  she  said: — 

“Rise,  Findabair,  and  take  thy  share  of  life,  and  know  it  is  a 
woman’s  chiefest  joy  that  her  great  love  should  come  to  her 
red-handed.” 

Then  Findabair  stood  up  beside  the  fire,  a  white,  sad  woman  with 
a  wan,  drawn  face,  and  she  was  slender  as  a  young  green  bough, 
and  as  she  swayed  and  trembled  at  Maeve’s  words  it  was  as  if  the 
wind  drove  her  from  peace.  She  spoke  low  first,  and  then  her 
voice  grew  strong,  and  all  her  soul  shone  through  her  great,  bright 
eyes.  _ 

“O  my  mother,  ochone,  ochone,  great  grief  is  on  me  at  this 
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thought,  but,  O  my  mother,  do  not  so,  but  let  me  sit  and  dream 
and  love  alone.” 

Then  Maeve  laughed  merrily  loud. 

“How  canst  thou  love  alone,  thou  foolish  babe?  Pour  out  thy 
heart  at  this  herce  warrior’s  feet,  drink  the  three  cups  and  pour 
thy  hatred  too,  trapping  his  feet  for  hatred  and  for  love  of  Cruachan 
and  of  thy  Gods,  giving  him  then  thy  love,  and  tasting  joy.  But 
love  alone — nay,  child.” 

Findabair  spoke  in  pleading  joyousness,  and  all  her  being  seemed 
to  shine  with  a  white  light  of  wondrous  hope  and  faith. 

“But,  O  my  mother,  I  can  love  alone.”  Then  some  gleam  in 
hor  mother’s  eyes  drove  all  the  bright  glow  from  her  face,  and 
it  was  drawn  and  white  again.  She  spoke ;  it  was  a  cry. 

“Mother,  I  fear  the  red  flame;  see,  it  mounts,  and  thou  art 
in  a  blood-red  mist,  and  Fergus  and  they  all  are  in  the  mist.  And 
there  is  anguish  in  thine  eyes,  and  nowhere  is  there  any  peace  at 
all.  Oh,  cast  me  not  into  that  licking  fire.  Mother!  Mother!  ” 

But  Maeve  laughed  loud  and  spoke  in  mockery. 

“Now,  0  my  daughter,  be  not  alone  in  loving.  Rise,  Findabair, 
and  take  thy  share  of  life !  ” 

Every  child  may  know  to-day  how  Maeve  and  Aillel  made  a  true 
agreement  that  Aillel  should  fare  forth  with  Findabair  to  meet 
Cuchulain  and  have  speech  with  him,  and  every  child  knows,  too, 
how  Aillel  dressed  his  fool  in  kingly  robes  and  sent  him  in  his 
stead  across  the  plain.  White  and  trembling,  clad  in  soft  green  and 
precious  gleaming  stones,  went  Findabair  beside  the  amadan.  The 
amadan  trembled  too,  though  he  was  pleased  with  the  king’s 
clothes,  and  though  his  gay  laugh  rang  when  the  sun  touched  the 
gold-embroidered  robes. 

“And  O  Princess,”  he  said,  “great  fear  is  on  me  that  never  more 
shall  I  make  mirth  in  Cruachan,  but,  howsoe’er  men  get  it,  they 
must  have  the  laughter  and  the  merry  jest  of  fools,  and  folly  lives 
not  only  in  one  fool.  Memory  is  a  folly.  Princess,  too,  but  it  is 
very  sad,  and  they  will  have  glad  follies,  and  so  they  will  forget. 
Laugh,  Princess — I  cannot  make  her  smile.” 

Then  from  Cuchulain’s  sling  there  flew  a  stone,  because  anger 
was  on  him  at  the  cheat.  “I  will  put  death  on  thee,”  he  cried. 
“Find  death,  thou  mockery  of  a  mock  king.”  And  then  the  amadan 
made  his  last  jest,  which  passed  into  the  air  for  evermore.  “  ’Tis 
so,”  he  said;  “they  make  great  kings  and  heroes — an  amadan  in  a 
rich  robe.” 

He  found  death  then,  and,  dying,  he  looked  up  to  Findabair. 

“I  have  not  made  thee  smile,  Princess,”  he  said. 

Alone  upon  the  plain  stood  Findabair  and  the  unconquered 
hero,  and  he  spoke  to  her  in  an  iron  voice,  yet  in  his  eyes  was 
sadness. 

“  Princess,  what  can  I  say  or  do  to  thee — thou  white  thing  rolled 
in  treachery’s  base  slime?  Thou  knowest  that  a  stain  is  ever  foul, 
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but  foulest  when  it  lies  on  a  pure  flower,  and  thou  art  pure  and 
thou  art  stained  and  foul.” 

Findabair  stood  in  silence,  straight,  trembling,  yet  unflinching, 
unafraid. 

“Princess,  I  have  brought  death  to  many  men.  I  drove  the  life 
from  that  poor  amadan,  and  for  his  treachery  I  closed  his  eyes,  but 
for  a  great  white  soul  no  pain  of  body  can  be  punishment,  and  death 
were  ease  to  such  as  dream  and  fall,  but  living  is  the  harshest 
agony.  There  is  no  punishment  which  such  can  feel  but  that  which 
is  not  known  to  grosser  souls — the  loss  of  utter  beauty,  and  the 
fall  from  that  white  throne  whereon  they  sat  alone.” 

Then,  as  all  children  know,  Cuchulain  cut  the  plaits  from  Finda- 
bair’s  fair  hair,  but  all  children  do  not  know  that  thus  he  used  her 
because  he  knew  that  all  such  souls  can  feel  is  loss  of  beauty,  and 
so  he  made  of  her  bright  hair  a  symbol  and  cut  it  quickly  from  her 
with  his  sword.  When  he  went  fast  from  her  across  the  plain,  all 
knowledge  was  not  on  Cuchulain;  he  did  not  know  that  Findabair 
had  not  fallen,  and  he  went  from  her  not  to  see  her  shame.  But 
the  air  knew  that  she  was  wholly  white,  because  it  caught  her 
shivering,  weary  moan. 

“O  my  grief,  my  grief,  for  my  beauty  that  is  gone.  It  was  no 
deed  of  mine;  they  threw  me  into  the  red  fire,  and  I  have  loved  the 
white  flame  from  a  child.  God,  God,  God !  ” 

Findabair  fell  across  the  amadan,  and  she  lay  there  as  she  were 
dead  and  resting. 

Darkness  fell  then  upon  the  plain ;  the  stars  looked  down  in  pitying 
peace.  But  clouds  soon  came,  and  the  thick  raindrops  fell;  the 
wind  rose  howling,  and  it  whirled  her  thin  green  dress  grass-like 
„  within  its  grasp. 

Across  the  beaten  plain  Maeve  came  and  Aillel  seeking  for 
Findabair,  and  scenting  treachery  because  their  hearts  were  black 
from  treachery  done.  Findabair  lay  as  if  asleep,  the  clay  had 
splashed  her  dress,  and  on  her  hair  the  rain  had  dropped  until  it 
lay  in  sad  strands  like  seawrack.  And  Findabair  was  very  cold, 
but  yet  she  shivered  not,  nor  moaned,  for  when  the  soul  has  met 
black  grief  the  wind  may  rage  and  darkness  may  creep  over  all 
the  world,  but  never  more  can  the  soul  suffer  pain.  When  Maeve 
and  Aillel  saw  a  grass-green  thing  waving  upon  their  path,  they 
thought  it  was  a  leaf  of  some  strange  plant,  and  Aillel  idly  struck 
it  with  his  spear.  Findabair  started  to  her  feet,  but  still  she  made 
no  cry,  although  the  blood  showed  red  upon  her  thin,  wet,  clinging 
dress.  But  she  looked  at  them  in  dazed  wonderment,  and  spoke 
in  a  soft  whisper,  her  slender  body  trembling  like  a  flower,  her  great 
eyes  shining  through  the  heavy  gloom. 

“Mother — how  is  it?”  and  then  the  light  went  quickly  from  her 
eyes. 

“Och,  och,”  she  moaned,  “my  beauty  that  is  gone.  The  sun 
may  never  shine  upon  my  soul,  for  I  have  fallen  from  the  lone. 
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white  throne.  No,  no,  I  have  not  fallen,  for  they  pushed  me  into 
the  red  fire’s  rage  when  I  have  loved  the  white  flame  at  its  heart, 
and  I  am  burnt  and  tom  and  very  cold.” 

Then  Maeve  and  Aillel  brought  her  to  the  camp,  and  every  child 
knows  well  how  Maeve  used  her  to  lure  the  kings  and  champions 
on  to  warfare  with  Cuchulain,  but  every  child  may  not  with  clearness 
know  the  mystery  which  lies  within  the  tale,  nor  the  true  history 
of  the  sharp  death  which  came  to  the  slight  body,  when  the  soul 
leaped  up  through  the  fragile  clay  and  started,  shamed,  out  of  a 
world  of  woe. 

There  is  some  of  the  tale  w^hich  is  a  later  dreaming,  a  new  shoot 
from  the  seed  that  stirred  to  life  in  Cruachan  of  the  Enchantments 
long  ago,  but  it  is  kissed  by  the  same  air  which  caught  the  meanings 
of  lone  FindaBair  as  she  lay  cold  across  the  amadan. 

By  the  camp  fire  the  warriors  sat  drinking;  it  was  near  midnight, 
and  the  flames  leapt  high  and  songs  rose  loud.  Then  one  began 
to  talk  of  Findabair,  and  then  another  spoke  his  thoughts. 

“  The  Princess  Findabair  is  crazed ;  she  sighs  ochone  and  wrings 
her  hands  and  whispers  always  of  a  great  white  flame,  and  then 
of  God,  God,  God.” 

“Aye,  and  1  too  have  heard  her.  What  means  this  word  God, 
God?  I  know  of  Gods,  but  who,  then,  is  her  God?  Is  it  that  she 
is  crazed?” 

Then  from  a  comer  rose  the  amadan,  the  fool  who  made  the  war¬ 
riors  laugh,  lest  they  should  think  and  die  and  live  again.  It  was  not 
by  his  jests  he  made  them  laugh,  but  by  his  fantasy  of  dreaming. 

“The  Princess  knows  all  knowledge,  and  to  her  all  good  is  one — 
all  Gods,  all  flowers,  all  love.  She  loves  alone.” 

“She  loves  no  man,  good  amadan,  but  tell  us  of  thy  knowledge 
how  can  a  woman  love  alone?” 

“  She  loves  alone ;  she  sees  through  what  is  red ;  she  loves  the 
white  flame;  knowledge  is  upon  her.  Ah — I  know.” 

He  laughed  and  looked  into  the  great  red  fire. 

“  How  is  all  knowledge  on  her,  amadan  ?  ” 

“Listen,  you  will  not  understand,  but  knowledge  is  poured  in  to 
her  sad  heart  by  that  white  thing  that  lives  within  her  breast.” 

“What  white  thing,  amadan?” 

“ ’Tis  that.” 

“’Tis  what?” 

“The  amadan,  the  amadan  ban.” 

“What  is  this  fantasy — does  this  thing  tell  her  how  to  love  alone?  ” 

A  dark  man  muttered  in  the  corner. 

“She  shall  yet  love,  and  not  alone.”  He  polished  his  spear-head 
then  carefully,  for  Maeve  had  promised  Findabair  to  him  should  he 
but  slay  Cuchulain  on  the  morrow. 

The  amadan  caught  the  whispered  words  and  laughed. 

“There  is  no  man  of  you  could  make  her  love.  But  I  could,  for 
I  know.” 
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“Nay,  amadan,  love  is  not  for  thy  tasting,  but  laughter  is _ 

drink  and  make  mirth.” 

“But  I  can  love.  I  love  the  Princess,  and  none  of  you  could 
make  her  love.  She  loves  alone,  alone,  alone,  and  I  am  nearest  to 
her  because  within  her  breast  lives  an  amadan.”  The  fool  spoke 
low  and  pointed  to  the  fire. 

“Look  you,  the  white  flame  there  within  the  red.  I  see  it,  and 
the  amadan  bdn  wdthin  the  Princess  sees  it  too.  Listen,  the  amadan 
pants  within  her  breast,  and  one  day  it  will  fly  away,  and  then 
her  white  cold  clay  wdll  lie  below,  because  that  panting  thing  will 
give  it  death,  and  it  will  laugh  and  sing  up  in  the  air;  and  you 
will  mourn  the  Princess,  and  raise  caoines  and  say  sickness  was  on 
her,  when  it  was  but  a  little  amadan  that  fled  away  and  gave  her 
leave  to  rest.” 

We  love  no  folly  that  is  high  above  us.  The  warriors  w^ere 
troubled,  and  that  night  they  dreamed  strange  dreams  of  hopes  long 
died  away. 

When  Maeve  still  sought  to  slay  Cuchulain,  Rochad,  the  son  of 
Fatheman,  came  with  an  army  to  the  Ulstermen,  and  hope  came 
then  on  Maeve  that  Rochad  might  be  joined  to  her,  but  how  to 
win  him  was  not  of  her  knowledge.  Then  Findabair  rose  up  and 
spoke. 

“Mother,  it  is  I  will  win  him  to  thee,  for  it  is  on  him  that  my 
love  is,  and  it  is  on  me  that  his  love  is,  since  we  looked  into  the 
white  flame.  And,  0  my  mother,  I  thought  not  we  should  meet 
again,  for  the  blood-mist  rose  between  him  and  me,  but  on  that 
night  of  nights  he  held  my  hand  and  I  held  his,  and  down  into  the 
fire  we  gazed,  and  no  word  we  did  speak,  but  all  around  us  rang 
the  gentle  whisper  of  a  magic  silence,  until  I  spoke. 

See,  Rochad,  see  the  white  flame  in  the  red.’  Mother,  he  saw 
and  I  who  was  alone  was  very  glad,  and  all  the  silence  made  for  us 
a  song,  for  then  he  saw  what  I  saw  in  the  fire.” 

Maeve  laughed  her  laugh  of  heart  joy. 

“Go,  pulseless  child,”  she  said,  “and  give  thyself  to  him  in  thy 
strange  fashion,  and  bind  him  to  us  by  his  love  for  thee.” 

Findabair  sang  for  happiness  when  she  had  told  her  secret,  but 
every  child  knows  all  the  grief  that  then  befell.  How  all  the  twelve 
Kings  out  of  Munster  heard  that  Maeve  promised  Findabair  to 
Rochad,  and  how  that  they,  well-knowing  that  many  champions 
had  got  death  because  of  Maeve 's  bond  word,  arose  and  met,  and 
fought  against  Rochad ’s  army  that  they  might  win  their  prize,  and 
wrest  Maeve ’s  champion’s  portion  from  her  hand,  in  spite  of  all  her 
many  treacheries. 

And  here  there  is  a  happening  which  every  child  may  not  well 
understand,  of  how  the  Princess  Findabair  found  death,  and  the 
white  soul  was  spear-pricked  up  to  God. 

The  battle  had  been  fought  between  the  Kings  of  Munster  and 
Rochad,  son  of  Fatheman,  and  on  that  field  seven  hundred  had  got 
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death,  because  of  Findabair,  who  only  saw  the  white  flame  in  the 
red.  After  the  battle  Findabair  and  the  amadan  walked  in  a 
russet  bog,  for  Findabair  did  greatly  love  the  whirling  cotton  and 
the  dark  brown  pools,  and  where  she  went  the  amadan  would  go. 
Findabair  went  in  silence,  but  soon,  to  please  the  amadan  who 
loved  her  voice,  she  spoke. 

“  Whence  was  the  battle,  whence  came  all  the  strife  that  brought 
strange  whiteness  to  the  blood-red  cheeks  ?  ” 

“Thou  art  the  champion’s  portion,  thou,  thou,  thou.” 

Now  Findabair  could  often  understand  the  amadan  when  he  spoke 
in  fantasy,  but  then  it  was  the  hour  when  daylight  dies  and  she 
must  catch  the  parting  sunset  breeze,  and  she  must  watch  the  cotton 
as  it  whirled,  for  on  such  foods  did  Findabair’s  soul  live,  and  so 
she  did  not  hear  the  amadan.  Then  he  crept  up  beside  her,  and 
his  laugh  rang  out  and  rippled  the  bog  pool. 

“Amadan  ban,  amadan  ban,  I  love  thee  and  1  know  thy  soul  1  ” 

Then  Findabair  touched  him  softly  with  her  hand. 

“Now,  0  good  amadan,”  she  said,  “be  still  and  breathe.” 

But  he  laughed  harshly. 

“Princess,  I  love  thee  fori  know  thy  soul.  Listen,  I  know,  too, 
what  will  kill  thee,  here  by  the  bog  pool,  in  my  arms,  thou  wilt 
find  death,  and  rest,  rest,  rest.” 

Now  Findabair  knew  no  fear,  for  she  was  daughter  of  a  king 
and  of  a  queen,  and  she  spoke  gently  to  the  amadan. 

“  What  is  it  that  will  kill  me,  amadan  ?  ” 

“The  amadan  bdn  within  thy  heart;  dost  thou  not  hear  him  pant? 
He  will  leap  out  and  leave  thee  white  and  cold,  and  I  will  bring 
thee  back  into  the  camp.  He  will  leap  out  when  I  shall  speak  a 
word.” 

“What  is  this  fantasy?  Nay,  tell  me,  amadan.” 

Then  Findabair  sat  down  upon  a  rock,  and  underneath  her  feet 
was  a  bog  pool ;  the  amadan  knelt  beside  her  on  the  moss,  and  as 
the  red  sun  sank  he  spoke  again. 

“  White  flame,  thou  hast  been  promised  to  twelve  kings,  and  all 
the  champions  have  got  death  for  thee,  and  for  thy  sake  this  army 
has  been  slain.” 

And  Findabair  turned  and  held  his  hands  in  hers,  and  all  the 
light  went  from  her  wondering  eyes,  and  he  looked  up  and  smiled 
into  her  face.  Then  all  her  body  trembled  like  a  leaf,  and  one  foot 
slid  into  the  dark  bog  pool,  and  with  a  gasp  did  Findabair  find  death 
because  of  utter  terror  and  despair. 

They  found  her  in  the  fool’s  arms,  white  and  cold.  He  pointed  to 
the  sad,  grey,  evening  sky.  “It  sings  up  there,”  he  cried,  “it  sings, 
it  whirls,  the  Amadan  Bfe.” 

This  is  a  later  shoot  from  the  old  seed,  and  it  is  written  for  the 
child  who  reads,  that  he  may  know  the  inner  mystery  of  how 
a  white  soul  may  with  terror’s  strength  win  life  and  rest  through 
death. 

Ethel  Goddard  Davidson. 
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THE  GKEAT  SHAME  OF  FINDABAIR. 

In  the  days  which  are  shadowy  to  our  eyes,  many  joys  and  griefs 
were  born,  which  lie  open  for  our  reading,  and  the  man  of  Ireland 
who  will  gaze  back  into  the  past,  will  find  his  present  grow  kingly 
in  the  moment  of  contemplation.  For  on  his  rugged  Connacht  hill 
he  will  see  Maeve,  and  in  his  Ulster  bog  Cuchulain  will  stand 
proudly,  and  every  little  field  and  dun  will  speak  of  glory  living 
yet.  For  kingship  never  dies,  though  kings  may  fall  to  dust,  and 
when  the  man  shall  lift  his  heavy  eyes  and  look  with  longing  upon 
greatness,  kingship  will  fall  upon  him,  and  Cuchulain  will  spring 
to  life  in  him  who  tills  the  field.  In  grasping  his  old  heritage  of 
tales,  the  man  of  Ireland  will  find  suddenly  that  there  is  gold  on 
the  ground  for  him  to  stoop  and  lift  in  joy,  and  he^will  find  that  he 
has  his  own  vision  of  kingship  and  hero-strength  and  woman’s  beauty, 
so  that  he  need  not  trust  to  the  past  of  other  lands  for  a  dream 
of  glory,  but  that  round  him  on  his  mountains,  in  his  rivers,  the 
Gods  laugh  just  as  surely  as  they  laughed  in  Greece  of  the  poets 
long  ago. 

When  he  has  tasted  the  cool  truth  of  this  thought,  he  will  strain 
his  eyes  to  see  pictures,  and  before  him  will  stand  Maeve  in  her 
fierce  energy,  Cuchulain  in  his  stern  strength,  Fian  in  his  wild  joy 
of  living,  and  Deidre  in  her  wonderful  grief.  The  picture  is  many- 
coloured,  the  figures  are  massive,  kingly,  but  among  them  stands 
one,  not  easily  to  be  seen — Findabair — the  White  Princess  of  the 
West. 

We  may  wrestle  with  Maeve  in  our  impatience  at  her  strength, 
in  our  anger  at  her  treachery,  we  may  give  Fergus  a  pity  darkly 
tinged  with  contempt,  but  of  the  Princess  who  dwells  in  a  great 
green  dun,  not  heeding  the  clamour  of  the  valley,  we  can  say  no 
word.  We  can  weave  no  tale  of  her  to  tell  by  turf  fires  on  wild 
nights,  for  no  deed,  dark  or  bright,  did  she  do,  which  we  can 
judge  and  speak  of  as  we  can  judge  and  speak  of  Maeve ’s  fierce  acts. 

Findabair  is  as  the  dream  of  our  dead  youth,  or  as  the  beauty 
of  our  vanished  childhood,  for  as  childhood  and  youth  flee  from  all 
impurity  and  die  when  touched  by  grossness,  so  does  she  vanish 
softly  away  when  gazed  at  by  those  who  are  not  akin  to  her  soul. 
Only  pure  eyes,  pure  hearts,  will  rest  with  ease  in  Findabair’s 
fair  dun,  and  where  many  will  revel  with  Maeve,  drinking  her  rich 
red  wine  in  eagerness,  but  few  will  feast  with  Findabair.  Yet 
sometimes  the  Princess  sighs  up  in  her  dun,  and  sends  on  the  soft 
summer  breeze  a  thought  that  kindles  pity  in  the  heart  of  some 
lone  dweller  in  the  plains.  Sometimes  in  hopefulness,  Findabair 
has  come  out  of  her  green  dun  to  tell  the  world  the  tale  of  her  great 
joy.  But  when  her  feet  have  touched  the  plains  and  men  have 
laughed  at  her  glad  words,  she  has  grown  dazed,  and  all  her  thought 
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has  lost  its  power  of  speech  and  only  lived  within  her  heart  in 
wistful,  struggling  solitude. 

Men  have  thought  scornfully  of  Findabair,  have  deemed  her  word 
a  foolishness,  have  held  her  life  to  be  a  paltry  thing,  yet  always 
she  has  driven  them  to  anger,  because  of  that  white  light  that 
shines  about  her,  and  they  have  stabbed  her  in  their  cruel  hatred. 
Then  she  has  crept  up  to  her  dun  again  to  live  alone  another  weary 
while,  with  the  vast  glory  of  the  sun  and  moon,  with  the  far  splendour 
of  the  golden  stars,  with  green  grass,  buttercups,  and  singing  birds. 
But  always  in  her  hungry,  loving  heart,  there  is  the  hope  that  some 
day  One  will  come  as  a  swift  runner  to  her  lonely  dun  to  tell  her 
Love  has  flown  to  her  at  last. 

After  her  weary  years  of  solitude  the  Princess  will  have  many  tales 
to  tell  of  how  men  slew  her  when  she  came  to  earth  to  bring  a 
simple  message  of  great  joy,  and  of  all  tales,  the  one  she  will  tell 
first  will  be  the  story  of  this  happening. 

******* 

It  was  when  Rochad,  the  son  of  Fatheman,  advanced  with  an 
army  to  the  help  of  Cuchulain,  at  the  time  of  the  war  for  the  Brown 
Bull  of  Cooley,  that  Maeve  took  thought  in  her  fevered  heart  how 
she  might  win  him  to  her,  and  every  young  child  may  read  of  how 
the  Princess  Findabair  told  Maeve  the  sweet  tale  of  the  secret  love 
which  was  between  her  heart  and  Rochad’s.  Then  it  is  well  known 
to  all  how  Maeve  made  a  true  promise  to  her  daughter  that  she 
might  give  hereelf  in  marriage  to  him  who  had  thus  stolen  her 
heart  away,  if  she  would  go  to  him  and  speak  to  him  that  he  should 
make  his  army  one  with  Maeve ’s.  For  Findabair  was  moved  to 
tell  her  secret  when  Maeve  was  full  of  fear  that  Rochad  should 
be  joined  with  Cuchulain.  Findabair  spoke  to  Maeve  when  they 
were  alone. 

“Mother,  it  is  on  Rochad  that  my  love  is,  and  it  is  on  me  that 
Kochad’s  love  is.  And  I  will  win  him  to  make  war  for  Connacht. 
And  then  he  never  shall  make  war  again,  but  he  and  I  will  rest  in 
some  lone  dun.” 

Then  Maeve ’s  eyes  gleamed,  and  she  laughed  loud  in  joy.  And 
when  she  and  Findabair  had  spoken  more  together,  she  called  the 
fighting  men  and  told  them  Findabair’s  story.  And  Findabair  stood 
silent  and  snow-white,  not  raising  her  clear  blue  eyes  from  the 
ground;  so  that  she  did  not  see  the  joy  upon  Maeve ’s  lips,  nor  yet 
the  cunning  in  the  eyes  of  Fergus  and  Aillel.  Because  she  gazed 
upon  the  ground  and  dreamed  of  sweet  songs  in  her  heart,  she  had 
not  eyes  or  ears  for  treachery. 

Then  Findabair  robed  herself  in  white,  and  on  her  breast  there 
gleamed  a  brooch  of  gold,  and  on  her  head  there  shone  a  golden 
torque.  Her  face  had  the  pale,  joyful  tint  of  the  fresh  wild  rose 
when  it  first  blooms  out,  her  lips  were  parted  in  a  gentle  smile,  her 
eyes  gazed  upwards  at  the  soft  blue  sky.  Nine  maidens  went  before 
her,  nine  behind.  The  sun  shone  kindly  on  their  gay  attire;  they 
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walked  betw’een  grey  rocks,  but  on  the  earth  the  crimson  heather 
spread  for  them  a  carpet. 

Findabair  turned  to  where,  all  clad  in  scarlet,  Maeve  stood 
watching.  “Mother,  I  hear  the  sound  of  many  wings,  and  there  are 
bird-songs  in  the  air,  and  in  my  heart  there  is  a  trembling  joy  because 
1  go  to  meet  my  life’s  great  King.” 

A  man  ran  to  the  place  where  Maeve  and  Findabair  stood  hand 
in  hand.  Maeve  had  espied  his  coming,  for  her  eyes  were  not  on 
Findabair,  but  roamed  eager  and  hungry  all  across  the  plain. 

“Kochad  mac  Fatheman  will  speak  with  Princess  Findabair.” 

Then  Findabair  moved  forward  with  her  maidens,  and  midst  their 
brightness  she  shone  very  white.  Silent  they  moved  across  the 
heather  plain,  when  suddenly  from  one  of  the  grey  rocks  a  wounded 
white  bird  fell  at  Findabair’s  feet.  She  knelt  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  its  wings,  and  all  the  maidens  wondered  as  she  knelt  that  she 
could  linger  while  the  warrior  waited.  Then  when  the  bird  died 
in  her  gentle  hand,  Findabair  laid  it  down  upon  the  heather.  “  When 
life  has  turned  to  death,”  she  said,  “it  feeds  new  life.”  And  then 
they  moved  on  silently  again. 

When  Findabair  saw  Rochad  where  he  stood,  waiting  alone,  his 
spear  and  shield  and  sword  upon  the  earth,  she  knew  he  did  that 
thing  for  sign  of  love.  Wherefore  she  walked  with  quicker  step, 
and  left  the  twice  nine  maidens  far  behind.  Then,  when  she  came 
to  Rochad’s  waiting  place,  she  silent  hid  her  head  upon  his  breast 
and  laid  her  white  hands  on  his  arms. 

He  spoke.  “Princess,  my  bird,  we  are  met  together  again.” 

She  spoke.  “  Rochad,  I  have  been  all  alone  since  last  we  met 
until  this  day  of  days.” 

The  maidens  gathered  round  them  then  unheeded,  for  those  two 
sat  upon  a  great  white  throne.  The  sun  shone  out  to  make  full 
joy  for  them,  and  the  wind  crooned  its  song  and  kissed  the  heather. 

Then,  in  an  instant,  came  a  hideous  shout,  and  the  sun  glinted 
upon  polished  spears,  and  the  wind  smote  upon  the  dinted  shields. 
The  maidens  turned  and  fled  in  shrieking  fear,  and  round  those  two 
sounded  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  fierce  clangour  of  the  warriors’ 
shouts. 

Then  anger  came  on  Rochad  at  the  cheat,  and  he  stepped  back 
from  Findabair.  And  all  the  joy  went  from  the  White  Princess, 
and  all  the  queenship  faded  from  her  then.  Her  face  was  wan 
and  pale,  her  eyes  were  sad.  And  she  stood  there,  a  wistful, 
trembling  woman,  seeing  the  utter  scorn  on  Rochad’s  lips,  while 
Maeve ’s  men  won  the  promise  of  his  help. 

This,  now,  was  the  greatest  shame  that  came  to  Findabair — when 
her  love  was  turned  to  a  snare.  We  cannot  know  if  Rochad  had 
the  clear  sight  of  true  love,  and  saw  her  utter  whiteness.  But  this 
will  be  the  first  tale  she  will  tell  us,  when  we  have  come  into  her 
great  green  dun. 

Ethel  Goddard  Davidson. 
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BOOK  I. 

Chapter  V. 

It  was  in  those  three  weeks  while  Dicky  lay,  a  usurper,  in  the  big 
bed,  that  his  spirit  first  bowed  to  the  influence  of  a  woman.  Dicky 
fell  in  love. 

There  are  many  things  a  man  must  learn  which  a  woman  knows 
from  the  beginning.  To  love  it  seems  is  one  of  them.  He  does 
not  learn  it  easily,  moreover;  makes  many  an  essay,  loses  himself 
in  many  a  pitfall  before  his  knowledge  be  complete.  And  it  is  these 
trials,  these  efforts  which  contribute  m  so  great  a  measure  to  the 
development  of  his  soul.  Maybe  a  woman  is  what  man  makes  her; 
but  that  is  a  social  tag,  having  reference  only  to  her  phase  in  life. 
He  cannot  touch  her  soul.  But  the  soul  of  a  man  passes  from  the 
hollow  of  one  woman’s  hand  to  the  hollow  of  another’s.  And  each 
one  as  it  goes,  with  cruel  fingers  or  with  kind,  leaves  the  deep  impress 
of  her  hold  upon  its  pliant  shape. 

Here  then  was  the  first  to  mould  the  life  of  Dicky  and  turn  it 
towards  that  setting  of  a  purpose  which  makes  the  soul  of  man. 

Dicky  fell  in  love  with  his  mother. 

Now  the  first  instinct  of  a  man  when  he  falls  in  love  is  to  make 
something  that  will  outlive  his  passion;  to  place  it  on  record  that 
the  world  may  see  how  he  has  loved.  A  thousand  times  afterwards 
he  may  wish  that  thing  destroyed,  may  loath'e  the  staring  remem¬ 
brance  of  it,  which  for  ever  meets  not  only  his  eyes,  but  the  eyes  of 
that  new  woman  into  the  hollows  of  whose  hands  he  has  newly 
placed  his  soul.  But  the  thing  has  been  done,  Ihe  poem  has  been 
made,  the  song  been  written.  He  has  created  something — 
imperishable  perhaps — which  may  live  to  mock  him  all  his  life 
through. 

But  if  the  thing  be  good  that  he  has  made,  then  love  or  no  love, 
and  whether  a  thousand  new  women  taunt  hiin  with  it  to  his  face, 
he  cares  more  for  that  thing  than  all  the  love  and  all  the  treasures 
in  the  earth.  It  typifies  in  one  upraised  memorial  all  love  that  he 
has  felt.  Indeed  to  work  at  making  is  the  only  way  some  men  can 
love.  Yet  if  it  be  the  love  is  for  themselves,  for  fame  and  all  the 
riches  that  it  brings,  then  they  have  built  their  house  upon  the  sand 
and  it  is  only  worth  that  which  the  first  rising  tide  will  make  of  it. 
But  if  the  love  is  for  a  wonmn,  it  can  contain  those  qualities  which 
are  everlasting. 
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It  was  when  Dicky  first  made  something  for  his  mother,  that 
Christina  knew  he  loved.  Of  all  the  fulness  of  that  sense  of  loving, 
she  did  not  understand.  But  it  was  a  thing  Dicky  had  never  done 
before  and,  in  the  doing  of  it,  she  had  just  realised  his  passing  from 
the  wild  savagery  of  boyhood  to  that  first  gentleness  which  shows 
the  turning  on  a  tortuous  road. 

For  some  days,  whenever  she  came  into  the  room,  there  was  a 
scuffle  from  the  bed  in  some  effort  to  conceal.  On  the  first  occasion 
she  had  asked  him  what  it  was. 

“Something  I’m  doing,”  said  he,  and  a  colour  rushed  to  his  cheeks 
in  a  flood  of  self-consciousness. 

It  would  not  be  true  to  say  she  was  not  curious.  When  a  mother 
finds  herself  loving  her  son  with  all  that  beating  of  heart  which  his 
father  might  have  taken  for  himself,  she  is  driven  in  curiosity  by 
everything  he  does.  But  with  an  effort,  Christina  kept  it  to  herself. 

“Shall  I  know  soon?”  was  all  her  curiosity  asked. 

“To-morrow,”  said  he  and  then,  when  he  had  added — “P’raps— 
she  smiled  at  her  own  pang  of  disappointment. 

But  the  next  day  she  was  told.  When  she  came  up  to  the  bed¬ 
room  after  the  mid-day  meal,  bringing  her  work-basket  under  her 
arm,  Dicky  was  sitting  up  in  bed  holding  at  ann’s  length  a  piece 
of  paper  from  him,  surveying  it  first  this  way,  then  that,  at  the 
greatest  distance  his  arm  could  reach. 

She  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  big  bed  and  waited,  thinking  in 
one  swift  moment  of  regret  how  soon  he  would  be  gone  from  those 
pillows,  how  soon  she  must  return.  This  was  the  first  time  there 
had  been  no  attempt  at  secrecy.  She  knew  she  was  to  be  shown  it 
then. 

“Well,  Dicky,”  she  said.  “It’s  to-morrow.” 

Then,  with  a  sudden  gesture,  the  hand  thrust  quickly  out, 
colouring  again  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  he  held  the  paper  towards  her. 

“d’ve  picked  the  roses  for  you,”  he  said  shortly  and  the  next 
instant  in  a  confusion  of  shame  was  hidden  beneath  the  bed-clothes. 

She  looked  at  the  paper  he  had  given  her.  It  was  covered  in 
drawings  of  roses  from  the  wall — roses  in  bud — roses  in  full  bloom. 
He  certainly  had  picked  them  all.  They  were  drawn  in  pencil, 
with  faint  shadings  where  the  blush  of  the  petals  showed.  It  was 
the  drawing  of  a  child,  with  lines  that  trembled  where  they  should 
be  firm;  but  there  was  something  in  it  all,  a  quality  perhaps  of 
infinite  taking  pains,  which  made  Christina  know  there  was  no 
idleness. 

Now  just  as  a  woman  inspires,  so  swiftly  does  she  know  when 
her  inspiration  has  been  true.  Something  in  Christina’s  heart  at 
the  sight  of  that  paper,  leapt  up  and  swelled  within  her  heart. 

“I  know  they’re  rottenly  done,”  said  a  tearful  voice  from  beneath 
the  bed-clothes,  and  then  she  came  to  her  senses. 

There  is  always  the  moment  when  a  woman  forgets  the  workman 
for  the  joy  of  the  work.  It  is  in  a  sense  her  own.  But  it  is  ever 
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followed  by  another  moment  still,  that  moment  in  which  the  work  is 
nothing  and  the  workman  all.  At  the  sound  of  that  tearful  voice 
under  the  bed-clothes  she  had  taken  Dicky  swiftly  in  her  arms. 

“Did  you  do  it  for  me,  Dicky?”  she  whispered. 

He  nodded  his  head. 

“  And  did  it  take  you  all  these  last  three  days  ?  ” 

He  nodded  his  head  again. 

“But  where  did  you  learn?.” 

“We  have  drawing  lessons  at  Leggatt’s.  Old  Leggatt  takes  us 
himself.” 

She  put  the  paper  away  in  a  book  and  that  evening  showed  it  to 
her  husband. 

“Don’t  you  think  it’s  very  good,  Joseph?”  she  asked. 

He  adjusted  his  spectacles  and  looked  at  it.  After  close 
examination  he  raised  his  head. 

“I  hope  he  won’t  want  to  be  an  artist,”  he  said  and  he  was  about 
to  tear  the  paper  up.  She  took  it  quickly  in  her  hand. 

“You  wouldn’t  tear  it  upl”  she  exclaimed. 

“Why  not,  Christina?  I  don’t  want  him  to  be  encouraged.” 

“But  why?  ” 

“Well — I  expect  him  to  take  on  the  mill  after  me.  It’s  paying 
well  now.  Other  mills  are  shutting  up.  In  a  few  years  it’ll  be  a 
good  property.  It  isn’t  every  boy  gets  an  open  chance  like  this. 
Surely  you  must  wish  it  too.  It  was  your  money  that  bought  the 
mill.  He  couldn’t  possibly  do  better — besides  it’s  his  duty  to  me.” 

She  put  the  paper  away  as  she  looked  out  through  the  window 
into  a  black,  cheerless  night.  At  that  moment  things  were  as  black 
and  cheerless  in  her  heart.  She  felt  that  there  could  be  no  hope  for 
Dicky  ii  this  was  all  that  lay  before  him.  And  yet,  until  that  instant 
she  had  never  really  supposed  anything  else. 

”  He  must  have  something  to  amuse  himself  with  while  he’s  lying 
alone  up  there,”  she  said  presently.  “He  bears  it  very  patiently, 
but  he’s  not  a  boy  who  can  do  nothing.  He  must  occupy  his  mind. 
I  was  going  to  give  him  some  of  my  silks  so  that  he  could  do  these 
things  with  colour.  I’m  sure  that  would  amuse  him.” 

“Oh — I  don’t  mind  his  sewing,”  said  Mr,  Furlong.  “He’ll  never 
make  that  the  business  of  a  life-time.  But  I  hope  he’ll  never  be  an 
artist.  I  should  hate  to  think  that  any  son  of  mine  was  wasting  his 
time  like  that.” 

“He  might  be  a  great  artist,”  said  Christina. 

“Great  artists  are  bom,”  replied  Mr,  Furlong,  “not  made.” 

“Well — Dicky  was  bom,”  said  she,  “I  bore  him.” 

“Yes — but  you  know  what  I  mean,”  he  replied. 

However  no  objection  had  been  raised  to  the  coloured  silks,  and 
the  next  morning  Dicky  found  himself  with  a  needle,  a  piece  of 
canvas,  and  the  ball  of  orange  silk,  making  roses  as  he  meant  roses 
should  be  made.  He  worked  as  though  his  life  depended  on  it, 
struggling  in  difficulty  with  his  injured  hand. 

3  B  2 
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Anne  came  upstairs  to  watch  him.  She  felt  all  the  envy  that  a 
woman  does  who  sees  a  man  at  work. 

“Red  roses  are  much  nicer,”  she  said  after  a  long  silence — “and 
you  don’t  hold  your  needle  right.” 

“Everybody  has  red  roses,”  said  he. 

She  watched  him  a  while  longer  and  then  envy  could  bear  it  no 
more.  She  sat  down  on  the  side  of  hie  bed. 

“I  tell  you  what  we’ll  do,  Dicky,”. she  said,  and  there  was  excite¬ 
ment  in  her  voice  with  the  new  idea,  “When  you’re  all  right  we’ll 
have  drawing  lessons.” 

“Only  on  wet  days,”  said  Dicky. 

“All  right.  I’ll  have  the  school.  And  you  can  bring  your  things 
and  learn.” 

“  What — you  teach  me  ?  ” 

“Yes — we  can  take  it  in  turns.  I  won’t  always  have  the  school.” 
Dicky  agreed  and  stipulated  again  that  it  should  only  be  on  wet 
days. 

“I  couldn’t  stick  in  the  house  when  it  was  fine,”  said  he.  “Look 
here — can  you  help  me  out  of  bed — I  must  get  out !  ” 

“Why?” 

“There’s  a  heron  there — I  saw  it  go  past  the  poplar — come  on 
Anne — I  must  get  out.  It’s  gone  down  by  the  river — I  bet  it  has. 
Help  me  out.” 

She  helped  him,  but  it  was  a  tricksy  matter.  The  injured  hand  for 
the  last  two  weeks  had  lain  on  the  bed  on  a  level  with  his  body.  It 
was  now  the  colour  of  milk,  and  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  there. 
Whenever  he  got  out  of  his  bed  that  arm  had  carefully  to  be  sup¬ 
ported.  But  in  his  eagerness  and  hers  they  both  forgot  this.  The 
hand  fell  powerless  to  his  side  and,  as  the  blood  rushed  through  the 
unaccustomed  veins,  the  agony  was  more  than  Dicky  could  endure. 
With  a  loud  cry  he  fell  back  again  upon  the  bed,  shouting  shrilly  with 
the  pain  of  it. 

In  a  moment  Christina  was  in  the  room,  and  Dicky  was  lifted  back 
on  to  his  pillows. 

It  was  later  in  the  day  that  Dicky  heard  how  at  that  moment 
Wilfrid  and  his  sister  Dorothy  had  called  to  ask  when  he  would 
be  well. 

“Dorothy  heard  you  shrieking,”  said  Anne,  “and  she  began  to 
cry.” 

“What  a  silly  little  ass  she  is,”  said  Dicky. 

Chapter  VI. 

At  the  end  of  those  three  weeks  Dicky  was  up  once  more.  It  was  a 
fine  day,  the  morning  that  he  dressed,  and,  on  Christina’s  arm, 
walked  slowly  downstairs.  This  was  not  one  of  the  days  he  would 
have  taken  lessons  in  painting  at  the  hands  of  Anne.  He  begged  to 
be  allowed  out  in  the  garden. 
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Christina  shook  her  head. 

“I  can  go  to  the  door,  can’t  I?”  said  he. 

She  led  him  through  the  old  square  hall  to  the  stout  oak  door — 
that  same  door  at  which,  three  weeks  ago,  she  had  taken  him  so 
fearfully  in  her  arms.  As  she  thought  of  it,  she  shuddered,  and  yet, 
in  those  three  weeks,  indeed  because  of  them,  she  knew  that  Dicky 
had  become  more  to  her,  that  she  had  become  more  to  Dicky.  In 
80  contrary  a  world  as  this  there  is  always  something  to  be 
thankful  for. 

The  Michaelmas  daisies  were  still  in  bloom.  Here  and  there 
amongst  the  dying  leaves  of  the  summer’s  flowers,  left  negligently  to 
care  for  itself,  the  bright  yellow  of  an  autumn  crocus  cried  out  the 
everlasting  fecundity  of  the  earth.  As  you  stood  at  the  door,  the 
dense  laurel  hedge  shut  out  the  view,  but  over  the  gap  where  hung 
the  white  wicket  gate,  Dicky  could  see  the  glimpse  of  open  country 
which  he  knew  so  well.  The  joy  he  felt  as  he  stood  there  came  to 
him  in  one  sweep  of  delight.  He  did  not  realise  that  it  was  good  to 
hear  the  rumbling  sound  of  the  old  mill’s  wheel,  to  hear  it  un¬ 
trammelled  by  four  walls.  He  did  not  truly  understand  that  the 
sound  of  birds  in  the  open  meant  so  much  more  than  the  muffled 
noises  he  had  heard  lor  the  last  three  weeks.  He  only  felt  an  over¬ 
whelming  joy  when  the  air  of  the  country  side  blew  gently  on  his 
face,  and  slipping  his  hand  into  Christina’s,  he  said — 

“By  Jove — won’t  it  be  ripping  next  spring!  ” 

“Do  you  mean  the  daffodils?”  she  asked. 

“Everything,”  said  he.  “I’m  going  to  find  that  hawk’s  nest  next 
spring.” 

“But  no  more  snakes,  Dicky.” 

Suddenly  that  brought  it  all  back  to  his  mind.  He  looked  up  at 
her  quickly  with  a  nervous  smile,  and  the  faint  colour  became  fainter 
in  his  cheeks.  Christina  took  him  inside  and  closed  the  door. 

She  knew  then  how  much  a  change  there  was  in  Dicky.  In  those 
three  weeks,  perhaps  on  that  very  morning  so  little  a  while  ago,  there 
had  been  aroused  in  Dicky  the  nervous  quality  of  imagination.  He 
could  see  things  now  he  had  never  seen  before.  He  could  see  the 
things  which  do  not  exist  almost  as  plainly  as  those  which  do. 
Christina  put  her  arm  round  his  neck  as  she  brought  him  into  the 
sitting-room. 

“What  is  it,  Dicky?  ”  she  asked  gently. 

“Felt  just  a  little  cold,”  said  he. 

But  Christina  knew  the  coldness  he  had  felt.  It  clings  about  the 
heart  and  makes  the  spirit  shudder.  She  had  often  felt  it  at  night 
as  she  listened  to  the  water  falling  over  the  weir.  She  had  felt  it 
only  that  morning  as  she  opened  the  hall  door.  When  then  he 
tried  to  make  casual  his  voice  for  the  answer,  she  tightened  her  fingers 
warmly  on  his  shoulder,  knowing  how  efficacious  a  touch  like  that 
can  be  to  drive  such  cold  away. 

All  that  day  he  sat  in  his  father’s  arm-chair  by  the  fire  in  the 
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sitting-room  where  in  the  morning  Anne  did  her  lesBons.  It  was  a 
great  sense  of  importance  he  felt  to  be  occupying  that  exalted  position 
and  yet  every  now  and  again  his  eyes  turned  longingly  to  the  window. 
Every  fresh  gust  of  wind  was  carrying  down  great  flights  of  leaves 
from  the  elm  trees.  They  tapped  against  the  window  as  they  flew 
by  and  then  sped  on,  away  into  the  garden,  leaping  and  twirling  as 
though  they  laughed  at  his  imprisonment. 

Anne  sat  silently  and  conscientiously  before  her  books.  He  could 
see  her  lips  moving  as  she  committed  the  words  to  memory,  and 
wondered  how  she  could  stay  at  it  so  long.  There  came  a  moment 
when  he  could  bear  the  inaction  of  it  no  longer.  He  begged  her  to 
play  a  game.  Where  he,  had  he  been  Anne,  would  have  leapt  to  the 
suggestion,  she  only  shook  her  head.  Still  he  persisted.  Anne  drove 
her  fingers  into  her  ears  and  her  lips  moved  faster  than  ever. 

“Oh — come  on,”  said  Dicky.  “You  aren’t  learning  a  beastly 
thing.” 

But  Anne  was  faithful  to  her  duty.  She  certainly  was  learning 
nothing.  As  fast  as  she  repeated  the  words,  they  went  straight  out 
of  her  head.  But  there  she  was  to  learn  her  lessons  and  there  it  was 
her  duty  to  stay.  Yet  Dicky  prevailed. 

“You  teach  me  painting,”  he  said,  and  to  that  she  succumbed. 
Against  all  commands  that  he  should  remain  quietly  in  his  chair, 
Dicky  went  out  of  the  room.  To  make  reality  more  real,  he  was 
supposed  to  be  passing  a  window  in  the  street  and,  seeing  there  a 
notice  to  the  effect  that  painting  was  to  be  learnt  within,  should 
stop,  enter,  and  take  up  his  course.  With  many  gigglings,  Anne 
wrote  the  notice  on  a  sheet  of  exercise  paper  and  rested  it  on  the 
table  against  a  book.  Then  Dicky  entered. 

Solemnly  he  walked  round  the  table  oblivious  to  the  existence 
of  Anne.  If  the  second  party  in  the  game  were  enclosed  within  four 
walls,  nothing  on  earth  could  make  Dicky  see  them.  At  last  the 
notice  attracted  his  attention.  Solemnly  he  stopped  and  read. 

“Oh — Anne — what  rot!”  he  said.  “You  might  play  properly.” 
For  on  the  paper  was  written — “Lessons  in  panting.”  And  Anne 
shook  with  laughter  at  her  little  jest.  “Do  it  properly  now,”  he 
begged,  for  he  longed  to  be  at  the  painting  he  was  supposed  to  learn. 
“I’ll  go  out  of  the  room  again,”  he  said.  “Only  do  it  right  this 
time.” 

For  the  second  time  he  left  the  room  and  would  not  feel  the  shaking 
w'eakness  through  all  his  body.  When  he  returned  the  paper  was  in 
the  same  place ;  the  same  detour  was  solemnly  made  around  the 
table.  He  stopped  again  and  read. 

“  Anne  !  You  are  a  beastly  rotter.  Lessons  in  putting  on  pants ! 
I  don’t  call  that  funny  a  bit.  I  wanted  to  paint.” 

Suddenly  then  the  strain  he  had  put  upon  himself  gave  way.  He 
stumbled. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Dicky?”  cried  Anne. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Dicky  in  a  whisper.  “I  think — I’m 
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going,”  and  he  crumpled  up  like  a  tired  old  man  and  tumbled 
to  the  floor. 

With  half  a  sense  of  joy  in  her  heart,  Christina  laid  him  back 
once  more  in  the  big  bed,  and  when  he  came  tn,  did  her  best  to  be 
cross  with  him. 

“I  told  you  not  to  move,  Dicky,”  she  said  sternly. 

“I  was  so  sick  of  it,”  said  he;  “and  it  made  me  mad  to  see  Anne 
leaming'her  lessons.  She  wouldn’t  stop  till  I  made  her.” 

Christina  smiled,  but  hid  it  from  him. 

“What  shall  I  do  with  you?”  she  asked  and,  believing  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  world  she  could  do  but  what  was  kind,  he 
answered — 

“Play  the  piano  downstairs  this  evening,  before  tea  time.” 

At  that  she  broke  into  laughter,  as  suddenly  becoming  serious 
again  when  she  thought  what  Dicky  would  bo  to  women  if  he  said 
things  like  that  when  he  was  a  man. 

She  played  that  evening  nevertheless.  While  the  firelight  was 
dancing  on  the  ceiling  and  before  they  brought  the  lighted  candles 
to  his  room,  Dicky  heard  the  notes  of  the  piano  come  creeping  up 
the  stairs  and  through  his  open  door. 

At  first  they  crept  on  tip-toe,  like  children  stealing  away  from  the 
house  below  to  come  up  there  and  talk  to  him.  Christina  played 
the  Moonlight  Sonata.  To  the  first  movement  of  the  notes  Dicky 
lay  back  on  his  pillow  and  thought  of  that  bend  of  the  river  Avon 
where  it  gurgles  and  whispers  under  the  willow  trees,  and  the  water 
rats  swim  silently  in  and  out  of  the  weeds. 

Suddenly  the  music  changed;  the  notes  came  tumbling  up  the 
stairs,  bounding  in  through  the  open  door- way,  romping  around  his 
bed.  Then  Dicky  sat  up  and  thought  of  the  water  racing  over  the 
weir.  He  imagined  himself  in  a  boat  that  floated  nearer  and  ever 
nearer  to  the  fall.  At  last,  with  a  crash  of  chords,  it  came.  And 
then  the  house  was  silent.  He  turned  his  head  and  listened. 
Surely  she  would  not  stop  then.  But  for  a  long  while  there  was 
silence.  At  last  the  notes  began  once  more.  Christina  played  the 
Sonata  Pathetique.  Dicky  lay  back  again  upon  his  pillows;  upon 
the  ceiling  the  firelight  danced  with  silent  feet,  and  round  his  bed  the 
whispering  children  sang  their  songs  to  him  until  he  fell  asleep. 

Chapter  VII. 

And  the  spring  came  round  again  to  Dicky’s  waiting.  The  chorus 
of  birds  was  almost  deafening  from  the  hedgerows ;  bread  and  cheese 
grew  thick  on  all  the  hawthorns.  Wilfrid  and  Dicky  munched  it  as 
they  walked  across  the  fields. 

Nothing  had  been  said  to  stop  their  excursions  in  the  early 
mornings;  they  kept  them  secret  nevertheless.  With  parents  you 
never  know.  Sometimes  it  seems  they  claim  authority  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  its  exertion.  Dicky  was  never  certain  when  his  father 
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might  not  lay  down  a  law,  and  then  only  for  the  simple  gratification 
of  seeing  it  obeyed.  So  they  kept  their  journeys  secret.  Only  Anne 
knew  at  the  Mill,  and  Anne  was  staunch.  In  the  worst  of  tempers 
there  was  no  fear  that  Anne  would  ever  tell.  As  for  the  gentle 
Dorothy,  she  would  sooner  have  given  up  her  life. 

But  something  had  gone  out  of  the  joy  of  these  excursions  to 
Dicky.  A  sense  of  fear  had  entered  his  heart,  a  fear  of  dark  places, 
an  unconquerable  repugnance  to  the  things  he  could  not  see.  With 
the  cleverest  of  excuses  he  avoided  the  woods,  kept  to  the  open 
fields,  and  many  a  time  came  to  the  verge  of  a  quarrel  with  Wilfrid. 

One  early  morning  in  the  spring  of  that  year  their  quarrel  came 
in  earnest.  They  had  traced  a  white-throat  to  a  spinney  near  the 
river.  Dicky  refused  to  crawl  into  the  undergrowth  to  find  her  nest. 
Wilfrid  stared  at  him  amazed. 

“Well — I  don’t  expect  she’s  laid  yet?”  said  Dicky. 

“Why  of  course  she  has,  you  silly  ass.  Look  at  that  robin  hatched 
out  last  week.” 

“Better  not  call  me  a  silly  ass,”  said  Dicky,  who  was  only  too 
conscious  that  he  was. 

“Well,  why  do  you  funk  going  into  the  wood?” 

“Who  said  I  funked?”  asked  Dicky  dangerously. 

“  Well — you  do,”  said  Wilfrid. 

There  is  no  accusation  more  cruel  than  the  truth.  It  stung  Dicky 
to  blindness.  Before  he  knew  what  he  had  done,  his  fist  shot  out 
and  Wilfrid  was  tumbling  backwards  from  a  blow  in  the  chest. 

No  word  was  said  then  as  Wilfrid  came  back  with  fists  ready  to 
his  former  position.  Dicky  knew  it  was  to  be  a  fight.  But  whereas 
last  year  he  had  fought  fights  with  many  odds,  his  back  against  a 
wall,  laughing  then  at  every  one  of  them,  he  now  found  his  legs 
trembling,  his  thumping  heart  accusing  him  of  folly. 

He  was  afraid.  But  why?  Because  he  could  see  the  blows  in 
his  imagination,  one  after  another.  He  could  see  the  red  blotches  on 
Wilfrid’s  face,  the  little  trickle  of  red  from  a  bleeding  lip.  He  could 
feel  the  hot  blood  streaming  down  his  own  face,  and  it  seemed  a 
barbarous  thing  to  do.  Besides  which,  it  hurt.  He  felt  the  sting  of 
each  blow  as  it  would  fall,  and,  as  he  squared  up  before  Wilfrid’s 
dancing  body,  he  knew  that  he  was  a  coward,  devoutly  wishing  he 
had  never  struck  the  challenge  blow. 

But  there  was  no  escape  from^it  now.  This  Wilfrid,  who  had 
always  been  afraid  of  him,  must  never  realise  how  it  had  become 
Dicky’s  turn  to  fear.  It  was  not  the  fear  of  Wilfrid  himself;  it  was 
the  fear  of  the  fight.  Still,  he  had  entered  it  now.  There  was  no 
drawing  back. 

In  expectation  of  a  rain  of  blows,  Wilfrid  waited  with  pumping 
fists  in  such  attitude  as  he  had  seen  in  the  pictures  of  many  a  boxer. 
But  the  blows  never  came.  Dicky  stood  there  before  him  with  thin 
lips  and  white  nostrils,  his  eyes  burning  as  he  watched  the  galvanic 
movements  of  Wilfrid’s  arms.  In  time  Wilfrid  had  had  enough  of 
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suspense.  With  a  violent  lunge,  he  struck  out  with  his  right.  A 
great  grunt  came  from  him  as  Dicky  parried  the  blow.  Again  he 
struck,  again — right,  left,  and  yet  again.  The  last  blow  grazed  by 
Dicky’s  cheek,  and  at  the  pain  of  it  he  answered  back.  But  the  aim 
was  not  at  Wilfrid’s  face;  full  on  his  chest  the  blow  fell  like  a 
hammer.  He  toppled  backwards  and  found  himself  sitting 
ignominiously  on  the  ground. 

“  Had  enough  ?  ”  said  Dicky,  as  casually  as  he  could  between  his 
breathing,  fervently  hoping  that  Wilfrid  would  give  in.  But  in 
matters  such  as  these,  young  Leggatt  was  hard  to  convince.  There 
was  nothing  horrible  to  him  in  a  bleeding  nose;  nothing  there  hi- 
need  be  afraid  of.  In  a  second  he  was  on  his  feet  again,  and  straight 
at  Dicky  like  a  windmill  in  a  storm.  It  was  he  who  rained  the 
blows  now;  yet  through  the  rush  and  excitement  of  it  all,  Dicky 
never  lost  the  sense  of  spectatorship.  All  the  time  he  felt  that  he 
was  looking  on,  powerless  to  let  his  anger  carry  him  into  the  blind 
rage  which  sees  and  feels  nothing.  One  more  sharp  interchange  of 
blows  and  Wilfrid  spun  again  from  off  his  feet. 

These  blows  on  his  chest  were  fast  taking  the  wind  out  of  him. 
But  he  was  not  hurt  at  all.  The  sight  of  Dicky’s  bleeding  mouth 
gave  him  renewed  energy.  Again  and  again  he  came  up  to  the 
point,  and  then  at  last,  sent  reeling  backwards,  lay  in  a  bed  of 
nettles  by  the  spinney’s  edge,  exhausted  in  defeat. 

“Well — am  I  a  coward?”  asked  Dicky  as  he  stood  over  him. 

Wilfrid  shook  his  head.  He  had  no  breath  to  speak.  Yet  in  his 
heart  Dicky  knew  well  the  fear  that  he  had  felt  and,  turning  to¬ 
wards  home,  walked  silently  back  to  breakfast. 

.\nne  sponged  his  face  for  him,  but  at  the  breakfast  table  Christina 
noticed  the  cut  upon  his  lip. 

“How  did  you  hurt  your  lip,  Dicky?”  she  asked. 

“I  fell,”  said  he,  and  she  knew  he  was  not  telling  the  truth. 
She  looked  at  Anne,  but  Anne  was  very  busy  eating  porridge. 

There  was  a  long  silence  then;  full  of  dread  to  Dicky,  who  knew 
quite  well  that  his  mother  had  not  believed  him.  At  last  Mr.  Furlong 
looked  up  from  his  plate  and  gazed  out  of  the  window. 

“We’re  going  to  have  a  thunderstorm  in  a  few  minutes,”  said  h<'. 

“Oh,  Lord!”  exclaimed  Dicky,  “my  mustard  and  cress!”  and 
swiftly  left  the  room  to  go  into  his  garden. 


Chapter  VIII, 

In  the  spring  of  that  same  year  there  was  food  for  gossip,  sufficient 
to  last  them  many  a  long  day  in  Eckington.  In  one  of  those  wild 
moments  of  madness  which  may  overtake  the  gentlest  of  women, 
Mrs.  Leggatt,  wife  of  the  schoolmaster,  bought  her  own  sorrow. 

There  lived  in  the  house  with  them  a  young  man  named  Allen, 
the  organist  at  Pershore,  teaching  music  in  Mr.  Leggatt ’s  school. 
For  many  weeks,  it  transpired,  Mr.  Leggatt  had  felt  suspicious. 
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From  doubt,  ungenerously  he  let  it  grow  into  conviction,  and  all  with 
that  secretive  silence  of  a  man  who  waits  the  proper  moment  for 
revenge. 

It  never  occurred  to  him  to  save  that  gentle  wife  of  his  from  the 
abyss  on  whose  very  verge  she  stood.  It  never  entered  his  head 
to  protect  Wilfrid  and  Dorothy  from  their  mother’s  folly.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  the  wretched  woman  had  allowed  the  tide  to 
catch  her  so  far.  To  him  all  shame  was  then  complete.  He  needed 
only  the  moment  to  trap  them  in  their  sin,  and,  for  that  moment 
waited  with  eyes  that  smiled  benignly  upon  all  they  did,  yet  w’atched 
with  an  alertness  only  men  of  cunning  can  possess. 

Unconsciously,  no  doubt,  he  contributed  towards  her  downfall, 
omitting  those  little  attentions — the  few,  slight  thoughts  of  her 
which  are  more  than  straws  to  a  woman  caught  in  such  a  tide  as  this 
— omitting  them  intentionally,  and  smiling,  always  smiling,  when 
the  young  man  did  them  in  his  stead. 

With  conviction  growing  stronger  every  day,  at  last  he  moved  his 
room  from  hers  and,  for  long  hours  into  the  night  stood  listening 
at  his  own  door.  For  a  week  he  heard  nothing,  yet  still  the  miser¬ 
able  man  was  convinced. 

“I  have  to  go  away,”  he  said  one  morning  at  breakfast.  “I  have 
to  go  up  to  London.”  With  a  bitter  exultation  in  his  heart  he  saw 
the  dropping  of  his  wife’s  eyes,  and  the  swift  look  from  young  Allen. 

Then,  all  jealousy  realised  and  the  white  heat  of  anger  burning 
in  his  blood,  he  smiled  upon  them  and  smiled  again. 

“You  can  take  my  classes,  Allen,”  he  said  cheerfully.  “Keep 
an  eye  on  that  young  Furlong.  He’s  not  so  wild  as  he  used  to  be, 
somehow  or  other,  but  he  needs  looking  after.” 

Mrs.  Leggatt  packed  his  things.  He  found  her  crying  as  she 
struggled  with  the  straps  upon  his  trunk. 

“What’s  the  matter?  ”  he  asked,  and  there  was  half  a  fear  in  his 
heart  that  she  was  going  to  tell  him  all  while  as  yet  there  was  not 
all  to  tell. 

“My  head  aches,”  said  she.  “Why  can’t  you  get  back  again 
to-day  ?  ” 

“What,  from  London?  All  that  distance?  Besides — I  must  stay 
a  couple  of  days.” 

As  he  left  the  house,  she  put  up  her  face  to  be  kissed,  and 
shuddered  when  he  kissed  her. 

“It’s  cold,”  she  said,  and  he  was  gone. 

That  night  he  returned — late  that  night.  The  house  was  in 
darkness.  He  crept  upstairs.  The  door  of  young  Allen’s  room  was 
ajar.  He  peered  within.  The  room  was  empty.  With  silent  steps 
then  he  made  his  way  to  the  door  of  his  wife’s  room.  That  was 
closed;  but  stooping  down  to  the  keyhole  he  could  hear  voices,  their 
voices  from  within. 

With  all  the  bitter  joy  of  that  triumph  of  jealousy,  he  made  his 
way  noiselessly  out  of  the  house,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  at  the 
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vicarage.  With  diflBculty  at  that  hour  he  raised  them  from  their 
beds.  The  night  became  alive  with  the  sound  of  barking  dogs. 
They  heard  it,  those  two,  in  their  darkened  room,  and  wondered  what 
marauder  was  abroad. 

“You  must  come  with  me,”  said  Mr.  Leggatt  to  the  Vicar;  "you 
must  be  witness - ” 

The  Vicar  blinked  his  eyes. 

“Witness  to  what?”  said  he. 

And  so  next  morning,  Eckington  and  all  the  neighbourhood,  even 
beyond  Pershore,  knew  of  Mrs.  Leggatt ’s  shame,  and  whispered 
their  pity  for  the  poor  schoolmaster. 

Anne  was  alive  with  curiosity  when  she  heard  it.  She  knew,  yet 
knew  nothing — could  understand,  with  all  that  quivering  instinct  of 
a  woman,  but  did  not  know  what  she  understood.  With  a  mind  torn 
by  impatience  and  curiosity,  she  came  to  Christina. 

It  is  needless  to  say  what  she  asked. 

“But  mayn’t  I  know?”  she  concluded. 

Anne  was  twelve.  Christina  looked  at  her  thoughtfully. 

“What’s  the  good,  Anne?”  said  she,  “I  shall  tell  you  soon. 
You’ll  know  quick  enough.” 

“But  Dicky  knows,”  said  Anne. 

“Dicky  knows?  ”  Christina  echoed. 

“Yes — one  of  the  boys  at  the  school  told  him.” 

“Did  Dicky  tell  you?” 

“No — he  said  it  wasn’t  the  sort  of  thing  for  girls  to  know.  But 
he’s  only  ten.” 

Christina  felt  her  heart  shudder  within  her.  Dicky  knew.  Dicky 
had  taken  the  first  step  out  of  childhood.  She  could  no  longer  look 
in  his  eyes  and  feel  that  she  was  looking  into  the  clear  waters  of  a 
nmning  brook.  The  water  was  clear  no  longer.  She  wondered, 
with  a  heart  that  ached,  if  it  were  going  to  make  any  difference  in 
her  love  for  Dicky,  but  more,  was  it  going  to  make  any  difference 
in  his  love  for  her.  Dicky  knew,  and  for  one  moment  it  was  she 
who  felt  ashamed. 

That  evening  when  both  the  children  had  gone  to  bed,  Christina 
opened  the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and 
began  to  play  Beethoven. 

After  a  few  moments  Mr.  Furlong  rose  from  his  chair  and  closed 
the  door. 

“Oh — why?  ”  she  said,  and  she  took  her  hands  from  the  keys. 

“Those  children  won’t  get  to  sleep,”  said  he. 

“Oh  yes,  they  will,”  said  Christina,  and  she  opened  the  door  again. 

“But,  my  dear  Christina,  they’ll  stay  awake,  and  then  they’ll 
begin  to  think - ” 

“They’ll  think  anyway,”  said  she,  “and  I  want  Dicky  to  think  of 
the  music.  That’ll  send  him  to  sleep.” 

Mr.  Furlong  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  returned  to  his  reading 
of  wild  flowers. 
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“It’s  always  best,”  he  thought,  “to  be  lenient  with  women.  After 
all,  Dicky’s  a  healthy  boy,  he’ll  get  to  sleep  presently.” 

When  she  had  finished  her  playing,  Christina  closed  the  door. 

“Joseph,”  she  said  after  a  pause,  “do  you  ever  talk  to  Dicky  about 
things  at  all  ?  ” 

Mr.  Furlong  laid  down  his  book  and  took  off  his  spectacles. 
Curiosity  just  saved  him  from  being  annoyed  at  the  interruption  to 
his  reading. 

“About  what  things?”  he  asked. 

“Well - ”  she  smiled — she  frowned.  He  might  have  known.  “1 

mean  there  are  boys  older  than  him  at  the  school.  It  was  only  1 
feel  afraid  sometimes  that  he  might  get  a  wrong  idea  of  things,  and 
— and  I  thought  you  might  have  spoken  to  him — might — just — have 
helped  him  to  understand.” 

“But  Dicky’s  only  ten,  Christina!  ” 

“He’s  just  eleven  now.” 

“Well — when  I  was  his  age,  I  knew  nothing  about  things — as  yon 
call  them.  My  mind  was  clean  and  fresh  without  a  thought  in  it 
beyond  my  games  or  my  work.” 

“I  know,”  repeated  Christina;  “but  then,  Dicky’s  not  quite  the 
same — you  surely  see  that,  better  even  than  I  do.” 

“I  suppose  you  mean  he’s  a  Tennant  and  not  a  Furlong,”  said 
her  husband  and,  putting  on  his  spectacles  again,  he  picked  up  his 
book.  It  meant  that  the  discussion  was  closed. 

“You  don’t  think  it  advisable  to  say  anything,  then?”  said 
Christina. 

“Certainly  not,”  he  replied.  “I  hope  I  shall  know  my  d\ity  when 
it  comes  to  me,”  and,  in  his  prayers  that  night,  he  asked  that  his  duty 
might  be  shown  him.  In  the  morning  it  had  passed  out  of  his 
mind. 

But  Christina  had  not  forgotten.  Long  into  the  night  she  had 
lain  awake,  thinking  of  Dicky,  thinking  of  Anne,  thinking  of  Mrs. 
Leggatt.  When  the  morning  came,  she  woke  early. 

She,  too,  just  saw  the  poplar  tree  that  reached  the  window  catch, 
and,  with  her  head  thrown  back  upon  the  pillow,  could  gaze  at  those 
shimmering  golden  leaves  which  trembled  against  the  blue. 

At'seven  o’clock  Mr.  Furlong  rose  and  dressed,  as  was  his  custom. 

“I  hear  that  Leggatt’s  forgiven  his  wife,”  said  he  presently,  when 
he  saw  her  eyes  were  open. 

“Forgiven  her!  ”  exclaimed  Christina, 

“A  very  noble  thing  to  do,”  said  Mr.  Furlong,  in  surprise. 

“Forgiven  her!  ”  she  repeated,  “oh — I  think  I  never  heard  any¬ 
thing  so  cruel  in  all  my  life !  ” 

“Cruel!  ”  Mr.  Furlong  was  amazed. 

“  Cruel — yes !  Now  I  suppose  she  stays  on  at  Eckington  to  face 
the  terrible  forgiveness  of  everybody  else.  Oh — I  think  it  is  too 
brutal  for  anything !  Why  did  he  go  and  call  the  Vicar — why  did  he 
let  the  whole  village  know  ?  ” 
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“I  suppose  at  the  time,”  said  Mr.  Furlong,  “he  intended  to  pursue 
a  different  course.  No  doubt  she  begged  his  forgiveness.  Young 
Allen,  of  course,  has  been  sent  away.  It  appears  Leggatt  had  been 
afraid  of  it  for  some  time.” 

“Who  said  that?  ” 

“Well — I  believe  he  told  the  Vicar  so.  Mrs.  Fastiff  heard  it  from 
the  Vicar’s  wife.” 

Christina’s  lip  curled. 

“If  he  suspected — why  didn’t  he  send  young  Allen  away  before?’’ 

“I  think  it  would  have  been  better,”  Mr.  Furlong  agreed;  “but  of 
course  that’s  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  He  couldn’t  have  turned  him 
out  of  Eckington.  He  couldn’t  have  made  him  give  up  his  post  of 
organist  at  Pershore.” 

“Yes — but  the  horrible  immorality  of  itl  To  stand  by  and  watch 
it  all — to  trap  her — to  show  her  caught  in  the  trap,  and  then — to 
forgive  her  I  Oh — if  I  were  that  wretched  woman,  what  miles  I’d 
put  between  myself  and  Eckington !  ” 

Mr.  Furlong  looked  at  her  in  pain. 

“My  dear  Christina,”  said  he;  “I  hope  you  never  will  be  like  her.” 

The  thought  of  it  hurt  him  to  the  quick.  He  came  across  to  the 
bedside,  thinking  suddenly  that  perhaps  he  was  not  so  affectionate 
to  her  as  he  might  be. 

“Christina,”  he  whispered,  and  bending  over  the  bed  he  kissed 
her.  She  clenched  her  hands  beneath  the  bed  clothes  as  she  returned 
the  kiss. 

That  afternoon,  when  Dicky  returned  from  school,  she  called  him. 

“We  haven’t  been  for  a  walk,”  said  she,  “since  you  were  getting 
better.” 

“Well — come  on,”  he  answered  eagerly.  “Let’s  go  to  the  hill. 
You  haven’t  seen  the  place  where  the  snake  bit  me.” 

The  prospect  of  that  had  no  pleasure  for  her;  but  they  would  get 
their  walk. 

It  was  one  of  those  spring  evenings  that  long  have  bid  farewell  to 
winter.  In  every  ditch,  in  every  hedge,  the  primroses  were  bringing 
forth  the  last  clusters  of  their  blossoms — a  myriad  candles  leaping 
up  in  flame  before  they  died  away.  In  every  bush,  in  every  spinney, 
the  birds  were  chattering  in  song ;  adding  those  last  touches  to  their 
houses  with  all  the  care  as  if  they  should  last  for  ever.  In  and  out 
of  the  may-trees  the  blackbirds  flew  in  low  and  noisy  flights. 
High  on  an  elm  tree  a  thrush  sat  singing — singing  to  the 
dropping  sun. 

“Well — it’s  spring  again,  Dicky,”  said  Christina,  as  they  walked. 
“Do  you  remember  last  autumn — that  day  when  you  first  got  up — 
you  said  how  ripping  it  would  be  ?  ” 

“Yea — I  remember,”  he  replied.  “Well — it  is — isn’t  it?  You  see 
me  jump  that  hurdle.” 

“Dicky  I  You’ll  hurt  yourself!” 

But  Dicky  had  gone.  She  closed  her  eyes. 
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“There  you  are,”  said  Dicky  from  the  other  side. 

“Splendid,”  said  Christina;  “but  it  looked  so  high.” 

“I  can  jump  higher  than  that,”  said  he.  Pilgrim,  who  had  tried 
the  jump  as  well  and  failed,  was  quite  ready  to  assure  her  that  this 
was  true.  He  could  not  keep  his  feet  still. 

“Don’t  try  now,”  Christina  begged.  “Let’s  walk  along  together. 
Tell  me  about  the  birds’  nests  you  found  this  year.” 

This  kept  him  at  her  side — on  wires,  but  still  beside  her.  For  a 
long,  long  while  she  listened  with  patient  interest  while  he  told  her 
everything  he  knew  of  nature.  They  were  garbled  ideas,  no  doubt, 
of  the  laws  of  God.;  but  she  was  unable  to  improve  upon  them.  They 
sounded  full  of  knowledge  and  observation  to  her.  She  found  her¬ 
self  listening  without  hearing,  all  the  while  wondering  what  Dicky 
would  really  be  when  he  came  to  man’s  estate. 

“Shall  you  like  going  into  the  mill  when  you  grow  up,  Dicky?” 
she  asked  presently. 

Dicky  dug  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets  and  felt  a  great  sense 
of  importance. 

“I  haven’t  decided  yet,”  said  he,  after  some  consideration.  “Of 
course  the  mill’s  jolly  fine.  I  could  afford  to  get  a  box  of  water¬ 
colours  then — couldn’t  I?” 

Christina  smiled,  but  the  smile  died  away  when  she  thought  of 
that  piece  of  paper  covered  with  roses — the  first  thing  that  Dicky 
had  made  for  her. 

“  Shall  I  give  you  a  box  of  water-colours  soon?  ”  she  asked. 

In  a  moment  he  was  hanging  to  her  hand.  In  the  belief  that  they 
were  about  to  start  running.  Pilgrim  was  dancing  at  their  side. 

“  Will  you  ?  ”  exclaimed  Dicky ;  “  will  you  really  ?  Don’t  say  you’ll 
make  no  rash  promises,  like  father  does.  Say  you  will  or  you  won’t.” 

“I  will,”  said  she,  “I  promise.” 

He  covered  the  hand  he  held  with  kisses. 

“I’ll  paint  a  picture  one  day,”  he  said,  “that’ll  make  you  cry.” 

How  little  he  knew  it,  but  he  had  done  it  then.  Her  eyes  filled 
and  were  glitteringly  bright.  She  had  seen  a  vision  of  Dicky  painting 
a  great  picture,  and  he  had  brought  the  vision  to  her  mind. 

But  all  this  time  there  was  hanging  about  her  thoughts  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  what  Anne  had  said.  To  speak  to  him  about  this  had 
been  her  express  purpose  for  their  walk.  Yet  now  that  they  were 
alone  together,  she  found  the  words  all  dry  and  clinging  in  her 
throat.  Supposing  to  speak  of  it  were  only  to  raise  more  curiosity  in 
his  mind?  He  was  so  terribly  young.  Joseph,  no  doubt,  was  quite 
right  when  he  said  that  at  Dicky’s  age,  such  things  had  never  entered 
his  mind.  Was  she  quite  right  when  she  believed  that  Dicky  was  a 
different  sort  of  being  altogether? 

It  seemed  to  her,  then,  that  she  was  on  the  verge  of  a  great  experi¬ 
ment.  Should  she  attempt  it  or  should  she  not?  Her  heart  felt 
sick,  for  ever  since  they  had  started  on  their  walk,  she  had  heard 
herself  say  the  words,  yet  knew  she  could  withhold  them  still.  In  a 
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sudden  moment,  then,  she  let  her  instinct  carry  her  away;  heard  the 
words  in  the  distance  as  they  left  her  lips. 

“Dicky,”  said  she,  “Anne  told  me  you  knew  everything  about  Mrs. 
Leggatt.” 

Now  they  were  said,  and  her  heart  stood  still.  She  could  hardly 
believe  that  she  had  done  it.  For  some  moments  she  dared  not  look 
at  Dicky.  They  walked  in  silence  side  by  side  along  the  road.  At 
last  she  could  bear  the  suspense  of  it  no  longer.  Her  eyes  cast  down 
to  Dicky’s  face.  His  cap  was  pushed  back  upon  his  head.  His 
cheeks  were  scarlet.  Christina  wished  the  earth  would  open  where 
she  stood. 

“Anne’s  a  sneak,”  said  Dicky  presently. 

Christina  was  swift  to  defend  her. 

“It  was  nothing  to  sneak  about,”  said  she.  “I’m  not  angry. 
Anne  wouldn’t  have  told  me  if  she’d  thought  it  would  maJie  me 
that.” 

“Then  what’s  the  matter  about  it?”  asked  Dicky  evasively. 
“They  all  know  at  the  school.” 

“All  of  them?” 

“All  the  bigger  chaps.” 

“Yes — but  Dicky — some  of  the  boys  are  fifteen — you’re  only 
eleven.” 

“Well — I  bet  I  know  as  much  as  they  do.” 

Again  they  walked  in  silence.  Christina’s  mind  was  so  confused  by 
this,  she  knew  not  what  to  say. 

“Would  you  tell  me  what  you  know,  Dicky?”  she  asked  at  last, 
and  in  her  voice  there  was  the  gentleness  of  all  the  mothers  in  the 
world. 

With  hesitating  words  then  Dicky  began  his  garbled  tale  and,  as 
she  heard  it,  Christina  hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  He 
knew  nothing.  It  was  a  fairy  tale  he  told  her.  And  yet,  behind  it 
all,  she  knew  that  life  in  Dicky  had  begun  the  turning  of  its  tide. 
Something  had  wakened  in  him,  just  as  it  had  awakened  in  Anne ; 
something  that  she  would  never  be  able  to  set  at  rest,  not  with  all 
the  Beethoven  Sonatas  in  the  world. 

She  might  have  taken  her  chance  then.  The  sleeping  man  had 
been  awakened  in  Dicky;  she  might  have  taken  him  firmly  by  the 
hand  and  shown  him  the  road  in  which  he  should  walk.  But  that 
garbled  fairy  tale  of  Dicky’s  had  deceived  her.  Eeally  he  knew 
nothing,  and  in  her  joy  at  the  thought  of  that,  she  put  her  arms 
around  his  neck  and  hugged  him  to  her. 

“They  didn’t  tell  me  right,  then,”  thought  Dicky.  “I  don’t  know 
after  all.” 

In  all  unconsciousness,  Christina  had  brought  the  real  turning 
point  in  the  tide  of  Dicky’s  mind. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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